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c She most famous musical instrument 
in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola quality. 


More 


people all over the world have wanted and have bought 
the Victrola than any other musical instrument of its 


type. 


It is 


It is the instrument which the world’s greatest 
artists have selected as the best. 


certainly the 


instrument which you will want for your home. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to, $950. 


Visit your Victor dealer. 
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This photograph illustrates one of the big features of the A-B-C Super Electric its All-posi- 
tion wringer. The operator is wringing from rinse water to blue water, u hile another batch of 
clothes is being washed ~ possible only with the All-position wringer. No washer can render 
100°% service without this feature. 


_AB-C 
SUPER ELECTRIC 


AMERICAS LEADING WASHING MACHINE 


When you buy an A-B-C electric washer you obtain the benefit of a service that 
has a cash value far in excess of the cost. It'3a real investment—not an expenditure, It 
more than pays for itself the first few months through what it does and what it actually 
saves you. To possess one is economy— putting off” buying isa positive extravagance. 

It’s the most efficient electric washer 
The A-B-C Super Electric combines EVERY “worth-while” feature of other makes 
with several exclusively its own, Here’s the proof —its “14 Points” of superiority. 
. Most efficient washing principle —revolving cylinder 7. Most simple in construction — fewest number mov- 
reversing after each revolution, the only washer ing parts. 
combining every advantage of both the cylinder and 8. 50°% oversize motor—'( horse power 
the oscillating types. 9. Adjustable belt drive— prevents motor **burn outs.”” 
. The only full cabinet cylinder washer. 10. White maple cylinder—most sanitary and doesn't 
- The absolutely safe washer—all moving parts tear clothes. 
enclosed. . 11. Most attractive in appearance —a real ornament in 
. All-position wringer—electrically driven , your home. — : 
12. Costs only | { as much to operate as an electric iron, 
14. Guaranteed against all defects, 
14. Tested and approved by The Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 
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. Washes quickest—hot suds forced through clothes 
44 times each minute 
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. Most quict-running washer ever built. 


ii 


Your dealer will demonstrate free of charge in your own home, and arrange easy terms of payment — 
@ small payment down and a year to pay the balance. 
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Write for handsome 16-page booklet —“The A-B-C of 
Washday”—and name of the nearest A-B-C dealer. 


ALTORFER BROS. COMP ANY , Peoria. lil. Largest exclusive makers of electricand 


power washing machines in America 
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CHAPTER I. 


’ERATOR—operator—— No, 
O Stuyvesant 4537! Hello! 
Where’s that taxi you were go- 

ing to send down here half an hour 
ago? What’s that? Oh, | beg your 
pardon. Operator—— No,.don’t ring 
‘em again—you're ringing the wrong 
want Stuyvesant 4537. 
Well, why didn’t you tell me the line 
was busy? Hello! 
Oh, suf 


number ! J 


Try Columbus—— 
Are you there? 


fering cais! 


Operator! 


David Morley agitated the receiver 
hook furiously. He ran a handsome 
Then he laid 
his dead cigarette on the edge of the 
table, pulled out his watch, ‘and cursed 


: 
whimperingly. 


hand through his hair. 


, went to the street door, and 
No taxi in sight. Only a 
Borden’s milk team, full of shaking bot- 
tles, and a man selling mint and red 
geraniums from a wagon. The day was 
cold for near June in New York. The 
sky was overcast and unfriendly; dry 
gusts of wind pushed soiled newspapers 
along the street and blew dirt into his 
face as he stood there , 


He rose 


looked out 


He closed the door and went back to 
the tele phone. 


“Columbus 5000. No, I. didn’t. 
Ring ‘em again—ring ‘em—— Hold 
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By Nancy Boyd 
Author of “Young Love,” “The Door,” 
“The Dark Horse,” etc, 





on a minute. I guess he’s here. — All 
right, thank you. Never mind.” 

He slammed up the receiver, caught 
up his bag and brief case, and rushed 
into the hall. A taxi was chugging in 
front of the house. He heard some one 
running up the steps. Grabbing his hat 
from the hall table and his stick from 
the umbrella stand, he strode to the 
door. 

But he did not open it. 

He stood with hand outstretched 
while a key turned sharply in the lock. 

David Morley was a bachelor and 
lived quite alone. 

He was a writer and a thinker, a man 
who did not wish to be interrupted in 
his work. He had no friend with whom 
he was on terms of sufficient intimacy 
so that the sound of sore one else en 
tering his apartment with a latchkey 
would not astonish him. So far as he 
knew, no one but himself had a key to 
his house. 

He stepped back into the shadow and 
waited. 

A woman he had never seen before 
stepped swiftly into the hall, closed the 
door behind her, and rushed toward the 
stairway. Morley received a swift gen- 
eral impression of a tall, slim figure 
topped by a great chignon of light hair 
and encased in very smart dark clothes. 
Apparently coming in suddenly as she 
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had done from the daylight, she had 
passed him in the half darkness with- 
out seeing him. 

At the foot of the stairs, however, 
she paused and shot a startled glance 
back over her shoulder. He caught a 
glimpse of a white face, out of which 
two wide gray eyes blazed forth, bitter 
and accusing. Then she turned and 
went rapidly up the stairs, calling down 
to him as she went, in a low, lovely voice 
expressive of no trouble beyond a slight 
irritation : 

“Pay my taxi, will you, dear? I 
find I haven’t a cent of change. Stupid 
of me,” she added with a little laugh 
of deprecation, as she went out of sight 
around the landing. 

He heard her running up the attic 
stairway. 

Suddenly David Morley turned, 
yanked open the street door, and dashed 
out. 

The door slammed to behind him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Jane Pierce stood for some moments 
on the seventh step of the attic stairs, 
listening for sounds from below. She 
heard the door slam and the sound of 
a taxi driving off. A moment later, 
a second automobile, driven furiously, 
was heard to pass the house and con- 
tinue up the street. 

“There he ig,” she said. 

Suddenly she caught at the bannister 
and sat down, weakly, but noiselessly, 
still listening, with all her senses 
strained, for some warning of danger. 

The 
asleep. 


house was silent as a house 

She came cautiously down to the 
landing and listened there. Almost im- 
mediately a sound from what might be 
the library sent her scrambling back 
halfway up the stairs. She 


panting. The sound she had heard was 


waited, 


followed by a succession of very soft 


sounds, as of sparks snapping in a 
grate. 

“Nothing but a falling log,’ 
to herself. 

A silence ensued so deep and long 
drawn out that the ringing of the tele- 
phone came to her ear like the report 
of a pistol. The instrument rang mo- 
notonously for some time, and finally 
ceased, nobody having answered it. 

“Empty!” she said aloud. “Not a 
soul here.” 

After a moment, she went boldly 
down into the lower hall, letting her 
feet fall heavily on the stairs. Going 
straight to the front door, she laid one 
hand upon the knob and with the other 
turned back the screw of the spring 
lock just above it. Having done this, 
however, she paused. 

“Prends garde, chére amie,” she said 
to herself and, running swiftly back to 
the upper floor, entered the hall bed- 
room, of -which the door stood open, 
and, gently raising the window, looked 
down into the quiet street, her face 
carefully hidden by the curtains. 

Not only the house she was in, but 
the entire street, seemed deserted, 
Somewhere in the neighborhood, a 
hurdy-gurdy began to play. 

She listened for a moment. 

“Still playing that old Sicilian tune,” 
she said. “Wonder if he still wears the 
same yellow shirt.” 

The house directly across the way 
had lately been remodeled and turned 
into studio apartments. In the window 
corresponding to the one from which 
she was looking, cerise and orange cur- 
tains of what seemed to be cheesecloth 
were being blown out and sucked in 
again by the wind. On the stoop below, 
on either side of the doorway, stood a 
bucket painted in stripes of black and 
green, in which were standing enor- 
mous, round artificial blossoms of pur- 
ple, blue, and red. As she looked, a 
young woman with dark hair, cropped 
just below her ears, wearing black cor- 


, 


she said 
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duroy trousers and a blue linen smock, 
opened the door and came out on the 
step. She stood looking up and down; 
then, tossing back her hair, she came 
running across the street, flicking away 
her cigarette as she ran. 

lane was so interested in watching 
her that she had scarcely time to draw 
back from the window as the doorbell 
rang and the woman looked up 

“My Lord!” said Jane wearily. 
wonder what she wants.” 

Removing her hat, she ran her fingers 
through her flattened hair and leaned 
her head against the wall, closing her 
eyes 

The bell rang again. Then came a 
whistled bird call, clear and contident, 
beneath the window 

Jane repeated the call, too 

» overheard, and chuckled a little 

“Sorry, Trousers,” 


softly to 


she apostrophized 
now invisible girl who was ringing 
thario has just stepped out for a 
ute Can give no information as 

whereabouts.” she added, “whic! 
it does vou *9 
she heard the dor r 


Then she pulled 


es me as much as 
waited until 
ross the street 

and 


the window went out inte 


all, bent upon gathering whatever 
dence the house might contain as 
sudden and complete disappear- 
of her extraordinary host 
» opened the door of the first 1 
left, a large bedroom, e 
r guests, furnished 
chaise longue, 
and a low dress} 


it, and a round 1 
1 


i chair before 
ing stand between the beds; all these 
i some light, smooth wood, uphols 


a pleasant cretonne featuring blue 


tered 
ngoes on a lemon ground 

will do said 

Pierce and, entering the room, she took 

her fountain pen from her hand bag 

ind placed it on the desk beside 

yellow quills. Then she 

hat upon the shelf in the closet. 


nicely,” Jane 


\iter which, pleased with her fancy, 
she reached again into her bag and, go 
ing to the bathroom at the end of the 
hall, hung up her Prophylactic medium 
by the side of a Prophylactic hard. 

“Fie, sir, fie!’ she said disapprov- 
“You forgot yours! And I'll 
wager you had no more on your mind 
you went away than I had when 
| cleared out.” 


ingiyv. 
when 


She looked longingly at the spacious 
white tub over which hung the shower 
sheet, its folds still clinging together 
damply. Then, shaking her head, she 
went resolutely back to her search. 

On entering the other sleeping room, 
still for a moment with an 
exclamation of delight. 


she stood 
She seemed to have stepped out of 
The 
om showed interesting gleanings from 
ountries, but the style of art 
‘med to be for the most part Chinese 


ier world into the luxurious East. 
or 


japanese, 
furniture were 
‘red in Chinese red and set witl 
inels of intricately carved san- 
od, giving the room a most mys- 
1d pleasing Old World atmos 


She 


rger pieces of 


1 
ioOngye 


wok a few steps forward 
2 1 

) examine things more closely 
insparent teacups ; i 

n silk 


queer pi 
and painted under glass, 
any little hipped bridges and 
men carrying parasols; and n 
mples and pagodas—one an ex 
ed Chinese joss hou 
soapstone, mounting in 
from a heavy base to a 
standing at least two feet 
floor and supporting on 
strange bird. 
‘re was a large cabinet containing 
hoicest things. Halfway across the 


Hoon ‘arly concealing the huge bal- 


cony bed, was the tallest screen Jane 


had ever seen. It was of black lacquet 
and seemed to have nearly a dozen sec- 


tions. In one corner was a teakwood 
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chest whose cover, thrown back, re- 
vealed many brightly colored garments. 
Jane, on her knees before it, lifted from 
their places thin Japanese kimonos and 
their heavily decorated overcoats, with 
enormous obis hanging from them, and 
gorgeous Chinese priest robes, which 
Jane loved most of all. Selecting one 
of these, she placed it over the edge 
of the bed and ran through to the room 
beyond. On returning, she placed her 
fountain pen on the cabinet and her hat 
over a hawthorn jar; then, suddenly re- 
membering her quest, she ran past the 
jingling devil chasers, out into the hall, 
and down the stairs. 

Beyond giving rise to the notion that 
the gentleman of the house might have 
gone forth on a pilgrimage to the Orient, 
the second floor had furnished no clue 
as to the reason of his failing to re- 
turn. 

The first 
so fruitless. 
at a glance, 
interest to 


floor, however, proved not 
Taking in the front room 
which revealed nothing of 
her beyond a_ beautiful 


piano, Jane went immediately through 
into the study, attracted by the glow of 
the dying fire. 


Entering this room, she caught sight 
at once of a Western Union envelope 
on the floor. 

The telegram was on the desk. It 
was from Chicago, addressed to David 
Morley, and read as follows: 


Dave I need you come at once ethel 


Jane stood for a moment motionless, 
the yellow paper hanging from her hand. 
“Safe for three days at least!” she 
breathed. Then, quite without warn- 
ing, she sobbed once, and as if this 
sound had been the signal for the storm- 
ing of her pitiful defense by a host of 
ambushed emotions, she began to shake 
from head to foot and, groping her way 
toward the fire, threw herself face down 
on the rug before it, convulsed with an 
agony of tears. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Pennsylvania Station and drive like 
blazes! Don’t turn—go up Hudson 
Street—and don’t get arrested!” 

When David Morley rushed down the 
steps of his house into the taxicab 
which Providence had so kindly left 
at his disposal, his only thought for the 
moment was of catching his train. 
Ethel had got into trouble again in 
Chicago with her confounded political 
agitation and needed him as badly as 
she said, he guessed. 

\lmost immediately, however, he re- 
called that he was leaving his conserva- 
tive lares and penates to the dubiously 
tender care of a strange woman who, 
the moment before, had broken into his 
dwelling. 

But no, she had let herself in with 
a key. Whose key? He felt in his 
pocket for his own. No, he had not 
dropped it on the sidewalk in front of 
the house. 

Just then he happened to look at the 
meter. 

“Seven-forty! My hat!” he ejac- 
ulated. “Where under the sun did she 
start from?” 

His first conjecture as to her unex- 
pected visit had been that she had mis- 
taken his house for her own. 
evidently, what 


““ 


This was, 
she had wished him to 
Pay my taxi, dear, will you?” 
He grinned 

“With madam,” said he. 
‘Twice, if you will tell me where you 
started from.” 

“Dear !”’ 


taken him? 


believe. 


pleasure, 


For whom had she mis- 
But that 


You don’t let yourself into your neigh- 


was foolishness. 
bor’s house with your own key any 
more than you unlock your trunk with 
a key borrowed from somebody else. 
It just doesn’t fit. Besides, could any 
one possibly mistake him for a hus- 
band: Certainly not! The young lady 
had addressed him with purpose of de- 
ceiving him. 
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Granted that the person possessed a 
key to his house, or the skill to pick the 
lock with a hairpin—the possibility of 
which feat he much doubted, 
though he had heard of its being done 
—granted, in short, that she possessed 
the means of entrance to his abode, what 
on earth had inspired her with the im 
pulse so to enter ? 

Murder? 
possibly. 


evel 


Theft? This 
He grinned again, a 
iat rueful grin; there were sev 
Well, 
He simply had 


Scarcely. 
very 
some \'] 
eral very nice things in his house. 
it couldn't be helped. 
eg to Chicago. 

yf her haste, her almost panic, came to 
him. Flight? Ah! He looked through 
the window in the back of the car, and 
the first that 
some- 


time became 
was being followed. A taxi 
iat larger and heavier than the one 
was in, and of an older model, was 
‘areering up Hudson Street in hot pur 


aware 


There was no mistake about it 
“(ood God!" cried David Morley sud 


“If they catch up with me and 


0 stop this bus, I miss my train!” 


rapped sharply with his stick on 
ndow behind the driver 
in you speed her up a little?” he 
ited. “Tl chances you 


take any 


car reared like whipped-up 
and went lurching through the 
for all the world as if the driver 
they were being chased 


le aped 


porter, 


the station, Morley 
his luggage to a 
d to the cabby 

ever do 
“Well, min 


He hastily counted out some bills 


Did any 


he asked. 


one you a good 


wait a 
from his pocketbook, the driver watch 
“Now, listen.” 
He thrust the bills into the man’s hand. 
“No one has been 


him as he did so 


in this cab 


but me 
D’ye under- 


that 


since you can remember 
stand And back 


qui | 


turn indicator 


Then the memory’ 


“T git ye, sir. 
sir.” 


The lady. Thank ye, 
David turned and raced after the 
porter, who was beckoning him to 
hurry. 
“Ch’cago train, sah? 
No time, suh. Come right along. 
get yuh through.” 


Got yuh ticket ? 
Ah’ll 


Dicky Webb, whose good fortune it 
had been to drive Mr. Morley to the 
station, took from his breast pocket a 
large cigar and was carefully cutting 
thé end off with a penknife when the 
other cab drove up and stopped behind 
him. 

A heavily built man, well dressed in 
light clothes and very red in the face, 
chewing an unlighted cigar, jumped out 
and, avithout ceremony, pulled open the 
door of Dicky’s machine and peered 
within 

“Where to, sir?” said Dicky politely, 
reaching around and pushing the door 
against the gentleman’s back. “Oh, | 
beg your pardon, sir. I t’ought youse 
was in a hurry.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Where’s who, sir? 


with him.” 


Wa'n't no lad 


ves, there was! What are you 


talking about ?”’ 

“Ay Wa'n't no lady with 
him,” Dicky explained tolerantly. “He 
was alone.” 


fare, sir 


“See here!” The large, angry gentle 
straight up to Dicky and 
“Don't 


You 


man came 
hook a fat fist under his ngse. 
iny funny business with me! 
know where she is all right!” 
“Beg pardon, sir?” said Dicky wit! 
suspicious sweetness, his right shoulde: 
lifting under his coat. 
The gentleman took a step back, and 
his manner softened. He drew 


bills from his pocket. 


some 


LLet’s get down to business,” he said, 
and turned to his own driver. “You 
sure 


this is the right one?” 


“Same cab, sir. I took the numbet 
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“All right. Now see here.” He 
turned back to Dick. “How much do 
you want to tell me where you picked 
the lady up, where you dropped her, and 
all you know about that man?” He 
jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the station. 

Dicky got out, cranked his engine, 
and climbed back into the car. 

“There ain’t been no lady in this 
here barouche since Adam got into long 
pants!” said he. “As for the gentle- 
man I had, I picked him up at the 
Harvard Club, and his baggage is 
checked to Tombstone, Arizona. 
Funny thing about that place— 
they say there’s a newspaper there 
called the Tombstone Epitaph. 
Wouldn’t that get your mother-in- 
law Dicky lighted his cigar and 
prepared to drive off. ‘“That’s all I 
know, sir, and you’re welcome to it,” 
he added cordially, “and I'd have told 
you the same thing if you’d given me 
forty dollars.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The mysterious events leading up to 


Jane Pierce’s invasion of 
house had been as follows: 

At two o’clock that afternoon, Jane 
had from a delicatessen’s 
to her room in Patchin Place, bearing 
with her ten cents’ worth of butter, two 
rolls, a pint of milk, and two slices of 
ham bologna 


Morley’s 


come back 


She lighted the gas in her one-burner 
cooking attachment and, putting some 
butter into the top of a discarded coffee 
tin, fried the meat luxuriously. Then, 
turning out the gas and pouring some 
of the milk into a corrugated jelly tum- 
bler which she took from over the sink, 
she sat down on the bare springs of the 
bed to eat her luncheon. 

The two blankets on and under which 
she had slept the previous night were 
still on the floor, which, being more 
level than the bed, had proved also to 


be more comfortable. So far as Jane 
knew, the bed had never had a mat- 
tress. It had been left there by a 
former occupant and, together with a 
mangy armchair and a rug which had 
been turned wrong side up for some 
reason Jane had never cared to inves- 
tigate, a tiny, rusty stove which would 
grow more and more useless as the sea- 
son advanced, a jelly tumbler, two deli- 
cate paint-stiffened brushes, and a 
whisky bottle daubed orange, helped to 
fit out a room which was let nominally 
“Unfurnished.” 

Jane had rented this room about a 
week before from a somewhat fierce- 
looking woman with a great deal of 
iron-gray hair and a thick Scotch voice, 
who, at the time of the transaction, had 
been intoxicated to the point of great 
pedal insecurity. 

She had refused at first even to show 
Jane her one vacant apartment, accus- 
ing her of being the sly puss who, eight 
months before, had demanded admit- 
tance to the old lady’s castle while 
smoking a cigarette on the step, and had 
righteously been denied entrance into 
the halls of a respectable woman who 
had a respectable son in Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

When assured that Jane had never 
smoked a cigarette on any respectable 
woman’s steps with a respectable son in 
Tallahassee, Florida, the landlady had 
reconsidered the matter, even to the 
point of offering Jane a drink. 

On being assured that she had just 
had a drink, Mrs. McPherson had been 
just about to take her on as a tenant 
when the young man then occupying the 
room adjacent to the one for which 
Jane was an applicant had come down 
the stairs behind the old woman and 
sought exit through the door past her 
person. Just then a prodigious thought 
had occurred to Mrs. McPherson and 
she had barred the way with a stout, 
naked forearm. 

“So this is it!” she had screamed. 
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“You are tryin’ to get together! Weel, 
yell hae na place in my hoose. Dinna 
think I forget the morn ye leit the 
hoose together, nor the twa voices chat- 
terin’ the nicht long! I ken ye weel, ye 
dirty blonde!” 

“What's that you say, my Scotch 
bluebell?’ the young man _ had 
leaning heavily on the old lady’s arm 
until he had broken her hold and then 
coming out into the courtyard. He was 
a pale young man with long black hair, 
wearing a faded shooting jacket and 
Now, with his hand 
on his heart, he had bowed very low 
to Jane and spoken in a musical voice, 
with an agreeable, though unmistakable 
foreign accent. 


said, 


heavy moccasins. 


“My apologies, madam, and protesta- 
tions of my despair that, through any 
past own, you 
should have been subjected to insult 
from this illiterate bacchante.” With 
this he had turned to his landlady. 
“Mrs. McPherson, my Highland thi 
tle, let me assure you of one thing: 

oung lady has never graced my 


indiscretions of my 


le—my, oh, so humble!—my more 
my dusty, stifling quat 
Had she so 


now be 


humble 
with 
ne | 


words on a respectable mother of a 


her presence. 


should not \\ isting 


respectable son in Tallahassee, Florida, 
bathed in living light, astride of 
gasus, should ‘strike the stars with 
exalted head.’ ” He had bowed to 
Jane, even lower than before, and gone 
out toward Tenth Street. 
At the corner he had turned back to 
“T forgot to tell you that I am leav- 
room this af 


young lady have both 


ing my afternoon, and the 
rooms.” 


the old 


“and 


can 
\nd bad luck gang with ye,” 
woman had him, 


ver foul, ill-soundin’ instrumint !’”’ 


shrieked after 


lane had paid twelve dollars, insur- 

ing to herself lodging-for a month 
On the afternoon on which our story 

opens, Jane Pierce, as we have already 


learned, sat on the bare springs of her 
bed in Patchin Place eating bologna. 

Having finished her luncheon, she 
washed some handkerchiefs, which she 
spread to dry on the windowpanes, pre- 
viously dusted by a handkerchief from 
her pocket, and a pair of stockings, 
which she hung on a newspaper over 
the back of the chair. 

She was drying her hands when the 
housekeeper’s bell rang, and, 
that 
to lock herself out and, returning, ring 
her own bell half the afternoon, Jane 
ran to the window of the vacant room 
which opened into her own and looked 
down upon the doorstep. 

It was not Mrs. McPherson, but a 
man—a large man dressed in light—— 
Jane drew 


knowing 
Mrs. McPherson had been known 


back into the room, trem- 
bling 
“Oh, no!” she whispered. “Oh, no!” 
Then suddenly she threw back her head 
and clenched her fists. 
Going swiftly back to her own room, 
from 
The rickety door leading int 
he had just left was osten 
fastened by a hasp, the rew e 
of which had turned so often 


the od of the door, however , nat 
} 


» locked the door leading into it 
room °s 


been 


slightest pressure would force it 


orbell rang the second ti 

this time more insistently. Jane heard 
Mrs up from her 
below 


hall. 


‘king her door, Jane ran into the 


McPherson get 
the room 


toward the 


rocker in and move 


Irantic th 


ind leaned over the bannister 
“It is for me, Mrs. McPherson. I 


looked out of the window. I'm going 
ght down.” 
Returning to her room, she. grabbed 


~ 


up her hat, her hand bag, and the tw 
| 
| 


from tl 


handkerchiefs, 
window 


still damp, 

Then, after a hurried g 
he went out, locked the doo: 
down the stairs 


reached 


™ 
around, 
and ran 


ltefore she the foot, 
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doorbell rang again. Swinging herself 
around sharply by the newel post, she 
rushed through the lower hall to the 
rear door and out, closing the door 
softly behind her, into a charming little 
stone courtyard adorned by pots of 
flowers and entirely inclosed by the 
backs of houses. 

Through the rear door of one of these 
houses, which was always left unlocked 

as was the rear door of the house 
she had just left—and through the hall 
she stole, letting herself out by the front 
door into Mulligan Place. 

A moment later, she saw a taxi com- 
ing down Sixth Avenue and hailed it 
instinctively, having no idea what di- 
rection she should give the driver— 
none other than Dicky Webb, on his 
way back to the National 
his small steak with onions! 

“Drive through the park.” This was 
the only thing she could think of. She 
had heard that it was impossible to get 
into a hotel without luggage, she was 
not a member of any club, and she had 
no friends in town. She drove through 
the park for over an hour. 

Afte1 
of his own accord into Columbus Cir- 


Lunch, for 


a while, the driver turned out 


cle and, reaching back, opened the door. 

“Where to, miss ?” 

Jane was in no mood to rebuke him 
and send him sternly back into the park. 
Perhaps he didn’t like the park. It 
was all the same to her where she went. 

“Oh she said, 

Through the window she watched the 
well-dressed surging up and 
down, the gay-colored hats, the care- 
fully tended faces, the tiny dogs, the 
beautiful high-heeled shoes; men and 
women together, the man 
swinging his stick and taking long, lei- 
surely steps, the woman looking up into 


-down the Avenue,” 


crowd 


walking 


his face and laughing, hurrying along at 
his side. Every one was so pretty and 
clean, even those who were too much 
painted ; everybody in the world had a 


nice, big bathtub and plenty of hot 


water, saving only one Jane Pierce, 
Patchin Place. She opened her bag, 
took out her powder puff and lip stick, 
freshened up her face, and tucked some 
wisps of hair up under her hat. 

In the act of returning the articles 
to her bag, Jane paused and stiffened. 
Then she began a calm and systematic 
search of its contents: two unironed 
handkerchiefs, three small wire hair- 
pins, one safety pin, one powder puff, 
one stick of lip rouge, one small pocket 
comb in its case, one toothbrush, one 
fountain pen, several cards, letters, and 
slips of paper, two latchkeys, one 
smaller key, a dollar bill, and one dollar 
That 
was all. Her purse was not there. She 
remembered that she had left it in the 
pocket of her raincoat, which was now 
hanging on a nail in her room in 
Patchin Place. 

She looked at the 
looked, it went up a dime. 
back into her bag. 
sixty-eight cents! 


and sixty-eight cents in change. 


meter; as_ she 
She looked 

Two dollars and 
What could she do? 
If she could only go in somewhere and 
tell him to wait, and send him the money 
later. She took a card from her bag 
and with her fountain pen wrote down 
the number of the together with 
a description of Dicky Webb—‘Broad 


cab, 


shoulders, red hair, large, misshapen 


ear.” She picked up a handful of 
change and regarded it. With it, one of 
the latchkeys lay in her hand; it was not 
the key to Patchin Place. 

Suddenly Jane opened the door of the 
taxi and gave a number to the driver. 

As she drew in her head, she looked 
full into the eyes of Benton Wood, the 
man she wished least of all men in the 
world to see, the man who had sought 
her at Patchin 
she had fled. He was just coming up 
from the café of the Brevoort Hotel, 
directly across from her. She looked 
back through the window and saw him 


Place and from whom 


beckoning to a taxi, which did not stop. 
Not waiting to see him succeed in get- 
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ting the next, she opened the door and 
called to the driver: 

“Driver, please make it as quickly 
as you can. I am being followed!” 

It struck her immediately that this 
was a stupid thing to say, but she could 
not think of anything that would have 
better. Certainly to have said 
“IT am in a hurry!” after hav- 
ing spent half the afternoon dawdling 
about in the park, would have amused 
even a taxi driver, grown phlegmatic 
through seeing so many funny things. 

As she closed the door, the taxi im- 
mediately gained speed. On reaching 
Washington Square, it wheeled sharply 
to the right, throwing her against the 
other side of the car. She lay huddled 
there until a turn to the left sent her 
The seemed will- 
ing to do all he could to make time. 

Below the park on MacDougal Street, 
Dicky Webb was forced to slow down. 
The groups of Italian children playing 
games in the street had no regard for 
traffic. Dicky honked his horn contin- 
ually as he 


been 
merely, 


back again. driver 


went along, and sometimes 
even shouted at them as the wheels 


Callie 


too close. 


Jane for a moment became stricken 
with fear, 


It seemed that they were 
At that rate, they 
soon would be overtaken. She turned 
and looked boldly through the rear win- 
dow. Her pursuer was less than a block 


ely moving. 


away 

that the 

her. own car was making 

the other. She 

groaned, twisting her hands. 
Suddenly she sat up very straight, 

and flung open the 


She realized with horror 
progress of 
clear a passage for 


reached into her bag, 
door of the taxicab. - 
“Ecco! 


called, 
1 


Bambini!” she 
summoning to her aid about all 
the Italian she knew, together with a 
bright smile and an inviting gesture of 
the arm \ small 
flung from her hand, flashed in the air 
behind her. Almost before they hit the 


Ragazzi ! 


shower of coins, 


ground, they were pounced upon by 
scores of children who, flocking like 
chickens at the sound of a spoon on a 
pan, squabbling and yelling, completely 
filled the street. 

Three times she did this and, by the 
time her taxi swung around the corner 
into Charlton Street, broad and empty, 
incredibly quiet, for three blocks in her 
wake not a child was left shooting craps, 
playing marbles, jumping rope, or tend- 
ing fires in the gutter. She reached 
David Morley’s house many minutes 
ahead of the other taxi and let herself 
in with the odd key she had found in 
her handbag. Benton Wood was not in 
time to see her do this and continued 
the pursuit to the Pennsylvania Station. 


CHAPTER V. 


Or had he seen her before? This was 
the question that obsessed David Mor- 
ley. 

He was among the first to enter the 
diner. Not that he was so very hungry, 
but that, rather, he was tired of 
ing through the window at his 
thoughts. 


star- 
own 
Moreover, he was tired of 
sitting opposite the fat man who had 
the lower under him. 

He sat for a long time over his food, 
eating absent-mindedly, buttering every- 
thing. 

He was troubled. 

Had he seen her before? 

At that moment it seemed to him that 
he must have met her at a dinner some- 
where, years ago. He tried to image 
her as using a knife and fork, sawing 
at a salad, eating an artichoke, tasting 
Glass of wine! 
With this last image, he had more suc- 
cess. He could clearly her eyes, 
wide gray eyes, bitter and accusing, 
fastened upon his the rim of a 
glass. As he watched her, the shape 
of the glass changed, became tall and 
straight, containing one 
broken, cherry. 


a glass of wine—— 
see 
over 


two 
brilliant 


straws, 


and a red 
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Lemonade! What an absurd idea! 
Those eyes! 

David Morley pushed away his plate 
and rose from the table. He thought 
a smoke would do him good. 

After an hour of staring through the 
window at his own thoughts, while a 
dead cigarette hung limply from be- 
tween his fingers, he decided, however, 
that a smoke was not what he needed. 
Perhaps what he really needed was a 
good night’s sleep. He had been work- 
ing hard for two nights and days on 
the fourth chapter of his third novel. 

He lay for some time in his stuffy 
upper, out the lights, 
watching the little hammock which con 
tained his 


before turning 


and 
the 


tie, shoes, 


forth 


collar and 
socks swing back and with 


of the train. 
He wrenched a 


movement 
magazine from his 
His hat fell 
off the hook above his head and rolled 


toward the 


grip and tried to read 


edge of his berth, where its 
progress was stopped by the heavy cur 
tain. He reached for it and 
the hi \fter a moment, 
he pushed the little light bulbs back 


their 


stuck if 
nto immocl 
into 
ockets and composed himself for 
lumber 

rhe the night 
David thought what a set of fools they 


train raced on into 


were to lie there and go to sleep and 
let a man with whom 


i ited 


1] ese a 
equally unacquat 


they were all 
didn’t 


robably have 


want to 


nted—y 


be acquat nothing 


common if they were acquainted 
‘cept poker, perhaps, or Charlie Chap 
lin Strat how many different 
kinds of peopl - What the devil 
had he started out with, anyway? Oh, 
ves! Rush with them the dark 
bell, tooting a whistle, 
and spitting red fire to the sky, hke a 


regular 


into 


ness—ringing a 


-—like a 
Why, 


Still, 


sure-enough dragon 
chimera, mind you 


hire a chauffeur — 


before you 
you go in 
public taxis, and you never see those 
fellows’ references—probably all right 

some of 


them all right—that guy this 


afternoon was all right—some driver! 
—some idea of physics, too, and quite 
a hunch about crowd psychology. Fel- 
had a cauliflower ear. Wonder if 
he'd ever been a fighter. Wonder what 
he said to our kind friend who took so 
much trouble to see that fellow off on 
the train. Wonder if he caught his 
train. Nice fellow—artichoke ear——~— 

David Morley was very, very tired. 
This was the reason, perhaps, why he 
did not at once fall asleep. It was 
nearly an hour later when he reached 
up and turned on the light above his 
head and carefully removed tlfe blanket 
from over him, stowing it neatly at the 
foot of the bed. 

“Why don’t they. have some air in 
these boats? There ought to be a slight 
breeze, going a thousand miles an hour. 
My nose is full of dry cinders. Per- 
haps that’s why I can’t get any air.” 

Glad of an opportunity to be active 
for a moment, he searched for his hand- 


low 


kerchief under his pillow and blew his 
Then he sniffed the 
air for a moment critically 

“No, it’s I’m in an upper 
berth!” he complained. “Bad air rises 


nose vigorously. 
bec ause 


That fellow 


right 


under me is sleeping al 
Perhaps that’s why [ can’t. | 
e’d be a 
T set 

He raised his head and looked out 
into the aisle below, 
which was full of a whispering, 


darkness \t 


light, under which sat a 


hearty sleeper the first 


knew h 


minute eyes on him!” 


over the curtain 


one end Was a 


bright 
portel ‘dozing 
over a newspaper. 

“You bet he sleeps all right! You 
that is? It’s he’s 
not supposed to. Now, if I wasn’t sup 

How do I know I am 
Perhaps I’m not. Watt 
Of course I’m not supposed 


know why because 
posed to 

supposed to 
a minute! 
to! How could a fellow sleep with a 
lady crook pussy-footing it about his 
apartment, tying the silver up into neat 
parcels, busting his safe with a hair- 
pin—provided that she hadn’t the com- 
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bination to it!—and getting his papers 
all mixed up?” 

He lay down again. 

“What you suppose she is really do- 
ing?” 

Powdering her nose, probably, in his 
honest-to-God mirror, 
and sorry she can’t take it off on her 


Louis Quinze 


back. Well, if any one was going to 
lug off that mirror, he would rather it 
would be a woman with eyes and hair 
like hers; she’d get so much fun out of 
Always thought that mirror ought 
woman in front of it. 

Funny about being a thief. One min- 
ute you've never stolen anything, and 
you're just as good as anybody, and the 
next minute you have stolen something, 
and you’re a thief. Wonder how she 
started in. Picking somebody’s pocket 
on the street Sitting over a glass of 
lemonade in the Brevoort! He sat bolt 
upright in his berth. 


1 
ynave a 


n an six 
before the opening of this story 

happened also to be the hot- 
ht of the Brevoort 
as crowded in all its inter-open- 


August evening about 


g year—the 
ooms with perspiring, uncomfort- 
pec ple. 
the room Street, 
the particular haunt of poets 
rs from the Washington 
ict adjacent—that is to say, 
evening when they felt them- 
iciently 


nearest Eighth 


wealthy to make it 
heir while, The Working Girls’ 
» called, in which John Mase- 


ed at one time to wash glasses 


form other ignominious offices, 


he resort of those 


ingenuous 
vhen broke or near-broke—in the 
arest Eighth Street, I say, at 
of the evening in question, 
filled. 
waiters, as hot as anybody; or 
loped about from 
m café to bar, and back again, 


e Was 


kitchen to 


} 
th 


nong the tables, among the 


people who, after several hours of such 
journeying, had grown to look to them 
all exactly alike, red-faced, limp, and 
irritated. People were cross to the 
waiters, and sometimes the waiters an- 
swered back, saying, “You know I 
have my troubles, too, madame,” or, “I 
wonder if you'd be so kind as to let me 
buy a drink, sir, and put it on your 
check?” or, insolently, after an un- 
impressive tip had been ostentatiously 
left on the tray, “Maybe you need it 
yourself, sir, more than I do.” 

More often than usual, the waiters 
brought to the poets and painters, and 
to the painters and poets whom they 
had either married or not, things which 
they had never ordered at all, had never 
even noticed anybody else drinking, for 
these people seldom ate, but always 
drank, even when they did not partic- 
ularly want to. And when such blun- 
ders occurred, one of two things was 
sure to happen. Either the person thus 
abused, because it was a hot night, made 
no fuss whatsoever about it 
what was set before him, or, because it 


and took 


was a hot night, made a very great fuss 
indeed, even to the point sometimes of 
rising and delivering an aggrieved ad 
dress to the company in general on the 
subject of Why is a Waiter, or offer- 
ing to meet the delinquent lackey in 
Washington Mews at midnight, armed 
with anything at all, and “learn him.” 

\t ten minutes to 
man, tall and very good-looking indeed, 
with the kind of hair 
that is called dark 
and the kind of features that are 
called 


indeed when one considered 


eleven, a young 
chestnut-brown 
sometimes “crisp,” 
eyes, 
looking 


sometimes “clear-cut,” 


very cool 
how hot he must really be, in a spotless 
suit of some light silk material, walked 
through all the rooms of the café, find 
ing no table whereon to lay his head, 
and finally came to the doorway of the 
Eighth Street. From a 
small square table along the side near- 
est him, as he stood looking toward the 


room nearest 
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back of the room, a lady who, because 
it was a hot night, had been inspired 
to drink one each of all the different 
kinds of cocktails in the world, had just 
been borne fainting, and very hastily 
indeed, by the two gentlemen 
whom she had been sitting. 

To this table David Morley now pro- 


ceeded: he seated himself, and at the 
end of 


with 


about ten minutes of waiting, 
succeeded in ordering a drinl 

\t this period he was not living in 
Charlton Street. 
that 
matter of fact, became a 
a God-fearing man could live. He wa 


It was not until some 


time later Charlton Street, as a 


treat where 
living up in the Seventies, a bit west 
of the park. He was not acquainted 
with anybody in the room 

Everybody else seemed to be at 
private party of personal friends, 
much at home did he appear, so f1 
to rise and say, “Whew! My God, it’s 
hot! I can’t sit in that cha 
longer!’ and wander about the room, 


1 


excl 


minute 


anging 


atrectionate I 
s, or embrace 
and gentlemen some 
11s ed tog 
as fourteen people 


around this 


ed doing it 


inothe1 high ball, 


iftine’ it hi 


U 


and no ind 


to drink 


seemed among 


girl, with a white face 


very extraordinary gray eyes, sitting at 
the table just in front of him. At first 
glance, she seemed to be well enough 
dressed, but regarding her more closely, 
he saw that she was pitifully shabby. 
She was drinking lemonade from a tall 
glass, with the aid of two straws, one 
of which A brilliant red 
cherry showed halfway up the glass. 
David wondered ! 


was broken. 


who she 
what she was doing there. 
watched 


was, and 
She seemed, 
her, 


as he 


never to look at 


anybody, although her eyes were never 
ig about the brightly lighted, 
He, 100, looked 
room now, and thought hew 
cool it 1 st be on the 


still, movi 
smoky, untidy room. 
about the 
beaches, and ot 
e crowds of people who lay stretched 
the sand there, doubtless, this 


darkness, 


Ol very 


minute, in the sweet, fresh 


sleeping as unconsciously as children. 


that fleas, 


And 


1 
sleep on these beaches, 


sand 
them awake 


ex epting there were 


probably, to keep 
vet people did 
inds of families of 


of the 


away 


them, whole 
through the heat 


a few miles 


um- 
from this 
blew a wind that was 
had a 


spread t ove 


if one 


rone there with hin 
on at all that he could 
that one’s mind plays quee 
and you never can say 
David 
a sandy beach, de 


thought will be, 


and the girl 

, , 

ay eyes, WnO would 
forgetful for the moment of 


1 


making her so sad, under his 


1 he looked at her again, she was 


usly and earnestly and as 1 


art were in it chasing the 
her glass. 


and ate it 
about the 


the bottom of 
he ran it down 


and seriously, looking 
just a child!” thought 
which the thought came 














was 
if 
the 


ASS. 


the 


ught 
ame 








to him that he himself was, after all, 
to a great extent a little boy, and that 
he would like to play with her. He 
would like to buy sixty lemonades and 
spear the cherries for her, one by one, 
seriously. 

“I'm crazy with the heat, I guess,” 
said David Morley to himself. 

But after a moment his eyes went 
back to the girl in front of him. 

“\WWonder what is the matter with 
her?” he questioned. “No little girl is 
supposed to look like that—that’s sure. 
So—so sort of bitter, you know, and 
as if she wouldn’t believe anything you 
told her, no matter how nice it might 
be—as if she’d believe it less, the nicer 
it sounded, you know. She’s had some 
hard knocks, I should say, poor kid. 
And it’s easy to see she wasn’t exactly 
born to ’em. Look at those fingers! 
Nobody but a—but the sort of person 
you mean by ‘a lady’ ever has hands 
like that. And the way she closes her 
mouth—wonderful—except that it’s 
sort of hard. Lord, you could do any- 
thing with a girl like that if you’d give 
her a chance! As it is, I dare say she'll 
go straight to the devil one of these 
days, and nobody’ll care a darn, her- 
self least of all.” 

David looked for his waiter, who was 
taking orders from eight hilarious peo- 
ple crowded about the small round table 
beside his own. After a minute, catch- 
ing the fellow’s eye, he motioned for 
his check, taking from his wallet a 
twenty-dollar bill, which was the small- 
est thing he could find. 

The waiter, with eight orders in his 
head and twenty dollars in his hand, 
rushed out of the room, scdoping as 
he passed, from the table of the young 
lady, some change she had left there 
for her drink 

She also, evidently, was preparing to 
leave. David wondered if she had pro- 
duced the money from her stocking, as 
she seemed to be carrying no bag. Then 
he tried to imagine where she would go 
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when she left the grill. It occurred to 
him that perhaps she had no more plans 
as to her next move in life than had he 
himself. 

Just then the waiter hurried in. He 
set two drinks down sloppily on a table 
at which two men were sitting, depos- 
ited a tray of bills before the gray- 
eyed girl of David’s contemplation, 
gathered up some empty glasses and a 
selzer siphon from a table near, and 
hastened back to the kitchen. 

“He’s given her my change,” said 
David to himself. He carefully se- 
lected a cigarette from his case, tapped 
it on the table, and lighted it, meantime 
watching her face in the mirror. 

For a moment nothing happened. 

Then without turning her head, the 
girl moved her eyes from table to table 
in a slow survey of the room. David 
was thoughtfully flicking an ash from 
his cigarette. 

He raised his eyes again quickly to 
the mirror. 

With her eyes fastened on the door 
through which the waiter had disap- 
peared, the young woman _ adroitly 
transferred the bills from the table to 
her coat pocket, leaving the change on 
the tray, and, rising, walked swiftly 
from the room. 

David could not say that he was 
astonished. It seemed to him that a 
perfectly natural thing had happened. 
His only clear feeling was of a pity for 
the child which amounted almost to de- 
votion, and an urgent sense that he must 
follow her and find her and befriend 
her for the rest of her life. 


Now, as the train plunged onward 
into the night, David Morley turned 
from side to side in his uncomfortable 
berth, unable to sleep, unable to think, 
unable to do anything at all but stare 
before him at the eyes, the mouth, the 
hands, the so apparent weariness and 
wretchedness of the child he had not 
followed and found, and whom doubt- 
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less no one in the world had befriended, 
who was now no longer just a shabby, 
bewildered little girl, betrayed by a too 
opportune temptation which circum- 
stances had thrown in her way, but a 
well-gowned and self-possessed woman, 
incredibly clever and accomplished in 
what had apparently since become her 
accepted field. 

He wondered what she had stolen 
from the man who was following her 
in the taxi. As for himself, Dave Mor 
ley, whatever she might see fit to loot 
from him in his absence could not so 
greatly wrong him as he had wronged 
her years before, in passively letting her 
drift on and out of his horizon—he, a 
big, lonely fellow with plenty of money 
and nothing in the world to do. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The room in Morley’s Charlton Street 
house was quite dark when Jane Pierce 
got to her feet, and an appreciable chill 
had crept into the air, the fire having 
died unheeded some hours before. 
There was still a faint light outside, 
she noticed, and, groping her way with 
comparative ease to the door at the 
end of the hall, she opened it and looked 
out onto the little garden. 

\ narrow walk, separating tiny, for- 
mal flower beds, running from the 
rough stone steps to the tall wooden 


fence at the back, in which was a door, 


nearly hidden from sight by a blossom 
ing wistaria vine, cut the garden pre- 
cisely in two. 

red flags running wet and straight 

Down to the little flapping gate.” 

lane said this over softly, aloud. A 
cool wind came up, stirring her hair 
from her forehead. It felt good to her 
eyes, hot from weeping. She lifted her 
face to it. 

A delicate fragrance from some un- 
seen flower came to her nostrils, and 
the leaves on the sumac tree made a 
pleasant sound 


“It is a sweet night,” she said. She 
sat down on the step and clasped her 
arms about her knees. 

‘rom the next garden, hidden from 
her by the high fence, came the sound 
of laughter and of dishes rattling. 

Suddenly she realized that she was 
very hungry. She wondered if the man 
who had so graciously put his house at 
her disposal for three or four. days at 
least always took his meals out. She 
earnestly trusted that this was not the 
case. He seemed to be living quite 
alone, and people who live quite alone, 
she had observed, usually do take their 
meals out. Still, she would go down 
into the kitchen and see. There might 
be a little coffee, and even the end of a 
stale loaf of bread. 

David Morley always took his meals 
out except when he was working on a 
novel. During such periods, he pre 
ferred to eat alone, unaccosted by his 
friends and acquaintances, who knew 
quite as well as he did all the restaurants 
and eating houses it was his custom to 
frequent. If he ate out, he was almost 
sure to be invited to somebody’s else 
table, or obliged to offer a seat at his 
own table to somebody else, and no 
matter what he did about it, whether 


he was weak or firm, gracious or surly, 
that train of his thought was _ inter- 


rupted. It was an interruption, but for 
the most part only a physical one, to go 
out to the delicatessen’s and buy some 
ready cooked food. Twice a week a 
stout negress named Blanche came in 
and, among other things, washed his 
dishes for him. 

Jane found in the ice box half a 
roasted chicken, a large melon, three 
eggs, a half pound of sweet butter, some 
potato salad, and a half pint of cream. 
On the table were coffee, rice, a large 
tin of olive oil, part of a loaf of bread, 
a volume of Herrick’s poems, a pad 
of paper—on which were several aim 
less sketches of dogs and cats and the 
name David Morley written over and 
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over in an interesting, careless hand— 
and every possible species of unwashed 
dish. In the cupboard. were six tins 
of spinach, a jar of marmalade, and 
some wizened potatoes. 

The kitchen contained, to a hasty in- 
everything that a hungry 
woman could wish. But a later, more 
systematic search failed entirely to un- 
Jane looked everywhere 
for it. There just wasn’t any salt. Yet 
nobody, she was sure, ate his meals 
without salt. Still, a man who read 
Robert Herrick aloud to himself over 
his beans and bacon would be capable of 
anything. No, that was wrong—Rob- 
ert Herrick himself had had a fondness 
for food; he was quite the proper one 
to read. However, she wished to know 
what Mr. David Morley had been in- 
spired to do with the salt. 

What did people do with salt, ex- 

| to eat it? 

They melted ice on the sidewalk in 
front of their houses. They froze ice 

They gargled their throats with 


ventory, 


earth the salt. 


he ran up two flights to the bath- 
room, Dut it was not there. They salt 
thei She ran into the 
studio and looked on table. 
Not there. A disconsolate glance about 
the room, however, discovered a round 
red box marked “Shaker Salt” on the 
Hoor by the fireplace, and a trail of salt 
on the hearth, 
her shoe 


beer. down 


desk and 


crunched under 
She bore the precious mineral 


which 


down into the kitchen, wondering what 
in the world he could have had it there 
for—to put out the fire? 

Later that evening, preparing for a 
luxurious bath, Jane discovered that 
there was no soap in the bathroom. 

“My faith,” she said, “what an ex- 
traordinary man! Wager you anything 
you like the soap’s on the piano.” 

Then, having decided that he had 
taken it with him, she went downstairs, 
resigned to bathe with laundry soap. 
She found in the kitchen a plentiful 


supply of scullery cleansers and am- 
monia, but not even a wafer of yellow 
soap clinging to the top of a washboard. 

Returning to the bathroom, she made 
a careful selection from a row of square 
bottles which read: Listerine, Glycerin, 
Peroxide, Rosewater, Hamamelis, Eau 
de Cologne, and so forth, and from 
among a promiscuity of smaller bottles 
of different sizes and prepared for her 
steaming tub a potpourri of sweetly- 
scented, healing, and refreshing lotions, 
in which figured several large hand- 
fuls of bath salts, a great deal of borax, 
and a few invigorating drops of aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia. Calling to 
mind a tall black hawthorn jar she had 
seen on the floor in the Oriental bed- 
room, rushed out, returning with 
both hand full of spiced rose leaves and 
little sticks of sandalwood, which she 
scattered evenly on the surface of the 
flood. Finally, much to her joy coming 
upon a squat jar of her favorite Pate 
Agnel, she leaped hastily into the tub 
and“out again, to lather herself from 
head to foot. 

The one fitting climax for this orgy 
of luxury was sleep. Donning a pair 
of sea-green silk pajamas which she 
found in one of the yawning bureau 


she 


drawers, and which her host was ap- 
parently somewhat averse to, as they 
had never worn from 
Ethel,” Jane guessed, “or from Trou- 
sers, her idea of a hunting suit’—she 
slipped into bed, turned out the light, 
and almost immediately was as sound 
asleep as if she had been a child or an 
honest woman. 

She had left the door to the attic 
stairway open. 


been —“lLove 


CHAPTER VII. 


When Jane Pierce awoke, she did 
not, as one might have reason to im- 
agine, rub her confused, unbelieving 
eyes and say, “Where am I?” Not for 
a minute. 
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When Jane Pierce awoke, she had not 
the slightest difficulty in remembering 
where she was. 

The fact that she had no desire to 
move from where she lay, no wish to 
so much as raise one finger from its 
position of blissful relaxation—not so 
much as a thought even of getting her- 
self to her feet, as quickly as possible, 
in order to stretch and rub her cramped, 
unrested body—proved to Jane, beyond 
a doubt, that she had of spent the 
night on the hard boards of her floor 
in Patchin Place. This kindly assur- 
ance alone would have kept her from 
asking any unimportant, foolish ques- 
tions. 

As Jane lay, enveloped in smooth, 
heavy white linen, she allowed her eyes 
to move slowly about the room The 
sun was streaming in at the window, 
whose curtains, blown into the room 
from time to time by a breeze from the 
garden, gave glimpses beneath them of 
green leaves and now and then a patch 
of very blue sky. She considered if 
there were anything in the world which 
could get her out of bed. Coffee? Oh, 
no. Besides, coffee should be brought 


to her. Why was not somebody up and 


busy and about the house, bringing cof 
fee to her? 
to stay in 


It was so much more fun 
bed if 


up and stirring! 


somebody else was 
That bathtub? Oh, 
no. Not after her luxurious dip of the 
night before. She could wait a half 
hour just where she the 
ichtest uneasiness. Even a glance at 
her little enameled wrist watch did not 
distress her. Quarter past eleven, but 
what of that ? 

Finally, thought of 
something which did bring her out of 
bed, but yawningly and without undue 
haste, even then 
geous black satin robe lined with scar- 
let and embroidered with one enormous 
gold dragon, and thrusting her feet into 
Chinese shoes much to big for her, so 
that she was obliged to scuff her 


was without 


however, she 


Slipping into a got 


way 


along wherever she went, she made her 
way sleepily downstairs and, sitting 
down at the library table, lifted the 
telephone receiver from the hook. 

She had to wait some time for her 
number and nearly went to sleep again 
over the business, but firtally the call 
was answered. 

“Hello! Is Miss Sanderson 
This is Mrs. Pierce speaking.” 

She was obliged to wait again for 
some moments, during which time she 
discovered that the cord of the tele- 
phone would not quite reach to the 
armchair, which inviting bulk she was 
quite too indolent to move to the tele- 
phone. 

“Hello! 
derson is Perry? Is he better? 
Oh, that’s good. Yes, I thought so, too, 
Did the fruit come? 
ette? Oh, 


there? 


Good morning, Miss 
How 


San- 


And the mignon- 
does he, really? I was 
afraid he might not even notice it, al- 
though he always used to love it so 
well. You can 


1 


you know, when 


never tell about them, 
they’re so—— I beg 
your pardon? Oh. Well, tell him I’m 
afraid I can’t get up to see him to-day, 
but [’ll surely see him soon. Tell him 
to take a good rest, and I'll surely see 
him very soon.” 

Jane hung up the receiver and re- 


mained for moment where she was 


sitting. her face -oftened into a beauti- 
ful tenderness. 

Presently her eves fell on the tele 
gram, lying on she had 
dropped it revi She 
placed it on the table, 
observed 


us evening 
picked it up an 

which for the fir time she 
to be covered with typewritten sheets of 
paper \ typewriter, i 
half-written 


still containing 


oppo- 


ilf concealed by 


sheet, stood on the 
site end of the 
a disorderly newspaper, its 
flung to one side. 

“Wonder if he writes.” 


1 


table, hz 


carriage 


She picked up the sheet lying near- 
est her and glanced down its length, 
curiously. 
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“The author certainly has no knowl- 
edge of women, whatever else he may 
know,” she mused. “Either that or he 
lacks the ability to express himself. No 
woman would flatten her nose against 
a window, any more than she’d wear 
cotton stockings when interviewing a 
theatrical manager. Listen to this, for 
Heaven's sake! Impossible !” she read 
a passage aloud. 

““ “Of course, we women are differ- 
ent from you men,” said Clara. “Men 
are unforgiving, but women forgive 
freely; it is their mother instinct.” A 
gentle look came into her mild blue eyes, 
and she clasped her hands upon her 
chest, her bosom filled with emotion.’ ” 

“Bosom filled with sawdust!” said 
Jane. She noticed that some of the 
lines had been scratched out and writ 
ten in again. He was evidently hav- 
ing a hard time with it. 

She read on for a moment, very 
much amused, then reached for the 
next sheet, still looking at the page in 
her hand 

“~~, 
What’ 
The second page began as follows: 
“The city, in a storm, is not differ- 
the country. The thunder 
rumbles, the lightning flashes, the black 
cloud sags and bursts, and the heavy 
rain is spilled. To a man, iron wrought 
into a building is different from iron in 
the ore. But as for the storm, it falls 
simply upon the earth, where it has al- 
ways fallen 


this is 
this 


something different. 


ent from 


It does not know that in 
centuries some 
come and built a city under it 

Jane let her jaw drop in astonish- 
ment. This was not at all 
had been expecting. 

“David Morley, did you write that?” 
she said, looking about the room. “But 
that’s great stuff!” 


the last few one has 


” 


what she 


She read on down the page; then, 
with an exclamation-of amazement, she 
seated herself at the table and, quickly 


arranging the 
2 


sheets in their proper 


order, read them all, eagerly and with 
increasing admiration. It was appar- 
ently the chapter of a book. And what 
a book! Woman seemed to be the one 
subject with which he was unable to 
cope. He was obviously a man who had 
been in many places and seen many 
things. 

“But what about this Ethel? You'd 
think a man must have learned some- 
thing from a woman who would say, 
‘I need you. Come at once.’ ”’ 

Jane picked up the telegram again 
and looked at it. 

“Curious,” she said. 

Then a thought struck her. 

“Do you know,” she reflected, “I'll 
bet she’s his sister? A man never learns 
anything about women from his sister.” 

She picked up a pencil and began 
making idle marks upon a sheet of 
paper, her eyes traveling over the many 
books on the open shelves, the walls, 
quite bare except for rough 
sketches of heads, the untidy 
hearth, with and salt. 
Then her eyes came back to the table, 
and she the page of the 
chapter that had caught her attention. 

“T could do a woman better than that 
myself,” she said, and after a moment 
began to write, scarcely realizing what 
she was doing, revising and adding to 
the material suggested. 


three 
men’s 
strewn ashes 


reread first 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It had been on a Monday that Jane 
Pierce had sought in David Morley’s 
house refuge from the man she feared 
and hated. On the following Thursday 
afternoon, she stood in the front room 
upstairs, looking out upon Charlton 
Street, reviewing the situation in her 
mind. 

The master of the house had not re- 
turned nor had he sent an ambassador 
in his stead to trouble her with inves- 
tigations. The reason for this mys- 
terious and peculiar benevolence she 
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did not know, nor did she trouble to 
question. She was conscious that he 
might return at any moment, and fully 
aware of the possibility of consequent 
unpleasantness, but she had long ago 
learned to seize upon the more salient 
features of any situation in which she 
might find herself, and not to be con- 
cerned with futile anxiety as to the 
less important factors. The import- 
ant thing in her present position was 
that she had, by making free use of 
another’s property, been enabled to 
avoid for three entire days a vicinity 
which it had become unsafe for her to 
approach, 

She needed money. She must have 
by her the means of getting away from 
this house and into other quarters at a 
moment’s notice. Moreover, she had 
been living on spinach for a day and 
a half and was hungry for food. By 
the end of another day, at the most, she 
must risk a return to Patchin 
and look up her pocketbook. But she 
knew that the longer she remained 
away, the more chance she had of dis- 
couraging the efforts of those in search 
of her. She had seen no further evi- 
dence of Benton Wood’s presence in 
the neighborhood, and while this did 
not persuade her that he had given up 
his project, it did cause her to believe 
that she had succeeded in putting him 
off the track. She was confident that 
he had gained access to her room and 
searched it. She was equally confident, 
however, that she had left nothing be- 
hind which would be of particular use 
to him. 


Place 


Her mind clear on these points, and 
comparatively at ease, she went down- 
stairs to telephone. 

She called the same number she had 
called earlier in the week. 


After a brief conversation, she 
grasped the transmitter tightly in her 
hand and leaned forward. 

“What’s that?” she 
didn’t get your letter. 


said. “No, I 
I’ve been out of 


town. What’s the matter? He’s sick? 
What seems to be the trouble? I see, 
You say he’s better to-day? Oh, that’s 
good. Miss Sanderson, when did you 
send that letter? Tuesday.” Jane 
groaned softly, pressing the transmit- 
ter against her breast. “I see. You 
sent it to Patchin Place, I suppose? 
Yes, of course. Would it be too late 
to see Perry if I should come up now? 
I see. I will be up in the morning. By 
the way, Miss Sanderson, where is 
Perry now? Oh, I'd take him in from 
the porch if I were you! %I—I'’m 
afraid he may get more cold. Yes, I 
know, but I think you’d better keep him 
in bed until I see him, anyway. The 
days are rather chilly still. And see 
that there’s some one with him all the 
time until I get there. He—he might 
be lonesome. I know. Of course you 
do. But you'll take him right in? 
Thank you. I'll see you in the morn- 
ing. Good-by.” 

Troubled as she was with an uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not the letter 
in question, which she most fervently 
wished to keep out of his reach, had 
fallen into the hands of Benton Wood, 
Jane nevertheless succeeded in remain- 
ing in the house during the rest of the 
day. For, as she reasoned, if there 
were no danger of his presence about 
the place so far as her own safety was 
concerned, there was equally no danger 
of the letter addressed to Patchin Place 
falling into his hands now. Of course, 
it was very possible he had already got 
his hands on it. In which case, it would 
be useless for her to go back to her 
room to look for it, and quite as use- 
less at this moment as later in the night 
—which seemed, altogether, a more 
suitable time for her venture. 

She could not see Perry until morn- 
ing if she should go to him, and her go- 
ing to him for no reason which she 
would be able to give, beyond a fussy 
and not too plausible interest in the 
physical welfare of a convalescent who 
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was merely recovering from a cold and 
was nearly restored to his normal 
health, would arouse a concern and pos- 
sibly suspicion which she wished to 
avoid. In addition to which, and this 
most important of all, there was the 
fact that her own personal safety and 
freedom to move, provided she showed 
a proper amount of caution, in any di- 
rection she pleased, was of especial 
value to him, since he was unable to 
move about for himself. 

Nevertheless, she put in a most rest- 
less and anxious evening, try as she 
would to assure herself that what she 
was doing was the only sensible and 
reasonable thing for her to do. She 
felt helpless and terribly alone, entirely 
alone, not only in this city, but in the 
whole world. She tried to think of 
some one on whom she could depend a 
little, ever so little, to help her in her 
trouble. There was no one. She had 
not been so utterly desolate for years. 

In the front hall was hanging an 
overcoat of David Morley’s, a capa- 
cious, rough, faithful-looking coat. It 
looked so absurdly friendly to her, 
somehow, as she happened to glance 
up at it on one of her many pilgrimages 
about the house—for she could not sit 
still for long in any one place—that 
she took it down and wrapped it about 
her. After that, she made a fire in the 
grate and, drawing the armchair close, 


sat before the blaze almost pleasantly 


for quite a while, from time to time 
stroking the rough material with her 
hand, or rubbing her cheek against it. 
She chanced to catch sight again of 
the telegram on the table, which she had 
not thought of destroying, although its 
presence annoyed her. There was a 
woman who had a friend, she thought. 
“Dave, I need you. Come at once.” 
And he had left his toothbrush hanging 
in the bathroom, his paragraph unfin- 
ished in the typewriter—to go to Ethel. 
No, she was not his sister. Or, if she 
were, Jane wished that she might be. 


She got up and went slowly over to 
the table, looking pathetically childlike, 
the big coat hanging off her shoulders. 
She looked for a long time at the mes- 
sage on the yellow slip of paper. Then 
suddenly she picked up a pencil and 
scrawled directly under it: “Dave, I 
need you. Come at once. Jane.” 
After which she put her head down on 
the table and wept. 


Jane had thrown her last coin to the 
Italian children who had blocked her 
taxi in her flight to Charlton Street. 
She was obliged now to walk to her 
room in Patchin Place, not a very long 
walk, but she had not been sufficiently 
nourished for a day or two, and felt 
somewhat sick and weak. To add to 
the already considerable discomfort, at 
about midnight, an hour before Jane 
started forth on her anxious quest, it 
had begun to rain; so that the fact that 
her raincoat was hanging in Patchin 
Place, seemed to be, ironically enough, 
the very reason why she especially 
needed her purse, which was in the 
pocket of her raincoat. 

The streets were deserted, save for 
here and there a police officer, whom 
she instinctively avoided, a few loafers 
in front of the saloons, and now and 
then a taxi, rhythmically spanking the 
wet street with its chains as it sped 
along. 

\Vhen she turned into the little court, 
she experienced a moment of actual 
terror. It was so dark in there that 
she could not have known if four men 
were waiting to spring out upon her as 
she approached her door. She felt as 
she had sometimes felt, when a child, 
in walking very slowly through some 
space of inky blackness, into which she 
was terrified to step and into which she 
had forced herself for no other reason 
than that she was terrified. 

When she fitted her key into her mail 
box, it turned round and round, fool- 
ishly. The lock had been broken. She 
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put her hand into the box to make sure, 
but found it empty, as she had felt 
would be the case. ~ 

Jane smiled to herself, a noiseless, 
mirthless little chuckle. 

Softly fitting her latchkey into the 
door, she entered and crept up the two 
flights of creaking stairs to her room. 
The hall carpet, under the tiny blue cone 
of gas which was always left burning, 
showed particularly ugly in design and 
offensive in color, as well as unusually 
dirty, after the house in Charlton Street. 
On the first landing, she smelled a 
strong odor of gin. 

Upon entering her own room, she was 
immediately certain that some one had 
been in it during her absence. She 
could not tell what it was that gave her 
this impression, but she was convinced 
that she was right. A glance about, in 
the light of the one gas jet—which she 
turned down hastily as soon as she had 
lighted it, from some confused notion 
of silence—revealed nothing unusual in 
the aspect of the room. The blankets 
were on the chair instead of on the 
floor, a change which might, however, 
easily have been effected by Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson, And she rather thought that 
her umbrella, which was now hanging 
under her raincoat, had been left hang- 
ing over it. But she could not be sure 
about that. She crossed to the wall on 


which they were hanging and put her 
hand in the right pocket of her coat. 
Her purse was not there. 
she put her hand then into the left 


Very calmly 


pocket; and not until she had drawn 
forth the desired object and found the 
bills, and the check which she had not 
so far been able to get cashed, still in- 
tact, did she realize how intense had 
been the strain on her nerves which the 
presence of all her financial resources 
in this unguarded position had caused 
her. 

This time she was very careful to 
place her purse in her handbag. Also, 
she packed her suit case with the things 


she had most painfully missed. duri 
the last few days, and locked every- 
thing else which belonged to her into 
her trunk. 

All this she did moving noiselessly 
and stealthily, starting at every im- 
agined sound. 

Then all at once anger against her- 
self surged up within her. That she 
should move with fearful steps about 
this room, which was her own room, 
and about the streets, through which 
she had the perfect right to go, and 
even about the house of David Morley, 
in which her presence, unlawful and 
reprehensible as it might be, was no 
concern of Benton Wood’s, infuriated 
her, causing her to lift her chin high 
and look about her with drooping lids 
and a disdainful mouth. If she were 
alone, if the actual welfare of another 
human life were not hanging upon her 
every movement, clogging her steps, 
then even the fierce revulsion which 
she always felt when in the presence 
of this man would be slight and incon- 
siderable in comparison to her need of 
freedom, her habit of fearlessness, she 
who had never been afraid before! 
She longed for the day when once again 
she could move without thought of him, 
and if it should so happen, meet him 
face to face on the street, without so 
much as a quickening of the pulse. 

Yet for the present, she knew she 
must avoid, and quake with terror at 
the very thought of, Benton Wood— 
Benton Wood, who, the moment he 
should catch sight of her or become 
aware of would be 
hot on her trail with a warrant for her 
arrest. And she must be free, and 
keep free, on account of Perry. 


her whereabouts, 


Obeying an impulse which she could 
not define, she went to the door which 
opened into the adjoining room, and 
listened. 

Then slowly, stiffly, she drew back 
from the door. 
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In the next room a man was snoring 
yently. 

Her eyes, turning slowly, fell upon 
an object she had not noticed when she 
first entered the room—a fat cigar, of 
which the one end had not been lighted 
and of which the other end was chewed 
into pulp, flat as the end of a discarded 
stalk of asparagus, reposing on the shelf 
of the sink in the little sink room, just 
visible from where she was standing. 

She felt her hair rise on her head. 
And, for a full moment before her pre- 
cipitate flight, she stood braced to meet 
the wakened, stampeded house. She 
was sure that she had screamed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


\fter the rain of the previous night, 
Washington Square was as fresh and 
green as a village common. The 
benches in the sun had dried quickly, 
but those in the shade of the trees, 
which were already thick with foliage, 
at eight o’clock were still damp, with 
large drops standing on them. Girls 
on the way to work came briskly along 
the pavements, but when they reached 
the park through which at this time of 
year they made it a ritual to pass, lifted 
their faces into the soft air, and turned 
their heads from side to side as they 
went. Sometimes, though not often, 
they stopped quite still for a moment, 
to watch the sparrows in the drinking 
fountain spattering shining drops into 
the sunlight. 

Even MacDougal Street was trans 
formed—not clean, exactly, but notice 


ably cleaner, and gay with color from 


fruit carts and open vegetable stalls, 
picturesque as a street in Naples 

\nd the little garden behind David 
Morley’s house was the prettiest thing 
for blocks around. Along all one side 
of the wooden fence some little yellow 
flowers were blooming. And the walk 
down the middle, wherever a flag was 
slightly sunken, contained a tiny pool 


of clear water, as bright with blue and 
green as a soap bubble. And all the 
sparrows who were not in the park were 
bathing in the gutters of David Morley’s 
house. 

Jane Pierce opened her eyes with a 
start and looked quickly about the room. 
There was no apparent reason for her 
awakening so abruptly. No delicate 
ornament from the top of the cabinet 
—sitting in perfection at the time when 
she went to bed—lay broken now in 
tiny bits beneath it. Buddha still sat 
musing on eternity, his hands folded 
over his stomach, and Shaka still stood 
beside him, guarding the room, one 
hand receiving and the other giving. 
The window, raised high on its pulley, 
had not without warning found its own 
way suddenly and noisily back to the 
sill, Neither was there a dog barking, 
chained in a backyard somewhere; nor 
was the telephone ringing in the room 
directly below. 

She was about to close her eyes again 
when she that the door into the 
hall, which she had deliberately left 
open, was now Closed. 

She threw down the covers and sat 
up, reaching for the dressing gown at 
the foot of the bed. As she did so, 
there came a distinct tap on the door, 
a tap gentle and uncertain, but never- 
theless persistent. 


Saw 


For a moment Jane sat motionless 

Then suddenly, with a swift move- 
ment flinging the black robe about her 
shoulders, she slipped to the rug and 
made a dash for the door, her hand 
outstretched before her ready to turn 
the key. At the same moment, a loud, 
muffled knock sounded, and_ before 
Jane could reach the door, it began 
open. Before she could 
throw herself against it, a voice ad- 
dressed her from the other side. 

“Now don’t do anything like that,” 
it said. “You'll be sure to spill the 


slowly to 


coffee.” 


And with a bowl of sugar in one 
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hand and a steaming cup in the other, 
David Morley elbowed his way into 
the room. 

“I knocked many, many times, and 
you paid no attention to me whatso- 
ever, any more than if I’d been a bur- 
glar. So I just had to come in. I 
don’t make coffee very often.” 

After a moment of silence, he con- 
tinued : 

“I wish you'd either take these things 
and set ’em somewhere, or tell me 
whether or not I may open my eyes. 
It’s no end queer standing here like 
this, not knowing whether you are get- 
ting ready to shoot me, or fall upon me 
with a pillow, or have just plain gone 
away.” 

There was no answer. 

After a moment, David opened his 
eyes. 

Jane, who had been standing stu 
pidly, watching his mouth as he spoke, 
now looked up and met his gaze. 

They stood for some time, staring 
at each other. 

Then he said, “Won't you drink your 
coffee before it’s cold? I’ve made cof- 
fee twice before, to have it fresh for 
you when you should wake, and here 
you are still sound asleep! I’m per- 
plexed.” 

Jane smiled at him suddenly, with a 
kind of tired sweetness. 

“T should think you would be,” she 
said, not at all like an adventuress. 

Then immediately she said, “Oh!” 
as if she had at that moment remem- 
bered something very unpleasant and 
important. 

Taking the coffee from his hand, she 
drank it, slowly, but steadily, not lower- 
ing the cup from her lips, looking at 
him over the rim of it as she did so, 

Then she said, “If you don’t mind— 
I have to dress % 

“Surely! 
David. 

Sut he did not at that moment leave 


I beg your pardon,” said 


her to herself. Something ominously 
quiet and absorbed abdut her manner 
troubled him. Supposing, when she 
was dressed, she should quietly, ab 
sorbedly,- go down the stairs and 
through the door and out of his life 
again, just as she had done the first 
time. 

He looked all about the room and 
then back at Jane. 
going,” he replied hastily, 
“Only I wish you’d be nice and tell 
me what you're going to do after you 
get dressed,” he added. “You're not 
going away or anything like that, are 
you? Just because I’ve at last remem- 
bered my duties as a host and come back 
to take care of you?” 

“Take care of you’”—what did that 
make her think of ? Oh, yes, that tele- 
gram. She remembered suddenly what 
she had written on the blank space be- 
neath, and felt that she must get into 
the library and destroy it before he saw 
it—provided he had not already seen 
it. She thought of the coffee, and 
flushed. Seen it? Of course he had 
seen it! Had he not “come to her”’— 
because she “needed him?” 

“Tf you don’t mind——” Jane re 
peated. “I’m sorry—but I have some- 
thing very important to attend to. I'll 
explain everything later, if you'll only 
let me xg 


“Tm 


David Morley was hurt. 
to cry. 


He wanted 


“T—J don’t want you to explain any- 
thing,” he said. “I just want Oh, 
well!’’ He turned and left the room. 

Jane listened to the sound of his feet 
down the two flights of stairs to the 
kitchen. If she could only get dressed 
and into the library before he had fin- 
ished his breakfast, she might be able 
to destroy the foolish message before 
She hurried, 
shaking off the insistent habit of her 
bath for two reasons, because she was 


he happened upon it. 


in haste and because she no longer felt 
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at ease in the house, washed and dressed 
very quickly, knotting her hair roughly 
at the back of her neck, and ran down 
into the library, almost without a sound. 
The door to the library was closed. 
She opened it without ceremony and 
went in. David Morley was sitting at 
the table with his back to her, looking 
at something. 

He started up as she came into the 
room, and she saw that what he had 
been looking at was the telegram. 

“Give that to me!” she said, reaching 
out her hand. 

David folded the paper carefully and 
put it carefully away in his breast 
pocket, 

“It is a little letter to me,” he ex- 
plained, “from a lady I had not heard 
from for a long time—until this morn- 
ing—and it is my intention never to let 
it lave my person. Of course, besides 
that, it’s a telegram from my sister.” 

“‘Heard from for a long time?’ 
Jane repeated. 

“Ves,” said David. “A lady I’ve been 
sort of looking for for about six years, 
off and on, ever since one very hot 
night when she walked out of the Bre 
yvoort with a bunch of my money, and 
I didn’t walk out after her to tell her 
that | loved her, and that everything 
[ had was hers, and all that 
thing, you know. Here, don’t do that! 
back 


nN 


sort oft 


For Jane was swaying stupidly 
and forth. As he spoke, she sat down 
ily on her knees, then fell for 
ward on the floor. 


before she had 


suddet 
He caught her up 
fallen and bore 
» the couch. 
“Oh, my Lord, forgive me, will you 
he cried, hugging first one of her hands 
and then the other, and then her head, 
against his breast, forgetting everything 
he had ever heard about first aid to 
the faintiag—how you get away from 
them at once, and give them plenty of 
air 

Jane did not hear him. She 


was 


wandering in a beautiful blue-and-pur- 
ple field from which she wished never 
to return, although she felt vaguely 
that some time people would make her 
return, and she tried to impress on her 
mind very clearly all the beautiful blue- 
and-purple things she was seeing, in 
order to remember them and be able 
to tell all about them when she should 
be forced to return. Then, all too soon, 
she felt herself irrevocably returning, 
and tried desperately to fasten on her 
mind many lovely — blue-and-purple 
things which she could no longer see 
very plainly—which were no longer so 
very blue and purple, except that she 
held them that way firmly by not let- 
ting herself forget that they had been 
that way—but which she would per- 
haps be able to see again as beautifully 
is at first, if some silly girl had not 
fainted somewhere, and if people would 
only stop talking, and if her hand—she 
thought her-left hand, which she had 
foolishly placed somewhere quite out 
of reach—were not so very, very heavy 
and cold that she could not possibly 
lift it. If she could only lift that hand, 
something very important would be 

and established—she did not 
just 


proved 


know what. 


David saw her poor, cold hand piti 


fully stirring and thrusting its fingers 
out painfully in 
: ; 
and 
he held it tight. 
In a little while she 


and looked at him 


directions, 
aught it quickly in his own, where 


awkward 


sat up abruptly 


said. 
“Oh, do lie down again!” said David 
fearfully. “You'll 
995 


worse! 


“T know where I am,” she 


make yourself 

“I'm all right,” said Jane. “T fainted, 
didn't 1?” 

“Yes,” said he, “I’m so sorry. It 
was all my fault. I don’t know any 
thing. I’d rather do anything in the 
world than hurt you in the least im 
aginable little way, and the very first 
thing I go and do is knock you down!” 
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“No, the first thing you did,” she cor- 
rected him, speaking very slowly and 
carefully, for she was beginning to feel 
very queer again, “was to bring me 
coffee in my room—or, rather—your 
room—that is to say, one of your 
rooms—I—have—no— idea —which — 
one is 

And she was off again. 

This time David laid her flat on the 
couch and rushed off for a glass of 
water, which he sprinkled on her face 
and neck. He would have loosened her 
clothing, as he had heard of people do 
ing, except that he could not seem to 
find the couplings. He did remember 
to chafe her wrists, however, and to 
take the cushion from under her head. 

She was 


conscious again in a mo- 


ment, and said to him that she was not 
in the least fainting, but only sleepy, 
very sleepy, for no reason at all that 
you could call a reason, and that it was 
very stupid of her. 

She lay with her eyes closed for a 
few minutes, then opened them gravely 


and looked at the wall for some time. 
In a little while, she sat up, swung her 
feet to the floor, and rose. Her hair 
was down her back, the pins sticking 
out of it in ail directions. She knotted 
it up quietly. Then she turned her at- 
tention to David. 

“You have been very kind to me,” 
she “As I think of it now, it 
seems to me that you are the first per 
who ever was; but that can’t be 
true, I suppose.” She paused a mo 
ment, then continued: “I’m sorry it 
was your money I stole that time. I 
would rather it had been anybody else’s. 
And I’d apologize for all the rest of 


said. 


son 


it—sleeping in your bed, and wearing 
your clothes, and using up all your 
things, and so forth, and going off with- 
out tidying up so very much after me 
—except that I dare say you have some- 
body to do those things for you, and 
the bed would be changed, anyway, and 
after all I’ve done, a few more can’t 
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matter. But I’m sorry it was your 
money I stole. I'l rather it had been 
anybody else’s. I’m going now. Good- 
by.” 

“Oh, please!” David entreated her, 
“Won’t you even tell me your name, or 
where I can find you, or anything? 
You can’t be just going away like this! 
I’ve waited so long to speak with you, 
honestly I have! Why, that night at 
the Brevoort, I wanted so to speak to 
you that, instead, I just sat there and 
made up all sorts of silly dreams about 
us—how we were out on a beach and 
together where it was cool, and you 
were wearing my coat, and how I was 
getting you all the cherries in the world 
you wanted, just taking them out of 
everybody’s lemonade and giving them 
to you. 

“Oh, it’s wrong to do this—to just 
go away and leave me, you know, and 
not give me a chance! If you're doing 
it just because you feel you wronged 
me in some way—God knows I can't 
see it !—why, just think how much more 
you’re wronging me by what you're do- 
ing now. I didn’t want the old money 
—I’d given it to you already in my 
mind, and everything you wanted—and 
I didn’t particularly want my old bed 
unslept in. But I do want you. I want 
you where I can look at you and speak 
to you. I want to know where you're 
going to be when you're away, so I 
can think of you there. Don’t you see? 
It’s the silliest thing I ever heard of in 
my life, but I know the way I feel. 
Oh, don’t you see why it is I can't 
seem to let you go?” 

“Oh, no—oh, no, no! Oh, don’t say 
those things to me! I can’t bear it! 
I can’t stand it! I’ve stood just all I 
can! Oh, my God!” 

She ran from the room into the hall, 
and in a moment she was gone. The 
door closed behind her. 

For half an hour there was not a 
sound of any kind to be heard in the 
house. 
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CHAPTER X. 


When David Morley had returned 
to his house at something like four 
o'clock that morning, he was conscious 
of a sense of high adventure. If he 
had found the interior of his house 
white ashes, within walls still standing 
intact, he would not have been aston- 
ished, not very. If he had found it 
transformed into a garden, with foun- 
tains and birds and all sorts of won- 
derful flowers such as grow wild in 
some places and in hothouses here, he 
have been astonished, not 
what you really call astonished. If he 
had found a little girl of about seven- 


would not 


teen, dressed in brilliant red, seriously 
these flowers by pouring 
lemonade through a straw, he would 
have said it was exactly what he was 
expecting. 

He had been thinking of her all the 
And when he had 
found it necessary that he should come 


watering 


time he was away. 


home earlier than he had intended do- 
ing—thus even bringing upon himself 
the necessity of a second journey in a 
few davs—he had been eager to go, not 
to have 
her, or even, definitely, to make love 
to her—provided he should be able to 
find her, unlikely—but 


the girl arrested, or to reform 


which was 


mostly from a sense of high adventure, 


of whose component parts he could not 
tain, 
in coming into his house, he had 


gone once to the Oriental bedroom. 


Not he 


‘ause he expected the girl to be 
there. He did not expect her to be in 
the house at all. And if he had thought 
of. her being there, he would have im- 
| her as being in the front cham- 
went there to hunt for some 
which his sister had asked him 
up, and which were of the great- 

est importance to her. 
lurning on the light, he stood for a 

minute staring. 


Gold locks! 


Asleep in the big bear’s 


bed—her hair spread out over the pil- 
low! She was doing all the lovely things 
with her hands and arms that lovely 
sleeping ladies are said and sung to 
have been in the habit of doing. One 
arm was hanging over the edge of the 
bed, palm out, the fingers curled in- 
ward slightly like the petals of a full- 
blown rose. The other arm was bent, 
the sleeve pushed nearly to the shoul- 
der, and the hand was actually under 
her cheek. 

David stood looking at her for some 
time, until she stirred uneasily in her 
sleep, when he extinguished the light 
and retired hastily, having quite for- 
gotten for what he had originally en- 
tered the 

He went down into the library, there 
to catch a few hours’ sleep, for he 
wished to be up bright and early in 
the morning, lest she should move or 
speak or sigh, and he not be there to 
know it! 

And on the library table, spotted and 
deformed by tears, he found her mes- 
sage, a message to him, but not intended 
for him. And he did not get to sleep at 
all. 

He sat now where she had left him. 

At last he got up and went to the 
table which held the typewriter. He 
would try to get to work. 

And then he came upon her version 
of his little discourse on women. 

David knew he knew nothing about 
women, But he had somewhat the 
feeling, as well, that neither did any- 
body else. And here was somebody 
who did. Of course, she was a woman 
herself, which made it easier. But 
then there was Ethel. She didn’t know 
anything about anything, except how 
to get herself into scrapes that 
couldn’t get herself out of. 

Just then David came to something 
he couldn’t quite make out. It had been 
written in a hurry and was very trying 
writing at best. But there was one 
word, especially, which, try as he would, 


room, 


she 
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he could not decipher. And he wanted 
to ask her what it was. He felt that 
he could not rest until she had told 
him what that word was; it was so im- 
portant, as it happened, just there; on 
it depended the meaning of the entire 
sentence. And then he remembered 
that she was gone out of his life *for- 
ever again. It was exactly as if she 
had died, just as irrevocable and incon- 
trovertible. 

Just at that moment the doorbell rang. 
He lifted his head with an irritated 
frown. Then he went back to his de- 
ciphering the manuscript. Why should 
he open the door? It was nobody he 
wanted to see. It-was either Doris 
Bailey from across the road, coming 
over to show him some new textile 
horror, or a man selling carpet sweepers 
or some kid selling tickets to something 
Anyway, it was nobody he wanted to 
see. 

He knew it was nobody he wanted to 
see, because there was nobody he 
wanted to see, not a soul. The only 
person in the world he did want to see 
had just gone off somewhere where he 
would never see her again 

The doorbell rang again. It sud 
denly occurred to him that it might be 
a messenger with a telegram from 
Ethel. He strolled through the hall 
and opened the door. 

There stood, or appeared to be stand 
ing—he was conscious that he had had 
no sleep—the only person in the world 
he wanted to see. 

She came swiftly into the hall, very 
much as she had on that other day. In 
her face was very much the same look 
she had worn on that occasion, but many 
times intensified and combined with 
something which she had not previously 
exhibited—a wildness, a helplessness, 
an aimless kind of despair. 

“T had to come back,” she said at 
once. “There was nobody else I could 
go to, and I can’t seem to do things any 
more alone. They have stolen my baby. 


[ just called up the school, and they 
told me he was gone—disappeared. He 
was on the infirmary porch, and when 
they went to look for him, he was gone. 
I told them not to leave him there, | 
knew something would happen!” Her 
voice grew more and more excited as 
she went on, and became almost inco- 
herent. “I told them to take him right 
in—and she promised. She said, ‘Yes, 
Mrs. Pierce, I'll see that he is taken 
right in,’ and she knew she was lying 
when she said it—she had no idea of 
having him taken in! Oh, if she had 
only done as I told her to! But every 
one thinks they know so much better 
than you do about your own child! 
Oh, Perry! Perry! Oh, I want my 
baby !” 

David had stood for a moment en- 
tirely at a loss. He did not understand 
clearly what she was saying. 

“Come with me,” he said, suddenly 
remembering that she had just fainted 
twice, had had nothing to eat that morn- 
ing, had just passed through some fear- 
ful experience, and that he was stand- 
ing there like a bump on a log, doing 
nothing to help her. 

He guided her into the library and 
seated her in the armchair. Then, seat 
ing himself at some little distance from 
her, he said judicially, not looking at 
her too much: 

“Now won't you tell me just what 
has happened? I feel sure that I can 
help you if you do, but you see I 
don’t know anything at all about it 
Tell me what is the name of the school, 
and what has happened.” 

Jane clasped her hands tightly in her 
lap, calmed in a measure by his quiet- 
ness, and prepared to answer any ques- 
tions he might ask. 

She, it seemed, at the time she had 
entered his house, was being followed 
by a man by the name of Benton Wood, 
who was her husband, or had been up 
to the time, some months before, when 
he had divorced her on grounds of un- 
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faithfulness, a false charge, which, 
however, she had not contested, for 
reasons she did not now wish to give. 


For a year previous to that time, she 


had not been living with him, having 
left his house, with the child, during 
a short absence of his, Benton Wood’s, 
from the city. 

\When she had learned that he was in- 
stituting proceedings for a divorce, her 
only feeling was of relief, although, for 
the child’s sake, she had been forced 
to make use of the allowance he had 
settled upon her at the time of their 
marriage, long after, if it had been a 
question of herself alone, she would 
have refused to accept it; and when the 
had been once effected, she 
would have no means of support; at 
least, she did not know what provision, 
if any, would be made for them. 

Then had arisen a complication she 
had not thought of: a trick had been 
played upon her so fiendishly clever, so 
utterly heartless and flawless, that she 
could not possibly have imagined such 
a contingency The very 
grounds on which the decree of divorce 
had been granted, grounds which, as 


has already been stated, for a reason 


divorce 


arising. 


of her own she had not wished to con 
test, and to which she had been entirely 
indifferent—the technicalities of her re- 
lease from him being of no importance 
to her, so long as they opened the way 
to the constant, free, and uninterrupted 
companionship of her child—these very 
grounds, once established, had put into 
Benton Wood's hands a power, which, 
unknown to her, had been 

reas 

wer to wrench 


the para- 
for his divorcing her— 
from her the only 
1 earth she prized, she being thus 

law morally unfit to hold the 
custody of her child. 

Now came the incredible factor in 
this diabolical strategem. Benton 
Wood had no interest in the child what- 
soever, save as an instrument whereby 
to torture not the 


prove 


her, since he was 


child’s father, the little fellow having 
been three years old at the time his 
mother, left without means for his sup- 
port, had married Benton Wood. 

“Had Mr. Wood actually legally 
adopted your child?” asked David Mor- 
ley. 

“No!” Jane almost shrieked. She 
was beginning to lose control of herself 
again. ‘He wanted to, but I wouldn't 
let him! He has no claim on him at 
all, not the slightest in the world!” 

“But then it is perfectly simple,” said 
David Morley. “Did IJ understand that 
there was some especial reason why 
you did not oppose Mr. Wood’s false 
charge against you?” 

Jane stared at him. 

“Yes,” she said, finally, in a low voice, 
“but I’d rather not go into that.” 

“That’s quite all right,” said David 
hastily. “What I want to know is this 

did Benton 
istence of 


Wood know of the ex- 
such a reason?” 

“Oh, yes, he made use of that,” said 
Jane. “That's why he dared to do it.” 

“Do you know,” asked David Morley, 
“that that 

“T know that perfectly well,” she re- 
plied at once. “I knew it all the time, 
Don’t 


constitutes intimidation?” 


but he’s got me. you see? I 
can't do a thing.” 

“But there’s something I don’t under- 
stand,” he said. “Was it Wood 


placed the child in the school? 
who kidnaped him?” 


who 


“Oh, of course, I forgot to tell you,” 
said Jane. “It was I who placed him 
in the \bout a week ago. 
\fter a month of searching for him, I 
found where Benton was keeping him, 
and all day Thursday I watched the 
house. 


school. 


About four o’clock, Perry came 
out of the front door and ran down the 
sidewalk, chasing a little kitten. I 
didn’t dare call to him or let him see 
me, for shout or make 
some noise, so I walked slowly down the 
sidewalk, keeping close to the hedge 


fear he would 
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behind which I had been hiding, and 
called the kitten instead, ‘Kitty, kitty, 
kitty, kitty!’ Do you see?” she finished 
eagerly. 

“I see,” said David, watching her 
face. He knew that he should love 
her until the day he died. 

Jane sat still for a minute, looking 
out of the window into the garden. 

“Benton didn’t have an.idea where 
he was,” she continued, “until yester- 
day, or Saturday night, maybe. Then 
he must have got hold of the letter 
which I found was sent to me at my 
room in Patchin Place, and got the ad- 
dress of the school. I was afraid of 
that when they said they had written 
me, and told them to keep Perry in 
bed and some one with him every min- 
ute until I got there. They didn’t pay 
any attention to what I said evidently, 
but left him out on the infirmary porch 
all by himself, and that’s where he must 
have found him. It happened yester- 
day afternoon, an hour or so after I 
had telephoned.” 

They were both silent for some time 
after she had finished speaking. 

“And Mr. Wood has got a warrant 
out for you on the charge of abduction, 
I suppose.” 

“T don’t know, but I imagine so. 
That’s why I’ve been hiding. I had 
no idea what the penalty is. I just 
thought that if I got put in prison or 
something, he could do anything he 
wanted to with Perry, and I shouldn't 
be able to do a thing about it. That’s 
why I came in here to get away from 
him.” 

“How did you happen to have the 
key?” asked David, who had been won- 
dering about this for four days. 

“Oh, we used to live here—about two 
years ago—until I left him and moved 
away. It just happened that I still had 
the key and had no other place to go. 
But Z 

“Yes,” said he. 
up to the school.” 


“We must go right 


CHAPTER XI. 


“We must each have two cocktails,” 
said David, leaning across the table and 
smiling at her, “one to refresh us from 
the weariness of the day, and the other 
to nerve us for the adventures of the 
evening.” A great tenderness came 
into his face as he looked at her, and 
he reached out his hand over the heavy, 
immaculate cloth. “And we must be 


friends—as if we had known each other 
It must never occur to either 
of us that we are strangers in any 


always. 
way. We must pretend to know all 
sorts of things about each other, such 
as how do we take our tea; and if you 
give me three lumps, I won’t say a 
word, and——” 

“T dare say it is your custom to take 
three lumps,” said Jane, brightening a 
little and beginning to play. 

“It is,” said David, “and if I give 
you yours without any sugar, you won't 
say a word, and——” 

“Oh, yes, I shall! 
you!” 


I shall say, ‘Thank 


cried David. “You 
Why, there’s 
no need to pretend! We are acquainted 
already!” Whereat they laughed mer- 
rily, and regarded each other with great 
friendliness. 


“IT guessed it!” 
take it like your coffee. 





“Now you must eat what is set be- 
David briskly, “and 
you're going to have things that aren't 


fore you,” said 


on the menu at all, so there’s no sense 
You may have 
a Dykerie cocktail if you insist, how 
ever—imost ladies do—whilst I shall in 
Waiter!” 

The man hurried up 


in your spying around. 


dulge in a stinger. 
David gave an 
order swiftly in French, and so quietly 
that Jane got scarcely a word of it. 


“ yy? 


A ce moment, m’siew ! 

“Stop your listening in, now!” 

warned David, turning back to her. 
“T didn’t get a word, except ‘du 

fromage Port du Salud!” she con 

fessed. 


up | 
tior 
app 
kn 
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“Ah, and you don’t know about that! 
It's a secret. We're going to have 
everything all mixed up. We're going 
to have two kinds of hors d’auvres 
chopped up together, and all kinds of 
queer shellfish cooked up together, and 
the cheese on the salad, and the apricot 
brandy on the strawberries, and cham- 
pagne made of oranges, and potatoes 
that you’d never guess to be vegetable, 
they look so much like waffles!” 

“Gaufrette!” 

“Now just for that,” said David 
calmly, “you shall have ’em julienne. 
‘Waiter !” 
“Stop!” she cried. “Please don’t 
change it! I like them! Now just for 
that,” she continued, as he turned back 

table, “I shall have the other 
roll, and both our butter.” 


cried Jane. 


“You shall have anything at all you 
want, excepting spinach,” he replied. 
“And you might have spinach, too, ex- 
cept that there isn’t any left in the world. 
A girl ate it.” 

“I left one tin,” said Jane, blushing. 

They were sitting inconspicuously at 


‘orner table in one of the excellent- 


ot-quite-new uptown hotels, on the 


received news of her son’s abduction. 
Early that afternoon, they had gone 
up to the school to gather what informa- 
tion might be forthcoming as to his dis- 
appearance. But nobody seemed to 
know very much about it there. 
school authorities had not taken 
from the porch, because Jane 
had given as her reason for wishing 
them to do so that the days were still 
chilly and she was afraid Perry might 
catch more cold. And as it the 
theory and belief of their medical de- 
partment that plenty of fresh air is a 
fine thing for a patient with a cold, and 
t} 


was 


had long ago ceased to hold in 
high regard the opinions of mothers 
and other relatives concerning the phys- 


ical as well as the mental treatment of 


the small charges left in their care, they 
had left Perry on the porch on the 
western side of the infirmary, where 
there was afternoon sunshine. As for 
remaining with him every moment of 
the time because he was loneso-ne, he 
was not lonesome ; he seemed quite con- 
tented, listening to the birds singing in 
the trees about the building, and smell- 
ing a sprig of mignonette which he held 
in his hand. If Mrs. Pierce had had 
any premonition, or something more 
definite than that, of danger, it was not 
fair to them not to let them know. 
They were as deeply grieved and trou- 
bled as it was possible to be over the 
incident. 

One of the infirmary attendants, a 
plump girl named Angie, who brought 
the trays containing the patients’ meals 
to their rooms and made up their beds 
fresh every morning and dusted about 
a little—a sentimental girl who loved 
quite as if it were her own every child 
who, for certain periods of every day, 
was intrusted to her—testified that she 
had spoken to the dear child at ex- 
actly five o’clock, telling him what a 
fine boy he was and not sick at all, just 
pretending, and if he were hungry it 
was a good thing, because there were 
strawberries for supper. Then she had 
left him and gone in to prepare the 
trays. Returning for him at five-thirty, 
had found his chair empty, the 
blanket on the floor, and no trace of 
him anywhere around. 

The who was carefully 
tending the white iris in the beds to the 
south of the infirmary, had thought he 
heard an automobile drive up and stop 
in the lane which ran along in back of 
the building, and was little used except 
by heavy trucks and carts which were 
obliged to come around to the rear of 
the buildings to deliver their goods. 
But just then he had come upon a plant 
which had been pulled up by the roots 
—whether by an animal or a child he 
did not know, but he’d find out !—and as 


she 


gardener, 
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to what happened after that he was un- 
able to give any information. 

They went to the house in Montclair 
to which Benton Wood had moved 
when he left Charlton Street, and from 
which Jane had made off with Perry 
a week ago, but it was quiet and appar- 
ently deserted, locked up, and the shades 
down. Besides, it was idle to suppose 
that he would bring the child there a 
second time, since this would surely be 
one of the first places his mother would 
go to look for him. 

They had gone back to Charlton 
Street in an almost unbroken silence, 
Jane nearly ill and tragically hopeless, 
David going over in his mind all she 
had told him that morning and trying 
to get it all clearly arranged against the 
time, not far off, when he intended to 
use it, and not to no purpose, against 
the man who was making miserable the 
woman he loved. 

That evening David had compelled 
her to go with him to a hotel to dinner, 
for she had been living on almost noth- 
ing for four days, and whatever of 
rare and delicate, not to speak of nour- 
ishing, foods he might bring for het 
into the and there, the 
scene of her former frugality would be 
sure to stamp the feast with meagerness 
and distaste. Quite against all her ex 
pectations—for she had been unwilling 
to accompany him, saying that she was 
not hungry, anyway, and what did it 
matter where she ate, and she looked so 
ill and careworn that everybody would 
stare at them—she had brightened and 
relaxed under the spell of the gay, chat- 
tering people, the efficient waiters, who 
did everything so nicely and so mnob 
trusively, and the general atmosphere 
of cordial ease. It rested her to be able 
to do nothing at all for a few minutes, 


house cook 


or, rather, to be unable to do anything. 

And the gentle playfulness, assumed 
at first, and for a time difficult to main 
tain, had become at last so natural and 
easy a means of self-expression that 
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the end of the meal came as a shock 
to them both, bringing with it the real- 
ization of the world outside, the dis- 
appointments of the day, and the try- 
ing evening before them. 

They left the hotel and took a cab to 
Patchin Place, or, rather, to the east 
corner of Sixth Avenue and Tenth 
Street, and walked the remainder of 
the distance, so that there should be 
not the slightest possibility of the sound 
of the motor suggesting to any inter- 
ested listener their imminent arrival, 
Yet Jane did not actually believe that 
her former husband would still be in 
the room which he had rented next her 
own. Now that he had the child, he 
would have no further cause to track 
her steps, or so it had seemed to her, 
For she had grown more and more to 
feel that he would do nothing at all 
by way of bringing legal pressure to 
bear on her for what she had done, 
since, if driven too far, she might dis- 
close the facts centering about their di- 
vorce proceedings, and he would be par- 
ticularly concerned in avoiding this 

Nevertheless, feared and 
the spot. And she had been 
unconsciously endeavoring to think up 
something else necessary to do before 
going there, when David, on their re- 
turn from Montclair, had suggested 
that they visit the place in the evening. 
He wished to look for evidence of Ben- 
ton Wood's having broken the lock of 
het and entered her and 
also to look at the mail box 
even more important, 
difficulties. 

On reaching the landing of the sec- 
ond with David, Jane was 
greatly startled at hearing from the 
front room voices raised in altercation, 
and one of them that of her former hus- 
band. At first she was reluctant to 
enter her own quarters, even with 
David, but after a moment, since the 
voices seemed to come entirely from the 
other room, she made up her mind to 


she 
dreaded 


door room, 
have a 
though 
presented more 


which, 


stairway 
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enter. And under cover of the noise, 
they were able to go in without being 
overheard. 

They listened a moment. Then Jane 
drew down her brows in sudden effort 
to recall something. She thought that 
she had heard the other voice some- 
where. Almost immediately some word 
pronounced with a curious accent struck 
her ear, and she recognized the voice 
as that of the young man who had 
moved out from the house the day she 
moved in. 

She could not think what he would 
be doing there with Benton Wood. 
They evidently were not friends. Their 
voices sounded sarcastic, insolent, and 
Once they heard Benton Wood 
shout, “Well, find your damned music 
and get out of here!” She heard no 
word which seemed to have any bearing 
on the whereabouts of her child. 

David had advised Jane to stand 
where she could step into the little sink 
room at a moment’s notice, for the hasp 
on the door was apparently merely 
thrust into the hole because it had 
seemed the place for it, and was ready 
to be jarred out at the slightest pres- 
\nd if either of them should 
make a sound, there was a possibility of 
their being visited very unceremoni- 
ously 

The voices grew louder in the next 
room, and it became easier to distin- 
guish the words of the younger man, 
which were naturally more indistinct 
than the other’s because of his accent. 
They were mostly curses, however, ex- 
cept for a few words unheard by Jane, 
which caused David to put his ear to 
the crack of the door and 
tently 


angry. 


sure 


listen in- 


“What’s he saying?” she asked. 

David shook his head, and contin- 
ued to listening. 

At the sound of a familiar curse, 
Jane made a slight movement backward, 
and the jelly tumbler fell crashing into 
the sink, 


Immediately there was silence in the 
other room. 

Then Benton Wood strode to the 
door and laid his hand heavily upon the 
knob. The hasp rattled loosely. 

“Clear outa there!” cried David in 
a rough, unpleasant voice, after hav- 
ing taken several swift, noiseless steps 
back from the door. “For Gawd’s 
sake, can’t you keep me awake enough 
from your own room, without coming 
in here? If you don’t shut up in there 
and lemme go to sleep, I’ll complain of 
you!” 

Benton Wood turned back to his own 
room, beside himself with irritation, and 
put the young Russian out by bodily 
force. Then he locked his door, sat 
down on the bed, and began taking off 
his shoes. 

David and Jane overtook the young 
man in the court below, frothing with 
anger, ready to kill Wood at the first 
opportunity which should present itself. 

“Wait here,” said David. “I want 
to speak with him a minute.” 

After a moment he returned to her 
and said: 

“Couldn’t get anything out of him, 
except curses and prayers, which are 
expressive, but not very illuminating. 
I’ve made an appointment to go to see 
him to-morrow evening.” 

“But why?” said Jane. 
he to do with it?” 

“Haven't an idea,’ David replied 
briefly, “but you can’t tell, you know. 
It’s just as well to have a talk with 
him.” 


“What has 


CHAPTER XII. 


When David Morley returned to his 
house at about midnight on Saturday, 
from having questioned and received of 
the young Russian the information he 
desired, he stood for a moment on the 
step outside his door and looked up and 
down the quiet, empty street. He could 
not at first make up his mind to go in. 

Upstairs, in his bed, under the covers 
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which he had so often carelessly drawn 
up about his shoulders, the perfume of 
her on his pillow, lay sleeping the be- 
loved stranger. After the trouble of 
the last two days, two months—God 
knows how far back in the past her 
tragedy had its roots; six years, at 
least, as he himself could testify—an 
hour of peace—all being done that could 
be done, the matter taken out of her 
hands for a moment, things being ar- 
ranged without her planning, at the 
moment when most she needed help, 
a shoulder to lean on. An 
peace. 

And now this! How could he tell 
her? He tried to think that perhaps 
he need not tell her, that in some way, 
if he were constantly on his guard, he 
might be able to keep it from her, at 
least until she was stronger and more 
under control. 
her nerves’ edge. 


hour of 


For she was nearly at 
She was at the point 
now where, at the slightest word of 
friendliness or sympathy, she would be 
incapable of controlling the trembling of 
her face, and had come at last—since 
people who are living in the same house 
and striving in the same quest must 
from time to time speak to one another, 
and speak concerning the matter in 
which lies their great mutual interest 
had come at last to disregard entirely 
the shameful facial 
muscles, and to ask questions, and an 
swer them, with calmness and reason, 
just as if the tears were not all the 
while rolling down her cheeks, and her 
lips shaking to that 
matter-of-fact 


weakness of her 


such an extent 


sometimes her quite 
words were almost unintelligible. 
More than anything in the world, 
David wanted to drive from her eyes 
the bitterness and pain, to make her 
happy, to hear her laugh. He felt 
somehow that when he should have told 
her what now he had to tell, he should 
never hear her laugh, that she would 
never laugh again. 


He fitted his latchkey softly into the 


lock and groped his way through the 
hall toward the library, where he had 
slept the night before. He would gp 
to bed and not tell her titl- morning, 

Then it occurred to him that possibly 
she was not asleep, that she might be 
awake and waiting up to hear his news 
and, not knowing that he had returned, 
lie sleepless until morning. He would 
go up and listen at her door. 

He crept noiselessly up the stairs and 
listened. Hearing nothing, he was 
about to go down again, when he heard 
her call. 

“David!” 

She had not called him that before, 
He realized that up to this time she 
must have been addressing him merely 
as “You,” and that he had been speak- 
ing to her in the same way. He did not 
at once, however, take advantage of 
this step gained in the degree of his 
intimacy with her 

“Are you awake?” he called softly— 
not, “Are you awake, Jane?” 

He opened the door a little way. The 
room was quite dark. 

“Come in,” she said. “Turn on the 
light.” 

He did so 

She was sitting up in bed, the tail of 
the black robe clutched sleepily about 
her shoulders, as if she had not been 
able to find the sleeves, blinking and 
shielding her eyes from the sudden:bril- 
liance 

“What 


once 


happened?’ she asked at 

The fact that she was alone with him 
in his house at midnight—his house? 
was she not in his very bed, and he at 
the bedside, looking down at her ?—the 
fact that he loved her, as she must know 
he did, from the very way in which he 
did look down at her, even if he had 
not as much as told her so already, all 
these would seem to mean nothing to 
her in any way. While, as for him, her 
presence there, so near him, so beauti- 
ful and half asleep, set him trembling. 
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He knew that in comparison to the 
possibility of his aiding her in her search 
for her child, or for any information 
concerning Benton Wood which might 
be instrumental in such recovery, such 
considerations as where she slept, how 
many people slept nearby, and who came 
to her bed at night with news of the 
chase, were of very minor importance 
In a way, David was glad of 
this. He loved the wonderful uncon 
sciousness she had of all such little, 
quibbling things, her disregard of all 
save the essentials, her freedom from 
silly, womanish fears and tremors. But, 
in a way, he was not glad. 
her at least to be conscious that it was 
he who stood there, even though the 
fact of his presence in that particular 
place might seem of not the slightest 
All this went through his 
mind in an instant. 


indees l. 


He wanted 


consequence. 
He answered Jane 
almost immediately 

“Well, I—I found him,” he said. A 
slight pause followed, in which he could 
think of not Then he 
plunged into the first thing that occurred 
tohim: “He’s living in a garret up on 
Fourteenth Street 
building, 
little room besides 


a word to say. 


whole top of a big 
ind a 
and he says he has 


one enormous room 
to pay only ten dollars a month for it. 
Of course it’s unfurnished And he 
plays a viola, of all things in the world 
to play. I always knew there must be 
people who played them, because you 
find one in most string quartet, 
but I always thought they 
it in the back 


every 
must have 
of their heads some day 
to play lin, you know, or at least 
a ’cello. Never thought of a fellow 
actually making’ a life work of -” 
He glanced up at Jane hurriedly and 
saw that she was staring at him 

“But what happened?” she asked 
quietly. “What did you learn? To play 
the viola,” she added with grim amuse 
ment, knowing that he had news which 
he was unwilling to tell her. 

David looked down at his hands. 


3 


“What's the matter?” she asked. 
Then, more rapidly, “Is it something 
about Perry? Is he sick?” 

“No. It’s not that. It’s not about 
him. It’s about the sister of the boy 
I went to see, Fania Zaturensky.” 

“Well, but I don’t understand—— 
What has she to do with it—with us— 
with Benton Wood?” 

«She’s his wife,” said David huskily. 
Then he turned and leaned his 
head against the door of the closet. 

It must minutes before 
Jane spoke. She sat staring at the back 
of his head. 

“Well,” she said finally with terrible 
quiet, “he has the right to marry again 
if he likes 
some time.” 


away 


have been 


We have been divorced for 


She looked hard at David, who turned 
then and tried to bring himself to speak. 
Immediately she resumed. 
she said. “I un 
I just wanted to be sure 
You mean he was 
married to her all the time, I suppose, 
that You 
mean that Wood is what you 
call a bigamist—and that 2 

“Ves, that is right,” said David. 

She looked steadily across the room 
for a moment, her eyes very 
empty of expression. 


“Tt doesn’t matter,” 
derstand now 
what you meant 
I was never married to him. 
Benton 


— 


calm, 


Then, slowly dropping the garment 
from her shoulders, she slipped down 
under the covers and turned her face 
to the wall. 

Instantly David was at her side. 

“Oh, my love!” He 
dropped on his knees and reached his 
arms out over the bed. “I 
this! ] bear it! 
to ask! 


my love, 
can’t bear 
It’s too much 
That you should suffer like this 
and I be unable to help you! When 
there’s not a woman in the world that’s 
loved as much as I love you—and they 
all have such an easy time of it, and 


can’t 


everything they want, and nothing to 
trouble them at all, and I can’t lift my 
hand to make this thing easier for you! 
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And it doesn’t even matter to you 
whether I love you or not! Oh, if you 
only knew how I love you, it would 
have to make a difference, dear! It 
couldn’t help it. There’s so much of 
it, it would have to mean something to 
you, Jane! Jane! I want so to comfort 
you, sweet love! Does it mean nothing 
to you at all that a man’s whole life and 
body and soul are destroyed and worth- 
less until your suffering is over?” 

For a moment Jane made no sign 
of having heard him. Then the figure 
on the bed began to shake convulsively. 
David sprang to his feet and reached 
out as if to take her in his arms. In- 
stead, however, he put his hand gently 
on her shoulder. 

“Dearest,” he said, “I’m going to fix 
this thing all up for you, and without 
your bothering with it at all. I’m go- 
ing-to put it together again just as good 
as new. And when you're not so sick 
and all worn out, I want to talk to you 
about something else. I wish you loved 
me a little, Jane. Because I want to 


take care of you and keep sorrow away 
from you all the rest of your life! | 


want you to marry me. I suppose it’s 
a pretty poor time to be talking of mar- 
riage,” he finished, under his breath. 

Suddenly Jane burst into a peal of 
laughter. David recoiled in astonish- 
ment. 

“Why?” she screamed, pushing him 
roughly away with her arm and sitting 
up in bed. “Marriage? Why not talk 
of marriage? Marriage is the one thing 
you might talk about! Marriage has no 
memories for me! J’ve never been 
married !” 

David stared at her. 

“But I thought ” He did not 
finish the sentence, but lowered his eyes 
and looked away. “God!” he said. 

Jane went on pitilessly. 

“Of course you thought! Naturally! 
Most well-dressed little boys do have 
fathers!” 
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“Oh, Jane, don’t!” David was in” 
agony. 

‘But Perry never had. I ran away 
from home one day with a man I'd never 
seen before—just stepped into his ma- 
chine and drove off with him. That 
was my first marriage!” 

“Stop! Be silent!” David rose to his 
feet and began to walk the floor, drag- 
ging at his shirt collar. Jane went off 
again into a shriek of laughter, which 
changed into heavy, terrible sobbing, 
and began again to shudder, this time 
so violently that the bed shook under 
her. 

“Jane! Don’t do that! Stop it! 
Stop it, I say! I’ve got to think, and I 
can’t think if you do that. Oh!” He 
tore his hands through his hair. 

Then he strode to the bed and seized 
her roughly in his arms. He held her 
cruelly tight, trying to prevent her 
body from shaking. 

“Keep your little hands still!” he 
cried. “Here, stop that! Do you want 
to make yourself sick, child? Keep 
your little feet still!” 

“T ¢-can’t!” Jane. Her teeth 
were chattering. She clutched at him 
with desperate fingers and began to 
speak in a tense, excited voice. “Lis- 
ten. You mustn’t say you love me. I’m 
not fit for you to love. I’m not fit to 
be in your house.” She laughed 
abruptly at this point, for no reason 
that he could see, and went on at once. 
“Tf it wasn’t for Perry, I’d get up and 
leave the place now, and you'd never 
see me again. But you’re the only per- 
son on earth who does love me, and— 
God forgive me!—I can’t honestly say 
I want you to stop loving me right now, 
before—before you help me find him. 
All I care about is to get him back!” 
She stopped. After a moment she said 
in a very low voice, “No, that’s not true. 
It’s a lie. However,’ she caught her- 
self up at once, and continued bitterly, 
“never mind what else I care about. 
It’s nothing to you—any more than it 


said 
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istome!” She laughed. “Nobody ever 
got very excited over what | cared 
about. I never had anything I cared 
about, till Perry came. And I’ve wor- 
shiped him.” 

“Jane dear, won’t you 

“T was so glad when I learned I was 
going to have him!” she went on more 
softly, her eyes very bright and shin- 
ing. “Even though I didn’t have any 
money, or a place to go, or anything. 
I was working in a Childs’ restaurant 
then. And at first I didn’t know what 
was the matter with me. And then I 
thought it might be that. I was so 
happy! Even though I didn’t know 
where I should go, later, to—to have 
him, you see. I didn’t dare say a word 
about it to any one, for fear I’d lose 
my job. And after a while I was ter- 
ribly afraid they’d notice. You—you 
all have to wear the same kind of 
clothes, you know. And pretty soon 


” 


the man told me they thought they 
could get on without some of the girls, 
and as I was one of the last they'd 


taken on, he guessed I’d better go. 
“T pitied him, really. 
ribly embarrassed. 


He was ter- 
He—he didn’t look 
at me once while he was talking to me. 
And I felt that he knew about it and 
was sorry for me. But of course they 
didn’t me to stay there. And 
when I went back to work, after he’d 
told me—I didn’t have to go for a few 
days yet, you see—all of a sudden, I 
was so frightened—I was terrified! I 
didn’t know what I was going to do! 
And one of the girls asked if anything 
was the matter, and if she could help 
in any way, and I said, ‘No, thank you,’ 
and smiled as if it were nothing at all. 
Then all at once I caught her by the 
arm and whispered in her ear, and she 
said, ‘Where’s the kid’s father that he 
doesn’t look out for you?’ and I said, 
‘He’s dead,’ which was true.” 

She was silent a moment. 

“Funny thing,” she began musingly, 
“I'd always lived in a beautiful house, 


want 
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all my life, and had everything in the 
world you can get with money, until I 
went to work in Childs’. He had got 
an apartment for me here in New York, 
and he was there, too, almost all of the 
time. And then one day he didn’t come 
to see me at all, nor the next day, nor 
the next, and | didn’t speak to a soul 
in all that time, except the maid. She 
asked me what she should do about 
something or other in his room, and I 
said to leave it as it was, for he’d gone ~ 
out of town and wouldn't be back for 
some time. You see, I thought he’d 
got tired of me and just gone away. 
I'd heard that such things always hap- 
pened, but it didn’t seem possible. We-— 
we'd only known each other three 
months, and I knew he—why, I could 
tell he loved me. 

“But there wasn’t any money, after 
three days, at least only a little. It just 
happened that way, because I usually 
had quite a bit. So I had to do some- 
thing. And it was half in spite, you 
know, and out of pride, too, that I got 
the job in Childs’, thinking that when he 
knew, then he’d be sorry.” She 
laughed. ‘We never get too old to do 
things like that, do we?” she asked, with 
an appreciative little twinkle of the 
eye which seemed to David the most 
incredible and ghastly thing he had ever 
seen. 

He tried to speak, but found that his 
voice did not come. So he merely swal- 
lowed and shook his head gently, with 
an answering, deprecatory smile. 

“Tt wasn’t till I’d been in the restau- 
rant four days that I found out what 
had happened to him,” she continued, 
as if quite unconscious that an inter- 
ruption had taken place. “There was 
a piece of an old newspaper sticking 
out of a garbage can in the park in 
Madison Square, and when I passed it, 
I caught sight of his name in big type, 
and something about his running his 
machine in between a street car and a 
motor truck—at that place in Herald 
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Square where there are tracks going 
every way at once, you know.” She 
looked at David suddenly, to see if he 
were still listening. 

“I know the place,” he said in a 
curious, dry, matter-of-fact voice. 

“I didn’t read the whole of it,” she 
went on, “because it was stuck quite 
deep into the can, and soiled, and I 
didn’t want anybody to see me pick 
it out. People were beginning to look 
at me, as it was. So I walked on. But 
I saw enough. He’d been dead a week. 

“T never went back to the apart- 
ment,” she began again presently. “I 
had taken all my things, anyway, when 
I first left it, and got a little room in 
Greenwich Avenue. - The beginning of 
my days of squalor!” she laughed. And 
it seemed to David that her laughter, 
breaking from time to time through the 
hard, unemotional surface of her nar- 
rative, was the most incredible and 
ghastly thing he had ever heard. 

“T paid the maid when I left, and told 
her to come back in a week. I don’t 
know what she thought when she came 
back! Probably his people found out 
about the place and attended to it. I 
didn’t dare to go near it. I was afraid 
I might meet some of them there. And 
of course I didn’t have much money, 
and I didn’t get any afterward, because 
we hadn’t been married—though I’m 
sure he would have wanted me to have 
everything.” 

She was silent for some time now, 
looking off into the garden and beyond 
it. 


’ 


After a while, still looking out into 
the garden and not changing her ex- 


pression in the slightest 
took up her story again. 
“The girl in Childs’ told me the name 
of a hospital to go to. At first I couldn’t 
make myself go there. You know—go 
all alone to an ugly great building all 
smelling of anzsthetic, where babies 
are being born every minute in every 
room, like flies, and go up to a man 


degree, she 
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in some kind of uniform and say, with 
a whole lot of people looking you up 
and down and listening, ‘Mister, I’m 

Well, you know. But at last J 
did it. 

“’T was what they call a city hospital,” 
she explained, dropping her voice un- 
expectedly to a conversational pitch and 
turning to him. “It means you don’t 
have to pay. 

“To be born there is the same as to 
die in a poorhouse. Only, of course, 
the baby doesn’t know—not till later, 
that is. He’s sure to find out later. 

“And there’s something I want to tell 
you—David.” ; 

The sweetness of his name as she said 
it, gently, after a little pause, was al- 
most too much for him. He shut his 
eyes for the briefest instant, then 
opened them, and looked casually about 
the room, to get control of himself. 

“That night I stole your money, you 
know—it wasn’t for me I stole it. I 
wouldn’t have bothered to. It was for 
him. He was three months old then— 
and he was so little. I used to think he’d 
never get big! And I couldn’t get work 
anywhere, because I looked sick, even 
when I put on rouge, and rouge was so 
expensive. At last I couldn't afford 
to get it, so, instead, I’d just pinch my 
cheeks hard before I went in anywhere 
to ask for work. But even then—oh, of 
course there was nothing I knew how 


to do—except pour tea nicely, and sing 
a little in French and Italian—no ree- 


ommendation, when you’re trying to get 
a job washing dishes or scrubbing the 
steps of an office building at midnight! 
Some of them said I didn’t look strong 
enough, and some of them advised me 
to go into the movies, and some of them 
asked why I didn’t go home where I 
belonged!” She gave a short laugh. 
“Belonged! Where anybody ever got 
the idea that people belong at home, / 
don’t know! Listen—David, come here. 
I want to tell you something!” 


“Yes, dear, I’m listening.” He sat 
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down beside her on the bed and took 
her hands, very gently. He had a curi- 
ous conviction that she was walking 
in her sleep and that if he should inter- 
rupt her, she might step off a precipice. 
“Tell me all about it.” 

“T left home for the funniest reason! 
What do you suppose was the reason 
I left home? You’d never guess. I 
left home because my sister said a cer- 
tain shade of ribbon was ‘character- 
less!’ 

“It was the summer I was seventeen. 
[ lived in Cleveland, Ohio. I was what 
you call ‘born of wealthy parents,’ and 
I'd been sent to a boarding school and 
was what you call ‘finished.’ My sister 
Belle was going to be married in Oc 
tober. It was the last of September 
then, and I was going to be her maid of 
honor. And, oh, the house was terrible! 
You know—nothing but clothes, clothes, 
clothes! And people shopping for 
clothes, and people being fitted for 
every day Belle either 
fainting away while she was standing 
being fitted, or going off into hysterics 
for no reason at all! And all the time 
there were parties—and they were so 
silly ! 


clothes—and 


\ll very young girls, and all they 


talked about was clothes. If they men- 


tioned at all the men they were ‘en- 
gaged’ to, it was just to say how good- 
looking they were, or how ‘divinely’ 
they danced.” David could hear the 
quotation marks. 

“Oh, it was all so false!’ A wedding 
seemed to be just one more occasion 
where you could show off before your 
neighbors. Oh, and there were the en 
gagement rings! They had to be a dia- 
mond, and the setting had to be plati- 
num, or you weren’t anywhere! You 
might just as well give up the idea of 
marriage entirely And there was such 
jealousy among the brides-to-be in that 
city as to which had the most beautiful 
one and, as far as you could tell by 
turning it over and over and taking into 
consideration all its aspects, the most 


expensive!” Jane laughed, a loud, shrill 
laugh. 

“Well, I that was the way 
things were,” she went on immediately, 
and as if she had never laughed. “I had 
seen it all my life. Nothing that might 
really be said to count, in the life of a 
human being, counted at all in the kind 
of society my family moved in. They 
didn’t want anything real; they pre- 
ferred the other kind of thing. They 
didn’t want the truth about a thing. All 
they wanted was to be perfectly com- 
fortable in body and mind. I’m telling 
you all this because I want*you to un- 
derstand just what finally happened. 
You see what kind of people they 
were?” 

“I see,” said David. He wanted to 
say more than that, but he could think 
of nothing to say 

“Well, listen. One day the gar- 
dener’s boy, that I used to play with be- 
fore they sent me to boarding school 
and told me to have nothing more to do 
with him, came up to me while I was 
out cutting some roses, and said—oh, 
I shall never forget the way he said it; 
his words were so curious and dreadful 
—'Miss Janet’—my name is really Janet 
Perry, David, not that it matters much 
—‘Miss Janet,’ he said, ‘I hear your 
sister is going to marry red Brewster.’ 
And I said, ‘Yes. Why?’ And then he 
said, ‘Well, there’s something about him 


is 


knew 


guess she doesn’t know, and I think 
uu ought to tell her. There’s a girl 
snow, sister of a feller I know, that 
he ought to marry. I think you ought 
to tell ‘What do you, mean?’ I 
asked; and he said, ‘I mean he’s got a 


girl in 


I 
y' 
I 


) 
1 
t 
her.’ 


rouble, and his father is giving 
her father money to hush it up. She 
says he promised to marry her, and I’ve 
got a way of knowing it’s true. They’ve 
been going together for a long while, 
and she’s crazy about him—cries all the 
time, and says she’s going to kill herself. 
I thought you ought to know.’ 

“Well, | went into the house and told 
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my mother. Belle was out. I had never 
had ten minutes’ serious conversation 
with either of them in my life. And 
you can’t imagine how hard it was to 
tell her. I thought she’d go all to pieces, 
you see. But she didn’t seem to be 
astonished at all. I thought afterward 
she must have known it at the time. 
She just said I ought to be ashamed to 
talk about such things, and that I 
mustn’t say a word about it to Belle. 

“Well, when Belle came in, I followed 
her right up to her room to tell her. I 
loved her then for the first time, for a 
minute. I had never loved any one 
before—I couldn’t, you see, because I’d 
never seen anybody to either admire or 
pity—but just then I pitied my sister 
terribly. I thought how hard it would 
be for her to give up all the pretty 
clothes she cared so much about, and 
send back all the lovely presents—and 
have everybody know why she was do- 
ing it.” 

“Then I told her. And this is what 
she said: ‘I don’t believe it! It’s not 
true! And if it is true, I] don’t want to 
know it. What a heartless, terrible 
thing to tell your own sister just when 
she is going to be married!’ And, 
David—would you believe it ?—prepara- 
tions for the wedding went on just the 
same! No one paid the slightest atten- 
tion to the thing I’d told them. They 
just kept on making clothes! To cover 
their bodies! So that they should be 
hidden, too, just like their minds!” 
Jane laughed again. “It really is so 
funny, the way people live, isn’t it?” 
she said; then went on without waiting 
for a reply. 

“On the afternoon of the second day 
after that, I went with my mother and 
Belle on a shopping tour of the town. 
They said I must go, because we hadn’t 
got my slippers yet. I knew I wasn’t 
going to be the maid of honor at my 
sister’s wedding—I knew I couldn’t be 
—but that was all I was sure of. And 
until I’d decided what I was going to do, 


a few slippers more or less didn’t mat. 
ter. I could have tried on slippers al] 
day and not have known I was doing 
it. 

“Well, late in the afternoon, we 
stopped at a ribbon counter to match 
some ribbons and stood there for over 
an hour. And I listened to their silly 
talk until I thought I should go mad! 
Ribbons! Oh, my God, it’s the funniest 
thing the way people live! And after 
over an hour of it, when my mother 
said, ‘Haven’t you something a bit nar- 
rower than this in the same shade?’ the 
clerk replied, ‘No, madam, but we have 
the width you want in a very slightly 
paler shade. This shade is very fash- 
ionable this season. We sell a lot of it. 
You can scarcely tell it from the other,’ 

“Well, it struck me as so funny that 
one shade should be ‘fashionable,’ and 
approved, and selling to everybody, 
while the other—that you really couldn't 
tell from it at all—should be unfashion- 
able, and so forth, that I wanted to 
scream with laughter. But just at that 
moment my mother said, ‘What do you 
think of this, Belle?’ And my sister 
took the two ribbons and regarded them 
for a long moment under the light, her 
head critically to one side. Finally she 
turned to mother, and said, ‘Well, don't 
you think this one is just a bit—char- 
acterless ?’” 

Jane threw back her head and shouted 
with laughter. 

“Characterless!' That word! On top 
of what had been going on in my mind 
while I watched them! That was the 
end. ‘I’ve got to get some hairpins,’ I 
said, and walked straight through the 
store and out onto the street. I stood 
on the curb a minute looking up and 
down, and just then a machine drew 
up beside me, and a man’s voice said, 
‘Want a ride?’ I looked up and saw a 
good-looking young man I’d_ never 
seen before, and looked away again, 
thinking he had been speaking to some- 
body else. In a minute I glanced 
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around and saw that he was still look- 
ing at me. ‘Were you speaking to me?’ 
I said. And he said, ‘Yes, don’t you 
want a ride? Take you anywhere you 
like.’ I hesitated a minute, thinking he 
had a nice voice and wondering who he 
was.” 

She paused a minute. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible he’s dead 
—even now,” she said. 

“And then he said—playfully, you 
know, and boyishly; I knew he was 
joking —Better come. Come on. Take 
you to New York if you say the word!’ 
New York! It seemed a_ thousand 
miles away. To be lost! Never to see 
again any face I’d ever seen! ‘All 
right,’ I said. ‘That’s where I want to 
go.’ And I stepped into the car.” 

There was silence in the room 
a minute. A breeze came in and rat- 
tled the shade against the window. 
David’s brows were drawn sharply to 
gether with pain, and his fists had been 
clenched so long they were growing 
He opened and shut his hands 
several times. 

“And he—he was Perry’s father,” 
Jane continued, more softly. “He was 
the first person who had ever loved me. 
And it was so wonderful to be loved, 
and have somebody pay attention to 
me, that I couldn’t help loving him, too. 
He was very sweet—and very reckless 
and young. I always felt older than he 
from the very first, though he was 
really six years old than I. He was 
twenty-two. He told me he fell in love 
with me the minute he saw me stand 
ing there on the sidewalk. And he 
wanted to marry me, from the begin 
ning. But I wouldn’t let him. I'd 
seen enough of marriages. If seemed 
to me that what we were doing was at 
least honest and real. And I thought 
to marry him would change it all. 
Afterward, though, when Perry came, 
I was sorry I hadn't.” She leaned back 
wearily against the pillows, and was 
silent for a moment. 


for 


numb. 
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“Won't you lie down, dear, now, and 
try to be quiet ?’’ said David at last. 

It had seemed to him that her ter- 
rible, relentless words would never be 
done with beating upon his ears. The 
silence throbbed in his temples now, 
and he felt sick and weak. 

Instantly her most distressing mood, 
which she had lost altogether for a 
time, returned to her—the mood of 
ghastly derision. 

“Be quiet?” she repeated in an ag- 
grieved voice. “Don't be so rude when 
I’m telling you a story. You want to 
listen to this. It’s a thriller!” 

She pushed him away from her and 
sat up, clasping her arms about her 
knees. Her eyes shone with a feverish 
eagerness. She leaned forward. 

“Now if somebody advised you to 
get a job in the movies, how would you 
go about getting it? Why, you wouldn't 
what to do! Of course you 
And I didn’t. I didn’t know 
where to go, nor whom to see, nor any- 
You 
to get you in. 
the way it’s always done. And I didn’t 
have a friend. All I had in the world 
was a family I’d run away from, and a 
dead man that never had belonged to 
me anyway, and a little sick—illegiti- 
mate baby that——” 

Don't! Oh, please don’t!” 

“That I couldn’t get a cent to buy 
food for,” she went on inexorably. 
“And the next thing I did was to steal 
your money. Here, don’t get up and 
walk around!” she cried, with that curi- 
ous brutality sometimes shown by peo 
ple who are in agony of soul toward 
those whom they know to be suffering 
with them. “Show some interest in my 
sad tale!” 


know 
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That’s 


thing about it. have to 


friend, you see, 


“Jane! 


David turned and came quietly back 


to the bed. He took her hands and 

stood smiling down at her gently. 
“Little girl,” he said, “Jane’s baby 

won't know his mother the next time he 





sees her if she goes on like this. And 
maybe she'll get sick and die, who 
knows? And then poor Dave Morley, 
who doesn’t know a thing in the world 
about gentlemen under ten, will have to 
bring Jane’s baby up all by himself, 
and he’ll be almost sure to do it badly.” 
He smiled at her again. “Isn’t that 
so?” he said. 

Jane looked up at him for a mo- 
ment, with her head to one side, and 
regarded him curiously. For a moment 
there was no softening in her face, and 
David's little attempt at whimsey began 
to echo out of place and absurd in the 
unbroken heaviness of the scene. A 
slight smile came to one side of his 
mouth, and he looked off across the 
room, laying her hands back in her lap 
as he did so. His bitterness and dis- 


appointment were plain. 

An unexpected sound, a little catch 
of the breath, caused him to look back 
at her. Her mouth was quivering, and 
her eyes were full of tears. 


“David—David,” she whispered, 
looking straight up into his face, her 
head thrown back till it nearly touched 
her shoulders. Suddenly she reached 
up one hand, half fearfully, and laid 
it against his cheek. ‘“You’re so won- 
derful!” she said. “You’re so kind— 
so kind!” 

“Oh, child!’ He caught her hand 
from jAhis cheek and pulled her to her 
knees in front of him. Seizing her by 
the shoulders, he leaned over her, look- 
ing searchingly into her face. Then he 
thrust her from him. “No matter,” he 
said. 

“Only,” he broke out again fiercely, 
“don’t ever again say to a man who 
loves you that he’s kind! There’s noth- 
ing under God’s sky he’d not rather 
hear you say! Can’t you see, for God’s 
sake? It shows him so much—because, 
if you loved him at all, even if it was 
ever so little, you’d say that—don’t you 
see?—when you think he’s kind—in- 
stead of that he’s kind! Oh, Jane!” 


Just then her body, upright on the 
unstable mattress, swayed heavily 
against him. Instantly he flung his arms 
about her and bent over her. 

“Jane!” the word broke from him in 
a despairing gasp. “I can’t help—— 
Forgive me—sweetest love——” Then 
the room swam before his eyes, and he 
dropped his face to hers. 

At the touch of her lips utter mad- 
ness seized him. He moaned aloud, 
and threw up his head. Then he 
brought his mouth down upon hers in 
an onslaught of love that blinded her 
and bereft her of all strength, sweep- 
ing her out with him upon its current. 

“Don’t!” she cried suddenly. 
“David! I implore you! David!” 

He dropped her back on the pillows 
with a groan, and strode to the door. 

“Good night,” he said huskily, and 
went out. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Dicky Webb, medium weight, a pop- 
ular man in the ring only a few years 
before, but now, his wind having gone 
back on him—leaving him, as he put it, 
with only a “gentle zephyr”—reduced 
to running a taxicab for his livelihood, 
was sitting at a small table in the Na- 
tional Lunch, eating beefsteak and 
onions. It was Sunday evening. 

It had been a good day for Dicky. A 
young couple, married at high noon 
from a Catholic church on Fourteenth 
Street, had chosen to dash off in his cab 
and be driven for five hours or there- 
abouts up the Hudson, to the spot which 
they had chosen as the setting of their 
honeymoon. Dicky had preferred to 
wait for his dinner till he got back to 
the National, where he would be sure 
to get plenty of hot coffee with real 
cow’s cream; and he was now enjoy- 
ing that luxury to the utmost, thinking 
how funny it is that in places like Bou- 
din’s, where in his palmier days he had 
sometimes been pleased to dine, you can 
procure real cream for neither love nor 
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yet for money, and in the National noth- 
ing is easier. 

At the table with him was another 
cabby, who also received the greater 
numbef of his calls through the restau- 
rant they were in, and together they 
discussed the chances of a third man, up 
the second time for reckless driving. 

They had finished with their steaks 
and were well started on their baked 
apples and crullers, when Dick’s friend, 
after leaning as far as possible out into 
the aisle in order to regard to better 
advantage those sitting several tables 
in front of them, pointed out a man who 
had just seated himself, his back to 
them, three tables away. 

“You see that guy? Well, he’s a 
piker. Don’t never do nothin’ for him. 
I had him a few days ago.” 

“What was he, stingy wid his coin?” 
asked Dicky. “Or did he wanna give 
youse a night’s lodgin’ for de ride? I’ve 
had ’em like dat.” 

“Nope, that wa’n’t it. He was all 
right there. Only I didn’t exactly like 
the business. Had to leave my lunch 
half et, he got so excited, and take him 
‘way over in Jersey and up the river 
to a place I’d never been before, to steal 
a kid. Looked like what he was doin’, 
anyway. Poor li'l’ feller didn’ wanna 
go, that’s a cinch. Kep’ yellin’ for his 
mother and sayin’ he was told to stay 
there and not go anywheres with any 
one. ”*T'wa’n’t my business what he was 
doin’, but I didn’t like the way he used 
the kid. Pretty little feller, too. Stood 
there—with a little piece of flower in his 
hand, hangin’ onto it tight. The big 
guy asked him where he got it, and the 
boy said his mother gave it to him, and 
then he laughed and said it looked like 
some of her stuff and told the kid to 
throw the thing away. When the kid 
hung onto it, he got hot and began to 
swear a streak and shook the little fel- 
ler till his teeth chattered, callin’ him 
a—— Gee, I wish now I’d done what 
I wanted to afd give’ him what was 
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comin’ to him! Awful pretty little fel- 
ler,” he added. “Polite, too.” 

At this point the man in question, be- 
coming impatient for his food, turned 
completely around in his seat, to look 
for the waiter, who was busy in the 
back of the room. Dicky recognized 
him immediately. 

“Oh, dat guy!” he said. “Him an’ 
me’s old pals. Went to Sunday school 
togedder. I’m in love wid him. Waltzed 
up to me de udder day like he’d be 
pleased to slap my wrist for me. Gee, 
I was scared for a minute. Trembled 
all over.” 

They both laughed, a loud guffaw. 

“So he’s a kid stealer, is he?” said 
Dicky unpleasantly, looking at the back 
of the man’s neck. “De night we 
danced togedder, he was chasin’ a 
woman. She was too cute——” He 
stopped suddenly, struck by a thought. 
“Whadda youse know but dey’re all 
one happy family!” he surmised. 

Immediately after, he became seri- 
ous and began asking questions. 

“*Member where youse took de kid?” 

“Sure.” 

“T’ink youse could go dere again?” 

“Sure. I guesso. What’s de big 
idea ?” 

“Oh, nuttin’. Now an’ den I does a 
little sluggin’ on de side, jes’ to keep 
my hand in. I'd hate to t’ink I’d never 
see dat guy again. Can’t wait to git 
my arms around ‘im. He certainly 
made a hit wid me.” 

Dicky Webb was a philosopher, but 
not a socialist. He did not believe one 
man was as good as another; he knew 
better. He had seen it work out. The 
best man was the one on the steadiest 
legs, the one with the quickest eve, the 
longest reach, and the coolest head, the 
one who was never taken off his guard; 
the best man stood up, while, some- 
where in the swimming vicinity, some 
one counted the other man out. Dicky 
had seen the balances shift. He had 
worn his transient laurels with some 
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modesty. He had taken his medicine 
without a capsule. 

He was a peaceable man. Save for 
a few landmarks on his brief trail as 
a searcher for book learning, the most 
of his fighting had been done in the 
ring. But there were times when he 
thirsted. And now, strangely enough, 
he felt the call. He considered the 
back of Benton Wood's neck, and he 
could feel the pound of blood against 
his temples; far off on the horizon ap- 
peared a soft red mist, which deepened 
as it neared until it colored his vision. 

“IT didn’t—like—dat guy,” Dicky 
Webb muttered thickly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


David sat for some time in the li- 
brary downstairs, his head in his hands, 
staring at the rug. His thoughts were 
in a tumult. 

Why had she kissed him like that if 
she didn’t love him at all? How could 
she? He got up and paced the floor. 

What had been hard to bear before 
would be a thousand times harder now. 
There had never been a moment when 
they were together, eyen when they 
were ostensibly absorbed in other mat- 
ters, that’he had not been acutely con- 
scious of her presence. Her voice 
thrilled him. Her long-fingered, aris- 
tocratic hands were mysterious to him. 
And when she pushed in a hairpin, or 
adjusted a slightly twisted skirt bind- 
ing, or shrugged her wrist out of her 
sleeve to regard her watch, he felt 
himself to be present at a ritualistic 
ceremony. She was all wonderful. 
All her little ways were sealed with dis- 
tinction. 

And she exhaled a sense of power 
and fearlessness that he had never seen 
before in a woman. 

He had thought women puny-minded, 
meticulous. Even Ethel, his sister, 
though she was trying to do 4 man’s 
work in the world and had succeeded 


in getting herself jailed as a suffragist, 
and, just now, indicted as a labor agi- 
tator, even she emotionalized and sen- 
timentalized whatever platform she 
might be upholding, and was unable to 
see that she was letting the little things 
get in the way of the big things. This 
woman was different. 

That was why he could not under- 
stand her now. Why had she kissed 
him like that unless she had been stirred 
by an emotion similar to, if not equal 
to, his own? There must be a reason. 
There was a reason for everything she 
did, he was sure. She was not a woman 
to be swept off her feet by an easy 
passion. Whatever her life might have 
been, in that stormy past of which he 
knew he had glimpsed only a portion, 
he was assured she had chosen for her- 
self, and only after weighing in the 
balance all possible courses of action. 

“God forgive me, I can’t say I want 
you to stop loving me before you find 
him!” The words flashed across his 
mind. Oh, God, no! Oh, what a help- 
less, foolish thing a brain could be! 

But the thought haunted him. 

Finally, when he could bear his 
doubts no longer, he went up to her 
room and knocked softly on her door. 

“Jane, are you awake?” he called. 

“Of course I’m awake,” came the an- 
swer instantly. 

“May I come in?” 

“Oh, of course you may come in!” 
The words sounded half impatient and 
half amused. It occurred to David that 
she might under some circumstances 
speak in just that way to Perry, though 
he could not say just why he had 
thought of that. He opened the door 
and went in. The light was still on. 

She was sitting on the floor by the 
window, her arms on the sill. As he 
entered, she turned her head, which had 
been over her shoulder looking at the 
door, and looked out again into the 
garden, her chin on her arms. 

He came over to the window and 












stood looking down at her. There was 
silence for a moment. 

“Jane, do you hate me?” 

She did not move or speak. 

Suddenly she turned and threw her 
arms about his knees, leaning her head 
against his body. “David—David— 
David!” she said, and reached her arms 
up about his waist. Then she released 
him and stumbled to her feet, one hand 
on the window sill. 

She stood before him, very tall and 
slender, her hands clasped loosely be- 
hind her back, her head erect, looking 
him in the eyes. 

“There’s something you might just as 
well know, David Morley,” she said, 
“though it can’t possibly make much 
difference in your life, except, perhaps, 
to make you sad. Not because you are 
kind, or because I need you, or because 
you kissed me”—here David’s eyelids 
flickered slightly, but he did not move— 
“not even because you—look like a 
young king in a fairy tale!” her voice 
growing warmer and her words com- 
ing more rapidly. “I have no idea why 
it is, and that’s what makes me sure of 
it. David, I love you! Oh, I love you 
so much! But I E> 

“Tane! You don’t mean that!” He 
seized her by her wrists and looked 
closely into her face. “Say that again— 
what you just said!” 

“I love you,” she replied softly, with 
a sweetness that set him reeling. ‘No, 
let me finish what I Oh, but surely 
you must have known that I love you! 
I wouldn’t have told you, if I’d thought 
there was a chance in the world of my 
keeping it from you. But you couldn’t 
help seeing it. Why, I’ve loved you 
from the very first minute, dear—since 
that morning—why, it was yesterday !” 
—she laughed—“since that morning a 
thousand years ago yesterday, when 
you stood in this room with your eyes 
shut, and FS 


“Jane!” David flung back his head 
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suddenly and looked at her, his lips 
parted, his eyes very bright, his whole 
face at once strained, incredulous, and 
radiant, like a boy that has just won a 
race. 

She looked at him quietly, sadly, al- 
most indulgently. 

“David dear,” she said after a mo- 
ment, “it’s no use. That’s what I 
wanted to tell you. I couldn’t have 
helped loving you, not possibly—so I 
don’t bother about that. It’s not my 
fault. But I can help from wronging 
you more than I already have done, and 
that’s what I’m going to do. We can 
be friends, maybe, I don’t know—prob- 
ably not. But we can’t be more than 
that. That’s all I wanted to say, my 
dear.” 

“It’s no use your talking to me like 
that!” he cried. “That’s what’s no use. 
You can’t hurt me now—no matter 
what you say. Nobody can ever hurt 
me any more! You love me. You can’t 
take that back. I don’t give a hang 
about anything else! You've said you 
love me—that’s the whole thing. How 
either of us can go on talking words 
after that, God knows!” 

His youth and exaltation were un- 
assailable. Jane said nothing. Pres- 
ently, however, she looked away from 
him and sighed. 

Instantly he was all humility and ten- 
derness. 

“Sweet love, what is it?” he asked, 
taking her hands very gently in his 
own. “I’m sorry if I’ve troubled you 
or tired you. You must go right back 
to bed, dear. Here—Dave do it!” He 
picked her up in his arms, bore her to 
the bed, and, holding her like an infant 
half over his shoulder while he turned 
back the covers, laid her down and 
tucked her in till only her face could 
be seen. 

“Want your hands out? All right. 
Here you go!” He drew her hands out 
from under the sheet and placed them 
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on the cover. “There! Now kiss Dave 
good night!” 

She smiled and, reaching up her arms, 
drew his cheek down to hers. 

“Oh, sweetheart, sweetheart!” he 
whispered. “I won't distress you any 
more, dear. I won't do anything you 
don’t want me to do. Only, just for 
the next few days, while we’re working 
so hard together, don’t tell me that it’s 
all no use! I don’t know what the 
trouble is, but whatever it is, let’s pre- 
tend for a little while it isn’t so, and 
forget everything but that we love each 
other—and that you’re going to have 
your kiddie back again—and be happy. 
I'll be good. I promise.” 


“Do you know,” said David Morley, 
“they say there is a secret passage un- 
der this walk?” 

It was nine o’clock the next evening, 
Sunday. They were sitting in the 
garden, Jane reclining, rather, on a 
wicker chaise longue, robed in a gor- 
geous kimono of brilliant peacock blue, 
embroidered in silver snails. 

She had come to see that David was 
doing everything that could be done 
toward the recovery of Perry, and to 
understand that Benton Wood would 
not dare to harm the child in any way. 
Still, her desire to see him became at 
moments almost unbearable. At such 
times, she would sift in perfect silence, 
staring at the tiny picture in the back 
of her watch. If they only knew where 
he was, then they would not have to 
wait for the tedious accumulation and 
arranging of the evidence which they 
held against her former husband. They 
could just go and steal him back, she 
thought, arid prove to Benton Wood 
later that it would be to his advantage 
to offer no objection. 

But, having decided: that matters 
stood as they did, and that worry and 
impatience could do nothing but react 
upon herself, wearied out as she al- 


ready was by the events of the past 
two weeks, Jane had given herself up 
to the happiness of the moment. She 
had even forced herself to forget, as 
David had begged her to do, that there 
was any reason on earth why they 
should not be happy. David had kept 
his word, and save for a look now and 
then, or_an impulsive handclasp, had 
not betrayed the towering emotion that 
was in him. The impression made upon 
him by her tragic life story had been 
tremendous. And that part of her life 
which she had withheld from him—the 
reason why she considered it hopeless 
for him to love her, the sword of threat 
which Benton Wood held over her 
head—troubled him and teased him, at 
the same time imbuing Jane with a 
greater mysticism, so that his love for 
her now was comprised of all the ele- 
ments of love—understanding, pity, ad- 
miration, curiosity, and desire. 

David watched her as she lay there, 
looking up into the sumac tree. The 
upward curve of the chaise longue lifted 
her body into a line of exquisite sensu- 
ousness. Her kimono was_ bound 
tightly about her legs, in the Japanese 
fashion, the heavy silk following of its 
own accord the curves and depressions 
of her body. Her head was thrown 
back, the delicate chin lifted, the deli- 
cate throat outlined against the dusk. 
Her hands were at her sides. 

“She is like a lovely mummy,” said 
David to himself, “like the lovely per- 
fumed mummy of some girl from Cairo, 
killed by a queen because her beauty 
made a king too restless !” 

Just then Jane lifted her hands to 
her hips and dropped her chin forward, 
regarding for a moment her feet, which 
stretched out in front of her. 

“Lord, what is it she looks like now? 
A vase! That’s it! A tall, curved, 
beautiful amphora, rocked from _ its 
place by earthquake somewhere, some 
time, to lie for a thousand years under 
a dozen cities, yet bearing no trace of 












ruin or of age beyond a subtle quality of 
memory. That’s what she is, a jar 
of mysteries!” 

Here Jane sat up and looked at him, 
turning sidewise and leaning forward 
on her hands. 

“Are you looking at me?” she ques- 
tioned accusingly. 

“Looking at you?” he retorted. “You 
—you body of a king’s despair! You 
potpourri of destruction! What did 
you expect me to be occupying myself 
with? Sketching the watering-pot, or 
weeding the petunias? Would you like 
to know what you look like right now, 
as you sit there? Well, you look like 
the Sphinx when she was a girl! It’s 
wicked for a woman with yellow hair 
to have eyes like yours—long eyes the 
color of an iceberg, that almost slant 
up at the corners, and have blue shad- 
ows above them, and thin black brows. 
It gives you a look of wickedness, my 
dear, a sinister fascination, that you 
have no idea of. At least—well, oh, 
Lord, I suppose you have, too! 

“Anyhow, let’s change the subject,” 
he finished, laughing, though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, something in Jane’s face 
had warned him not to go on. “Do 
you know they say there is a secret pas- 
sage under this walk—running directly 
under it, from the house to the fence 
in the back? Whether you get out. of 
the passage and go through the gate, 
or whether the passage leads through 
into the next street, I don’t know.” 

“Indeed?” said Jane. 

“Yes,” David continued for want of 
something to do. “The history of this 
house is very interesting. At least, it 
interests me. It seems so—so sort of 
conservative now. Maybe that’s be- 
cause I live in it. I’m afraid I’m not 
very radical,” he laughed a little at him- 
self. “They say it used to be a house of 
doubtful reputation—a sort of place of 
assignation. Did you ever hear of 
that ?” 

Jane did not answer at once. She was 
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tair 
reaching for a cushion which had fallen 
from her chair to the grass. 

“No,” she said at length. “Is that 
true?” 

“Well, I can’t really say whether or 
not it’s true. I don’t suppose I believe 
it really. Especially as I’ve never come 
upon any indication of the mysterious 
passage they tell about, through which 
women are said to have made. their 
escape when the place was raided. And 
you lived here, too, you see, at one time, 
and never knew of it. But of course 
there’s no reason why it shouldn’t have 
been true. This was a bad district some 
years ago. The same story is told of 
several of the houses.” 

Jane looked about the lovely garden. 

“It seems impossible,” she murmured. 

She rose suddenly. 

“I’m tired,” she said. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” cried David 
for the first time noticing the obi of 
her kimono. “You might be one of 
them yourself!” 

Her face went white, and she caught 
at the back of the chair. 

“One of whom?” she whispered. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Why, one of the ladies who used to 
grace this garden. You've tied your obi 
in the front, child, like a geisha girl, a 
Japanese light-o’-love! I say, what’s 
the matter? Jane!” He stepped for- 
ward quickly and took her in his arms. 

She broke from him with a shriek. 

“Don't touch me! Don’t touch me!” 
She slunk away from him, her eyes fas- 
tened on his face, tearing at the obi. 
“Don’t ever touch me again!” she 
moaned, edging toward the steps. Sud- 
dently, with another shriek, she fled up 
the steps and into the house. 

Just at that moment the doorbell rang. 
David went mechanically into the hall, 
to answer it. Jane was at the top of 
the first landing, peering down, her 
eyes blazing like the eyes of a cat. 

Opening the door, David admitted 
Dicky Webb. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


“A bit of bread and some nice, cool 
milk, perhaps?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. May,” said 
Perry politely. 

“Then surely you'll be eating the 
pretty yellow custard I baked for you. 
All hot from the oven it is this minute. 
I’ll be bringing it up for your eyes to 
see. One look, and I’m saying you'll 
eat it.” 

Mrs. Mayhew, the large, motherly 
woman employed by Benton Wood to 
take charge of the child which the law 
had given him, gave one final pat of 
her thick; soft hand on the curly, dark 
head of Perry Pierce, and rose labori- 
ously to her feet. 

“T’ll be returning before you know it, 
my darlin’,” she said. 

“Please, Mrs. May, I can’t-—I don’t 
wish to see the piece of food,” said 
Perry. He was lying in bed, where he 
had spent many lonely hours since he 


had been brought there three days be- 
fore. 

With a gesture of helplessness, Mrs. 
Mayhew turned again to the bed. 


“ 


But, my precious!” she expostulated. 
“You’ve not eaten enough since you've 
been here to keep a small bird alive. | 
haven’t a thought of what to be doing 
for you. You'll never be a man at this 
rate, child.” She crossed the room 
again and leaned over the bed coaxingly. 
“Come, sonny,” she said, “your father 
said I was to make you eat, whether 
you’re wanting it or not. But I can’t 
make you swallow, and I wouldn't. 
Food that’s not relished never does a 
body good. But your father’s gone out 
now to see if he can find a doctor for 
you, who'll be giving you nasty medi- 
cine that’s worse nor custards, if you 
don’t eat. Your father said s 
“My father is dead,” said Perry. 
“Holy Mary!” cried Mrs. Mayhew, 
and crossed herself quickly. “I’m hop- 
ing he’s not! You're sick, dearie, and 


had better go to sleep. The doctor will 
be coming in a minute. What’s the 
matter? You’re not crying again? 
There, that’s better. Well, I’m leaving 
you now, to do my work. But before 
she goes, can’t Mrs. May get you some- 
thing? He says you're to have anything 
you want.” 

“I want my mother,” answered the 
child calmly. 

Then suddenly Perry began to cry. 
He threw down the covers and, crawl- 
ing to his knees, beat the bed with his 
weak little fists, sobbing his*heart out 
and crying over.and over: 

“T want my mother! I want my 
mother !” 

Mrs. Mayhew, recognizing for the 
first time in the unusual child something 
she could understand and sympathize 
with, hurried to the bed to take Perry 
into her arms and comfort him. Mrs. 
Mayhew was not, however, what Perry 
wanted. For a moment he clung to 
her; then flung himself free and 
dropped back onto the bed, where he 
began again to shake and sob, pounding 
with his fists as before, Mrs. Mayhew 
talking to him continually in a sooth- 
ing, affectionate undertone. 

Slowly he became quieter, until, after 
a series of little short gasps, he lay 
quite still. Mrs. MayMew, however, 
continued her caressing monologue, 
finally questioning him as to whether or 
not he was asleep. And, much to her 
astonishment, Perry answered her, in 
his customary polite, proud voice: 

“Don’t talk to me any more, now, 
please, Mrs. May. I’m—I’m finking.” 

After Mrs. Mayhew had gone down- 
stairs, Perry decided that he felt hot, 
and that a bed was not a place in which 
to think. So, stepping to the floor, he 
took from a chair beside his bed his 
warm blue bathrobe, which he had worn 
on the porch of his school infirmary. 
And after getting into it, and tying the 
cord carefully about him, he walked to 
one of the windows overlooking the 
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deep, hedge-bordered yard which ran 
from the house to the street, and a 
slightly slanting porch roof with clus- 
ters of ramblers sticking up here and 
there over the edge. 

Perry remained on his knees before 
the window for nearly an hour, star- 
ing at the patch of road running past 
at the far end of the yard. It seemed 
very quiet, only an automobile now and 
then, or a rattling team, passing the 
house. The road, a few miles out of 
New Rochelle, was a secluded one. 

Then Perry saw one of the automo- 
biles stop before the house, and knew 
that the doctor must have come. He 
left the window and climbed into bed, 
still wearing his dressing gown. He 
heard Mrs. Mayhew open the door in 
answer to the bell. This told him that 
Mr. Wood was not with the doctor. 
Perry was glad. 

Mrs. Mayhew was speaking. 

“Good morning to you, sir,” she said. 
“You're the doctor ?” 

“Yes,” answered a very nice voice. 
“You will take us to the patient, please.” 

“The lady, too?” asked Mrs. May- 
hew. “Oh, I see, sir. She’s 4 

And then came a voice all clear and 
completely filling the air, which seemed 
to run right up the rambler bushes, over 
the roof to the window, and into the 
room, flooding every corner with radi- 
ant light of sound. 

“T am the nurse,” it said. And Perry 
leaped to the floor with a shriek. 

“Mother! Mother! Up here! Up 
here!” And the next moment he was 
in Jane’s arms, halfway down the steps. 

While David was trying to calm the 
faithful dragoness with sounds and ges- 
tures and smiles, Jane ran upstairs for 
a blanket and, wrapping it warmly about 
her son—at his wish leaving his arms 
free to cling about her neck—she picked 
him up and carried him downstairs. 

She passed Mrs. Mayhew success- 
fully and was stepping out upon the 
porch, followed by David, when she 
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found. herself, for the first time in 
months, face to face with Benton Wood. 

“Well, well, well! Going so soon?” 
he said, smiling unpleasantly in Jane’s 
face. “So you’re going to leave me, 
Perry, and go off with another nice 
gentleman? Well, perhaps he has a 
better right to you than I have. How 
*bout that, Jane? Is this his father? 
Or don’t you know ?” 

Only Dicky Webb, walking about be- 
side his taxi, waiting, saw clearly what 
happened then. 

“Well, watch dat!” he said half 
aloud admiringly. ‘“Youse needn’t tell 
me he got dat one out of a book!” He 
hurried up to inspect the prostrate fig- 
ure at the foot of the steps, over which 
David was bending. “I guess you 
winged ’im, boss—you an’ de concrete,” 
he commented approvingly. “I bear 
youse no grudge,” he added, holding out 
his hand, “but I don’t mind sayin’ J had 
a peach on ice for ’im myself!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Well, Dave Morley, what in the 
world have you there?” 

Doris Bailey, answering her door- 
bell at about seven o’clock on Monday 
evening, found David standing on the 
step with Perry asleep in his arms. 

“A child,” David replied, “that I want 
you to take into the bosom of your 
family and board and keep and care for 
for a while.” 

“Well, Dave! I’m thrilled to 
death! Don’t go and tell me it doesn’t 
belong to you!” 

“It does belong to me. In a way. 
ut of that more anon,” he added mys- 
teriously. “And let me tell you, the 
presence of this child in your house 
lays you liable to indictment and lays 
you open to assault and fills your days 
and nights generally with battle, mur- 
der, sudden death, and all sorts of ex- 
citement. Will you take him?” 

“Will I! Just watch me open my 
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arms! Do I have to hide him and lie 
about him and keep him from every- 
body ?” 

“Everybody except his mother, the 
woman I am trying to marry. I’m 
bringing her over later, if you'll let me, 
to see you.” 

“Will I let you! Oh, and, Dave, may 
Charlie know we have a little fairy in 
our home, or must I keep the secret 
even from him?” 


That night, after they had come back 
from across the street, and Jane way 
quiet in her room upstairs, David got 
together in the library all the material 
he had at hand which could be of serv- 
ice to his sister, Ethel Morley, in her 
approaching trial. He had postponed 
the matter until the last moment, hav- 
ing entirely disregarded it since his re- 
turn. At first the necessity for the re- 
covery of Jane’s child had swept from 
the horizon all other considerations. 
And later Jane herself had come to fill 
his mind to the exclusion of everything 
else. 

The opening day of the trial, for 
which David had been called as a wit- 
ness in behalf of his sister and also of 
the other four delinquents—three men 
and a woman, who were now out on bail 
under a similar indictment—would be 
that coming Thursday. It was impera- 
tive that he be present, and also that 
he have by him in clear and decent form 
whatever testimony for the defense he 
should be able to get together. He had 
known all along that he must leave on 
the night train Tuesday—he had made 
his reservations when he had got into 
New York Friday morning—but he had 
kept the thought out of his mind as 
much as possible, so reluctant was he to 
go 


Meanwhile, saying nothing about the 
matter to Jane, he had taken her case 


in detail, suppressing, however, all 
names involved, to a lawyer in town 
whom he knew personally and whose 


judgment he valued. As he had sur- 
mised, the case against Benton Wood 
was a serious one, and he had every as- 
surance of an easy victory for Jane 
without the necessity of making public 
or even bringing into court at all what- 
ever might be those facts of her life 
which she had consistently, from the 
first, shown an unwillingness to dis- 
close. He should not, as he very early 
saw, be able to attend to the matter fully 
until his return from his second visit 
to Chicago. 

He had also made inquiries from 
every possible source, as it seemed to 
him, concerning the actual whereabouts 
of the child, failing utterly to discover 
anything of use to him. And the re- 
capture of Perry had been an unlooked- 
for factor in the events of the week. 
He was happy that he need not leave 
Jane to agonizing doubts and conjec- 
tures as to the boy’s welfare. 

But supreme among all the thoughts 
that crowded his mind as he sat at the 
table to-night, cataloguing, comparing, 
and memorizing, was that incompre- 
hensible scene with Jane in the garden 
the evening before. He could find 
no explanation which would satisfy 
him of her curious conduct. He 
knew that she had had a child by a man 
to whom she had not been married, but 
she had told him all about this before 
and had not seemed to regard the mat- 
ter, by itself, as of tragic importance. 
Nor had he shown any feeling on the 
subject which should warrant such an 
outburst later. He tried not to dwell 
on it, lest his thoughts stampede in his 
mind and he be unable to go on with 
his work at all. As it was, he had great 
difficulty in keeping his attention on the 
documents and letters before him. Con- 
stantly Jane’s face would come between 
him and the page, as she shrieked and 
tore the shameful obi from her dress. 

At four o’clock in the -morning, he 
pushed the papers from him and went 
to bed. He had accomplished little. 
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At ten o’clock, Jane knocked at the 
library door. David turned over heav- 
ily and groaned, Then he got into his 
dressing gown and went unsteadily 
across the floor to open to her. She 
was wearing a plain blouse and the skirt 
of the suit in which he had just caught 
sight of her as she had flashed by him 
up the stairs a week ago. She had re- 
fused to have her trunk sent down to 
his address from Patchin Place, half 
through fear of being tracked and half, 
as David surmised, through an amus- 
ing vestige in her of conventionality and 
squeamishness, which had only endeared 
her to him the more. So she had been 
obliged to dress in Chinese and Japanese 
robes, supplemented by the few things 
which she had brought with her in her 
suit case. This was the first morning 
she had not taken her breakfast dressed 
either like a mandarin or a mikado, and 
the fact that she seemed to be shunning 
any reminder, even, of her kimono of 
the night before struck him at once, so 
that his awakening was as uneasy and 
troubled as had been his protracted fall- 
ing asleep. 

Her manner, however, was so mat- 
ter-of-fact and friendly that it dis- 
armed him. 

“Breakfast is ready!’ she said. 
“Hurry up! Your tub is drawn and 
everything.” 

Late that afternoon, she came again 
to the door and knocked. 

“Come in!” he cried. At last he had 
got some real light on the matter in 
hand and was working furiously. 

Jane spoke from the door. 

“David,” she said, “I know you'll 
think I’m wrong, and making a fuss 
about nothing. But the more I think 
of it, the surer I become that you aren’t 
safe here. You broke his arm, you 
know. And he’d never lose a chance 
to bring a suit of assault against you. 
It isn’t like him. He’s spent his life 
doing just such little things, things that 
you'd think wouldn't interest anybody. 
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He enjoys them. And I know he'll have 
a warrant out for you just as soon as 
he can get around to it, if only to an- 
noy you. And if they came for you 
to-day, it would mean you couldn’t get 
to Chicago in time for the trial. 

“I know it wouldn’t be serious at any 
other time, and that you aren’t afraid 
of being arrested, especially, and all 
that, but I know, too, how important it 
must be that you get to Chicago on 
time—you’ve told me yourself that your 
sister doesn’t stand a chance of getting 
through without you—and I wish you'd 
go across the street to Mrs. Bailey’s— 
or somewhere, some place where they 
wouldn’t look for you. He’s found out 
who you are, and you may be sure he 
knows where you live and everything. 
He’s been down around here asking 
questions, of course, and people have 
seen me down here, and of course he’s 
asked all about you. You really aren’t 
safe here, David. I wish you'd go.” 

David looked at her with amusement. 
What she had just said seemed to him 
the most preposterous thing he had ever 
heard. He was amazed at her, who was 
usually clear-headed and logical. 

“Jane dear,” he said, “I’d do any- 
thing to please you. But I can’t put this 
up now. I’m right where I’m getting 
hold of it. And if I pick these papers 
up now and cart ’em off somewhere, 
I'll get ‘em all mixed up. And it’s im- 
possible that any such thing could hap- 
pen as you have described. In the first 
place I don’t believe he knows me, and 
and in the second place I’m sure he 
doesn’t know where I live, and in the 
third place he’s laid up good and fast 
for a good while yet.” 

“You can’t be sure,” Jane replied 
stubbornly. “It may not be so bad as 
you think—just bad enough to make a 
nasty little fuss about. I wish you'd 
go.” 

“Dear, I can’t go. It would be fool- 
ish.” He arose and, coming over to 
where she was standing, took her hands 
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in his. “You see, dear, if I did go, 
it would be just to please you, quite 
against my judgment, and I can’t af- 
ford to waste a minute of time. You 
don’t want me to do it just to please 
you,do you?” 

She looked at him a moment, a curi- 
ous, far-off little smile on her face. 

“No, I guess not,” she said, and put 
her hand on the knob of the door. 

‘But, David, there’s one thing which 
needn’t trouble you at all, and I do beg 
of you to do it. Put into your inside 
pocket right this moment the most im- 
portant papers, and as fast as you get 
through with what you’re working on, 
put those in your pocket, too. Don’t, 
I beg of you, leave anything at all you 
are going to need scattered about on the 
table where you can’t lay your hands on 
it at a moment’s notice. If you can see 
no reason in that—then I do ask you to 
do that just to please me.” 

He laughed indulgently and, select- 
ing several of the papers from the table, 


put them carefully into his pocket, while 


she watched him. Then she went out 
and closed the door. 

At six o’clock, she brought him his 
dinner on a tray and set it on the rug 
outside the library door. 

“Come get your dinner, David,” she 
called. “Don’t make a fuss, or any- 
thing! You have to eat sooner or later, 
and it’s ready now, so come get it and 
eat it and save time.” 

Then she went back upstairs and took 
up her station where she had ‘been sit- 
ting nearly all day, close by the win- 
dow in the little hall bedroom overlook- 
ing the street. The window was raised 
from the bottom, and the curtain drawn 
completely across it. She had left the 
door to the attic stairway open. 

She was aroused from a fitful doze 
by the sharp, strident ring of the door- 
bell. 

She glanced out, drew in her head 
at once, and ran swiftly and silently 
down the stairs. She threw open the 


door to the library and, rushing in,” : 


seized David by the arm. 

“Come on!” she whispered. “They’re 
here! Got your papers?” 

“Who’s here?’ David looked up 
from the table without a glimmer of 
understanding in his face. 

“The policemen! Two of them! 
David, come! They’ll be in here!” 

He arose and picked up the last of 
the papers from the table. 

“T’ni not packed or anything,” he 
said, thrusting the papers into his pocket. 
“Where do you want me to go? Gar- 
den? They'd be éxpecting that and be 
around there in a minute, if they’re not 
there already.” 

The bell rang again, more peremp- 
torilv. 

“Come on, will you? I packed your 
bag. ‘There’s everything in it you'll 
really need, anyway.” 

He followed her up the stairs to the 
second floor, past the front door on 
which now a heavy boot had begun to 
pound, snatching up his hat and over- 
coat as he ran. 

At the head of the flight, his bag was 
sitting. He grabbed it and followed 
Jane to the attic stairway. 

“Where, for God’s sake ”* he be- 
gan, then stopped, his hair rising on 
his head. 

Halfway up to the attic, Jane had 
suddenly stooped over and lifted bodily 
from its place a portion of the flight of 
stairs, one step, together with the sec- 
tion leading down to the step below and 
that leading up to the one above. 

“Come on!” she whispered fiercely. 
“Get down in there!” 

She flashed into the opening a tiny 
bulb light which she held in her hand, 
and David got a swift glimpse of a 
narrow, sharply slanting floor with 
boards nailed across to supply a foot- 
ing, very much like a slip leading down 
to a float, directly under and following 
the line of the other stairway. 

He lowered himself into it without 















a word and Jane followed him, fitting 
the stair into place above her. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


When David Morley returned from 
Chicago, a week later, to his house in 
Charlton Street, he looked haggard and 
old. 

He had gone through the previous 
week like a man asleep and dreaming 
dreams of horror. After four days of 
rhetoric, altercation, and insult in the 
courtroom and outside the courtroom 
door, a hung jury had succeeded in 
postponing his sister’s trial indefinitely. 
And as this was the second time the 
case had been tried and dismissed, there 
was every belief that it would not be 
taken up again. 

David had come back to New York 
immediately. He had no plan of action 
beyond the intention of going at once to 
Benton Wood, who had been taken to 
a hospital in the city. This he had ac- 
cordingly done. And he had had little 
trouble in proving his point to his blus- 
tering, but too obviously culpable host, 
and in obtaining from him the assurance 
of peace for Jane thereafter and no 
further attempts to molest the child. 
Benton Wood furthermore vouchsafed 
the unsolicited information that he was 
glad enough to be rid of the two of 
them, and that he wished David joy of 
his bargain. 

“She ought to enjoy herself down 
there in Charlton Street, and especially 
in that house!” was his parting shot, 
knowing himself safe, in his present 
surroundings at least, from further in- 
jury. “Pleasant memories, you know, 
and all that! Better ask her about it!” 

But it had not needed this. Clear in 
David’s mind from the moment when 
she had left him at the subway station, 
an hour before train time, until this 
moment, when he stood fitting his key 
into the door of his house, had been the 
image of Jane as she had lifted the 
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seventh stair of the attic flight and 
flashed her light down into the gloomy 
passage. 

She had not spoken a word as she had 
guided him down the three wooden in- 
clines which, following the direction of 
the three flights of stairs above them, 
led finally into a low stone chamber un- 
der the house. From here, still with- 
out speaking, she had lighted his way 
into and along a low, horizontal passage 
spun across with many spider webs 
and smelling oppressively of sour mold 
and damp, which led straight under the 
garden and up into a tumbling, aban- 
doned house in the next street, whose 
yard backed up against David’s fence. 
Once, as they went, something had glit- 
tered on the floor ahead of them, which 
had proved to be a cheap, small garter 
buckle with a pit of pink elastic cling- 
ing to it. Except for this, their way 
had been uneventful. 

“You'd better take the subway,” Jane 
had, said, speaking for the first time as 
they came out into the air. And she 
had gone with him to the King Street 
station. 

“Jane, will you promise me to be 
where I can find you when I get back?” 
he had asked, only one thought being 
clear amid the horror and confusion of 
his mind—that he must go to her im- 
mediately upon his return. 

“No,” she had replied. 

And he had said: 

“Very well, then. They will have to 
do without me out there. I shall not 
leave until IT have. your promise.” 

\t that she had given him her word 
to keep Doris Bailey informed as to 
her movements. The house in Charl- 
ton Street would be impracticable, nat- 
urally, for a few days, but she would 
be across the street continually to visit 
Perry. It had occurred to him at the 
time that her idea might be to go back 
to Patchin Place, which, as he had just 
learned from Doris, was what she had 
done. 
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He entered his house now, moving 
still as in a dream, drew a bath while 
he made him some coffee, bathed, and 
dressed, and went to find Jane. 

She answered the doorbell without 
hesitation and led him up to her room. 

“How did it come out?” she asked, 
courteously and gravely, seating her- 
self on the bed and motioning him to 
the chair. 

Her manner expressed an imperson- 
ality of attitude toward him almost of 
sufficient power to wrest from him the 
memory, even, that he had ever held 
her in his arms. But he clung desper- 
ately to this memory, and sat silent, 
gazing at the mouth he had kissed, the 
hand she had laid on his cheek, the arms 
she had clasped about his body, in or- 
der that he might draw from them the 
courage to approach her unresponsive 
eyes with the words he had come to 
speak. 

And suddenly, quite without the man- 
nerly little prologue he had intended, 
the thought which had been uppermost 
in his overburdened mind slipped and 
fell crashing into the room, like a stone 
from a load. 

“Whatever your life has been, it’s 
all my fault!” 

And following this came all the rest, 
tumbling, impetuous, unassorted. 

“T don’t care what your life has 
been!” he cried. “It’s you as you are 
that I love, and you as you are is you 
as your life has made you! I should 
bless your life, because it has made you 
what you are! I love’you! I can’t live 
without you! I can’t work without 
you! I shall never be anything unless 
you come to me, and if you do come, 
there’s nothing I sha’n’t be able to do! 
Oh, my love!” He dropped on his 
knees before her and buried his face in 
her lap. “All the worst of it was all 
my fault!” He looked up at her, out 
of eyes tormented and old. “I wanted 
to follow you that night, six years ago 
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—and help you, and I didn’t. Not be- 
cause I thought I’d better not, or de- 
cided I wouldn’t, or anything of the 
kind—but just because it was a hot 
night, and I didn’t have the energy to 
move!” He groaned and hid his face ’ 
in the folds of her dress. 

“Oh, David!” she whispered pity- 
ingly, and laid her hand on his head. 
He turned his face at once and kissed 
her hand repeatedly, like a big, contrite 
dog, grateful for forgiveness. 

“Oh, Jane, don’t punish me forever! 
I’ve grown old in a week, wondering 
and doubting If you refuse to let 
me love you and care for you—oh, and 
be with you, beloved!—for something 
that happened after that night of my 
everlasting shame, you'll be killing me, 
dear! Just that. I know, because I 
know what this week has been. Jane, 
don’t you see that no matter what 
you’ve done, your mind, in comparison 
to what I’m suffering, is full of peace? 
Jecause what you did, you did for a 
purpose. You were doing what you 
didn’t want to do, and you knew why 
you were doing it. You were doing it 
for a helpless child. And I—I just did 
nothing. I just sat in a chair—stupid 
and lazy and aimless—and played with 
a high ball, and thought I would, and 
then thought I wouldn’t, and wished I 
had, and then was glad I hadn’t, and let 
you, the helpless child left in my care 
—for God knows it was nothing else, 
and any man with blood in his veins 
would have seen it—wander off into the 
night, and steal again, and steal again, 
and when the stealing wasn’t good, try 
something else! Oh, when I think of 
you in that house, I go mad. Oh, God! 
Oh, merciful God! Oh, Jane!” He 
rose to his feet and staggered across 
the room, striking his fists together and 
rolling his head from side to side. 

He stopped suddenly and put his 
hands out before him, his head thrown 
back, his eyes closed, his breath com- 
ing in short gasps. 
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“For God’s sake, why don’t you do 
something?” he called sharply. 

“David! David! Sit down!” She 
pushed the chair toward him and forced 
him into it. “Oh, what is it, dear? 
What is the matter?” She looked into 
his face, terrified. 

“It’s nothing,” he said, and was quiet 
for a moment, patting her hand. 

“Jane, let’s imagine,” he said at 
length dreamily, “that we’re out in a 
boat together, an old flat-bottomed boat, 
gathering water lilies, on a still pond— 
all alone except for an old man ’way 
at the other end, with a fishing rod, 
sitting motionless in the sun, his hat 
over his eyes, and dozing and never 
catching a thing. And now and then 
voices passing on the road, hidden by 
the trees, and you and I with our arms 
up to the shoulder in cool water, reach- 
ing down along the lily stems “ 

\ scream broke from her. 

“David!” she cried. She shook him 
roughly. “Don’t do that! You frighten 
me! David!” She threw her arms 
about him and tried to drag him to his 
feet. “Oh, David,” she wailed, “I think 
you're going to die! That’s all. that’s 
needed now—for you to die!” 

“Nonsense,” he said, almost calmly, 
standing up and putting his arm about 
her. “Of course I’m not going to die— 
not for—not for a couple of days yet,” 
he finished grimly. “I—I’m just sort 
of broken in pieces, dear, by all the 
thoughts I’ve been thinking. That’s 
all. I’m all right now. 

“Only the thing keeps going over in 
my mind!” he burst out again. “It’s 
a circle—and you can begin anywhere 
—but you can’t ever stop! It was be- 
cause of me that you lived there, and 
because you lived there you aren’t fit 
for me! It’s false! It’s a trick! But 
[ can’t make you see it! Oh, what dif- 
ference does it make what’s past? All 
we have now of life is just what's left 
of it! Why should we be unhappy till 
we die just because we’ve been unhappy 
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since we were born? Oh, Jane, what 
are we going to do?” 

She came up to him and put her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“We're gojng to be happy if we can,” 
she said. If I can make you happy, 
David, there will be no one so happy as 

I love you. And you love me. Per- 
haps, after all, that is all that matters. 
There are so many people who have 
everything else, but so few who have 
love. We will forget everything but 
that.” 

“We will forget everything but that!” 
he repeated, and caught her in his arms. 
“We will go away somewhere, and leave 
that house, and you shall forget com- 
pletely that you ever lived there!” 

She detached herself gently from 
him. 

“T didn’t live there, not really,” she 
said, “until the house was done over 
and leased by Benton Wood. But it 
was just the same.” 

“What do you wean?” he shouted. 
“What could be just the same? Jane, 
don’t torture me! Tell me what you 
mean! Tell me why you went there, 
and how you—you knew where to go, 
and—and, for pity’s sake, how long you 
stayed! Oh, I’ve been wanting to ask 
you all these questions! I want to know 
everything!” 

“Why, there’s not very much to it,” 
said Jane. “It was a perfectly natural 
thing.” She clasped and unclasped her 
hands several times, looking out of the 
window. “You see, I didn’t make a suc- 
cess of stealing. After that first time, 
I lost my nerve. I kept trying it, but 
didn’t have any luck. And after a 
while we didn't have any food, and the 
baby was starving. He was all queer. 
So I thought I'd take him to the river 
and jump in with him. I didn’t go to 
the East River, though I’d heard that 
was the sort of place for it; the Hud- 
son was nearer, so I went there. 

“You've no idea how-hard it is to 
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drown yourself. I tried to get out on 
the docks, and there was always some- 
body watching there, and they sent me 
back, and once a policeman told me to 
move on. But at last I found a good 
place—not a soul around—behind a lot 
of beer cases piled up across one cor- 
ner of a wharf. And I was just going 
to do it when I heard two men talking 
on the other side of the boxes, and it 
struck me all of a sudden, ‘What if one 
of us shouldn’t be drowned? What if 
the men should hear us splash and try 
to rescue us, and get me at once, and 
the baby after hours, or I should be 
drowned, and the baby should be left?’ 
Because I couldn’t be sure of clinging 
to him till the very end. 

“So I went away, and the men saw 
me and called, ‘Oh, you cutie, been out 
lookin’ at the moon?’ I went to Wash- 
ington Square and sat down in the park. 
And after a while a girl came up and 
sat down near me. And after a while 
she asked me what was the matter. 
And I told her. I would have told any- 
body; I didn’t care. And she called 
me a poor kid and offered to lend me 
money; but I thanked her and said it 
would only make the difference of a 
day. She didn’t say anything for a 
minute, and then she said she knew of 
—an easy job, if I wasn’t too stuck-up 
about it. Some girls were, and I could 
leave the baby with her married cousin. 
So—so I did.” 

“And then?” 

“And then—she took me there. The 
woman seemed glad to get me. She 
made me eat and drink—I suppose she 
drugged me a little—and told the girl 
where I was to go. And we started 
upstairs. And on the way she showed 
me the secret passage under the seventh 
stair, so that if the house should be 
raided, I’d know how to get away. 

“Then Jane paused, and passed 
her tongue over her lips. “Then—it’s 
curious,”’ she apologized. “I can’t seem 
to tell it.” 


“Oh, my God!” 
her and walked the length of the room. 

“Anyway,” she continued, “my—first 
appointment was with Benton Wood.” 
She paused again. “Oh, I couldn't 
bear him!” she cried suddenly, and be- 
gan to twist her hands. “When he 
came near me, I screamed. I hadn’t 
realized it would be just like that! And 
I wouldn’t let him touch me ; 

“You—you what?” David whispered. 
“What’s that you said?” : 

She went on without heeding him. 

“And when he tried to—to come near 
me, I screamed, and he asked me what 
I was making such a fuss about. Then 


I told him I'd just come, and begged 


him to help me get out again, and when 
he laughed at me and came toward me 
again, I tried to throw myself out of 
the window. So then he saw I was tell- 
ing the truth. 

“That seemed to make him worse 
than ever. All of a sudden he went all 
to pieces, and began to—to sort of 
whimper and beg me to have pity on 
him, but I wouldn’t let him touch me. 
And after a while he said he’d take me 
out of there if I’d come and live with 
him, and I said that would be no differ- 
ent from this. Then he said he’d marry 
me. It went through my mind in a 
second that if I married him, nobody 


need ever know about Perry—I didn’t’ 


care, but I thought he might some day 
-——and that he need never be hungry 
again. So I said all right, that I'd 
marry him, and then I let him kiss me. 

“Then all at once it occurred to me 
that he might change his mind when he 
learned about Perry, and I didn’t want 
to tell him. But I.did. And when I 
told him that he roared, and I thought 
for a minute he was going to kill me. 
So I said, ‘Please do. I want to die.’ 
And then he became calmer and said he 
didn’t care how many babies I had; he 
didn’t care about anything if he could 
only have me where he could kiss me 
whenever he wanted to. So he took 
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me away. The woman saw me going 
out and tried to stop me, and he struck 
her, so she had to let us by. 

“Then he married me—or I thought 
he did. Curious about that! But al- 
most at once he began to hate me. On 
account of Perry, I suppose, and be- 
cause he could see I didn’t love him at 
all, And then he began to twit me about 
Perry and about where he’d’ first met 
me, and saying I thought I was bet- 
ter than he was, and had too many high 
ideas altogether, and would better get 
them out of my head. And when the 
house in Charlton Street was closed up 
and then done over, he bought it, and 
took me there to live. Pleasant fancy, 
wasn’t it? First thing I saw when I 
went into my bedroom was a sign in 
the mirror reading, ‘Lest We Forget!’ 

“Well, that’s how it happened,” she 
finished. “But it’s just as bad as if it 
had been the other way. I intended to 
do it. I just hadn’t the courage to go 
through with it.” 

“Jane! Jane! Oh, you poor little 
girl! Listen to me, dear.” He led her 
over to the couch and sat down beside 
here there, holding her head back 
against his arm and gently smoothing 
the hair from her forehead. “You've 
got this all wrong, child. It’s as far 
from the same thing as black is from 
white, or any of the proverbial oppo- 
sites are from each other. It’s unjust 
enough, God knows,” he went on, “to 
judge a man by his deeds, to condemn 
him under human laws for the things 
he does when he’s an animal again for 
a minute. That, however, I suppose, 
can’t very well be helped. But to pun- 
ish a man for the lie he didn’t tell, the 
murder he thought better of commit- 
ting, for hate turned to love, lust 
changed to pity, for his firm intention to 
give himself to sin, which, when con- 
fronted with the face of sin, became 
revulsion and sickness of soul—that is 
unthinkable. It can’t be done. And 
if it should be done, every house on 
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earth would be a prison, containing 
from two to ten criminals and watched 
over by God alone, for there’d be no- 
body left outside to keep the keys. 

“And, child, even if that were not 
true”—he turned her face so that he 
could look into her eyes—‘“there are 
‘ther sins besides theft and the other 
big ones. There are blindness, coward- 
ice, and indolence. And there are 
other virtues besides chastity and the 
other big ones. There is purity, which 
is no less important, and fearlessness. 
And there is also love.” 

He took her in his: arms suddenly 
with a great passion of tenderness. 

“You have suffered enough, dear 
heart!” he said. “Any one would say 
so. Any man, taken by himself alone 
and asked offhand, without a moment’s 
hesitation would say so. And any 
twelve men’”—he laughed happily and 
ran his fingers swiftly through his hair 
—‘“‘any twelve men, after twelve hours 
of retired bewilderment, sweetest love, 
would march right back and stand right 
up and say so! 

“Oh, Jane, I haven’t the slightest idea 
what I’m talking about! TI just don’t 
dare stop talking for a little while. Do 
you know what I mean? One of us 
has got to be a third person for a min- 
ute and rave on and on about nothing, 
while the—the other two of us just sit 
still and busily remember that people 
don’t die from happiness, except—and 
this lets us out—when they are weak 
or sick or old! Dear—dear, put on 
something—your hat, or a shawl, or a 
curtain—and let’s go out and throw 
money to kids and beggars! And see 
which of us can walk farthest without 
putting a foot to the ground!” 


“T say, Perry, old man, do you in- 
sist on spending the summer in New 
York?” 

It was some weeks later. They were 
sitting in the garden. 

Tt was a warm afternoon, and the 
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hose, transformed into a fountain for 
a while, was showering the grass with 
glittering spray. 

Perry had discovered that, by drench- 
ing himself thoroughly in the process, 
he could get through the sheet of water 
into a little tent inside, which was very 
cool and almost dry. Here he had sat 
for some time, like a happy little frog, 
looking out at his mother and David, 
and watching the sun make colors on 
the mist. Just now he was earnestly 
engaged in filling the depressions in the 
flagstones with water from the water- 
ing-pot. 

“What do you say to going to the 





seashore, old chap, where you could be 
as wet as anything all the time? Your 
mother and I are going. Somewhere 
along the Penobscot Bay, perhaps? It’s 
too hot for Japan!” 

“That would do very nicely,” said 
Perry. 

Mr. Pritchard, their neighbor, stood 
aside from the bathroom window to 
give his wife a chance to look. 

“Who’s that pretty woman down 
there in the garden with Dave Mor- 
ley?” he said. 

“His wife,” replied at once Mrs, 
Pritchard, who always heard everything 
first. 





ROSEMARY 


OR the sake of some things 
That be now no more 
I will strew rushes 
On my chamber floor, 
I will plant bergamot 
At my kitchen door. 


For the sake of dim things 
That were once so plain, 

I will set a barrel 
Out to catch the rain, 

I will hang an iron pot 
On an iron crane. 


Many things be dead and gone 
That were brave and gay; 
For the sake of these things, 
T will learn to say, 
“An it please you, gentle sirs,” 
“Alack!” and, “Well-a-day !” 
Epna St. VINCENT MILLay. 













ITH a languid flick of the 
ashes from his cigarette, Is- 
mail Bey smiled from his 

cushions at the woman opposite. 

It was a dangerous sort of smile, 
coming from a man, for there was in 
it a subtlety that passed beyond the 
normal bounds of masculinity. His 
eyes, half veiled by heavy lids, full, in- 
tensely black, gleamed with a certain 
gorged satisfaction, like that of a cat 
almost tired of playing with a mouse, 
yet with no intention of permitting its 
victim to escape. 

All about them was the silence of 
the superheated night, so intense that 
it seemed one could almost hear the 
shadows of the arches slipping imper- 
ceptibly across the courtyard; a sense 
of tremendous and vacant distances 
pressing in upon the walls; for sky 
-a dome of infinite purple, from which 
the stars hung like golden lamps; and 
the center of it all that Arabian house, 
like a huge honeycomb of stone, filled 
with a hush as of an almost terrible 
listening. 

To the woman, its windows, all 
turned in upon itself, like the thoughts 
of a person jealously self-centered, 
might have been so many ears; the up- 
per rows of fretted arches were like 
mouths silently agrin with a jeering de- 
light.. The whole place might have 
been poised above a very abyss of lis- 
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tening, and against it the only sound 
tinkled out in a magnified enormity, 
sharply real, like the sole substance in 
a world of mirage. 

From directly beneath them it came, 
striking up into their nerves through 
the rugs and cushions scattered on the 
top of the high, six-sided stone cis- 
tern. It should have been the most 
delightful sound of all in that land of 
arid drought—the bubble of a stream 
of water falling, from a height of many 
feet, into a walled-in recess below. 
Like a laugh ‘of refreshment, it stole 
across the stillness of the courtyard, 
over which a low moon, reddish and 
huge, shed a light of brooding beauty; 
a tiny stream, babbling of things cool 
and green and desired, with every now 
and then a pause, followed by an added 
spurt and gurgle, as if in secret en- 
joyment of some tremendous joke. 
And all around it the house, supposedly 
sunk in sleep, seemed to lean on its 
elbow and hush its breath in that hor- 
rible suspense of listening. 

To Ismail came an added relax of 
his heavy limbs; across his eyes, though 
they did not cease from their hidden 
watchfulness, crept an increased film of 
sleepy pleasure as he spoke: 

“Diane.” 

“Oue voudras tu?” 

“That you sing to me, if you will.” 

“You have but to ask.” 
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There was a gesture as she answered 
—a ripple of her shoulder, accompanied 
by a little clash of the jewels on her 
arm and a smile of fixed intensity. Is- 
mail gazed at her with an ungrudging 
admiration—a slight woman, ash blond, 
with gray and narrow eyes of a singu- 
lar steadiness ; a woman of that deceiv- 
ing slimness, really full-fleshed and 
supple, which the French term “fausse 
maigre;”’ a disturbing woman—to one 
who would permit himself to be dis- 
turbed by women, as did, for instance, 
those strange men of the so-called 
Christian nations; a woman of a cer- 
tain purely Latin exquisiteness, whose 
pale poise, under the jeweled glow of 
the lantern above her, stood out against 
that half-barbaric background with an 
effect of almost hectic civilization. 

Taking up the thread again with the 
lazy ease of uncounted leisure, Ismail 
spoke once more: 

“Then I do ask it, ma belle. No, 
no,” he murmured, as she reached for 
a guitar and thrummed a chord on its 
strings. ‘‘Not one of those eternal 
things of the country. The others can 
give me those, and even better than you 
can.” 

“They are born to those things—the 
others,” she replied with an impudent 
pout toward the women’s quarters. 

“That is exactly why I like you to 
be different.” 

“IT thought that perhaps you felt— 
Arabian—to-night.” 

From under his lids, Ismail bent a 
glance upon her as if he expected to 
detect a hidden meaning back of her 
words, but the gray gaze met his in a 
steady mockery. His lids diooped 
again in a satisfaction even more full 
fed. Diane was really rather wonder- 
ful ; he had never regretted the bargain 
he had struck with her when he had 
married her in Paris, two years before. 

She had been thinner then, as had 
so many of the Parisiennes in those days 
of war—thinner, and beneath the laugh-. 


ing, gold-specked gray of her eyes there 
had been a hunted look, which had, 
perhaps, been the reason for her ac- 
ceptance of the port of refuge he had 
offered. And he had had much to offer 
at such a time, he, Ismail Bey, well 
known on the boulevards from his visits 
of many years, backed by a legend of 
lor a Gogo and a marble palace some- 
where on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. He had offered her palms, sun- 
shine, the song of bulbuls, jewels, and 
slaves to wait upon her in an estab- 
lishment of Oriental luxury with Euro- 
pean liberty; and Diane, still exquisite 
in the remnants of a pre-war gown, 
had been growing daily thinner and 
more hunted. 

Who she had been, Ismail neither 
knew nor cared. She had charmed 
him, and that was all he required of a 
woman. As to what she was going to 
be after her marriage to him, he could 
attend to that, once he had her behind 
the walls of that house. He was at- 
tending to it now, even as she reclined 
there, fingering the strings of the gui- 
tar. 

“Tt is when I am most Arabian that 
I like you to be most as you are, ma 
mie,” he smiled. ‘Sing me one of your 
own songs, that one I like so much.” 

“You mean ‘Madelon?’” sug- 
gested languidly. 

“No, not that. The other one—about 
the girl crying for her lover.” 

There was a silence, in which tame 
again that added spurt and bubble of 
the water falling beneath them, that 
laugh of a tiny stream falling from a 
height. To Ismail, to the whole house 
at that moment, the great and delicious 
wonder was as to just how many feet 
that water might be falling before it 
lost itself in the surface of its own 
accumulations. He could picture that 
surface, invisible in the blackness of 
the cistern, to be perceived by the feel- 
ings alone—if there should be any one 
to feel it—creeping slowly upward with 
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an imperceptible, but remorseless, stead- 
iness. 

Noting Diane’s hesitation, masked 
under the pretense of an attempt at 
memory, Ismail’s tongue crept out, like 
a red rodent, licking at his lips in a 
furtive pleasure. 

“It goes so,” he suggested, humming 
the air, marking time with a lazy mo- 
tion of his hand: 

“He is my love, 
Give him to me.” 

Across her face came a flash of rec- 
ollection, too vivid to be quite real, and 
she gave a little laugh at her own stu- 
pidity. 

“Ah, you mean ‘Le Berger.’ I should 
think you would be tired of that* stupid 
little song, I have sung it so often—of 
late.” 

‘Not too often for me,” he answered, 
and she laughed again with a metallic 
lightness. 

She struck the guitar, her voice filling 
the courtyard with a husky sweetness 
aided by all the impertinent tricks of 
Stage training. It was a simple little 
song, its lightness almost an affront in 
such a place, under that flood of moon- 
light, with its mingled suggestions of 
seduction and menace. Some cry of 
blood and passion, some wail of the 
tragedy of sun and sand, mingled with 
the flame of a faith implacable as the 
desert itself, would have been more ap- 
propriate in that courtyard, while hers 
was the voice of sheer Paris, crying 
in the wilderness. 

“Ah, sil est dans votre village, 
Un berger sensible et charmant oi 

“A shepherd,” Ismail murmured, as 
she finished the verse. “That reminds 
me, par exemple. That young Ameri- 
can who came here from service with 
the British at Basra—I have not seen 
him for three days. A Shepherd, too, 
no? Such strange names these people 
_ What, then, has become of 
him ?”” * 


“Perhaps he is—gone,” Diane an- 
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swered, bending low over the strings 


of her guitar. 

“Gone, without even a word to us, 
after we had received him, ad l’Euro- 
péen, in our house?” 

“It would seem so, for I have not 
seen him, either.” 

“For three days,” Ismail finished for 
her, as she stopped. He made a ges- 
ture of fine contempt. “These English 
and Americans, they have no manners! 
For myself, I do not care. It is of 
you that I think, for you were—kind 
to him, no? Let us forget him, then. 
That refrain once more, chérie; it al- 
ways enchants me. As you sing it, I 
can see that girl wandering in charm- 
ing dishevelment, crying for her lost 
lover—her lost shepherd. Ah—such a 
sweet sadness!” 

3y his side stood a great earthen 
jar from which sprouted a growing lo- 
tus. He bent over it, inhaling its fra- 
grance, half sweet, half strangely tragic 
in its suggestion. He gave a sigh of 
delicious sorrow. Ismail was a con- 
noisseur of emotions; that was the best 
of it—that he always felt things so. He 
could play upon himself as upon some 
exquisitely sensitive instrument, ex- 
tracting what emotions he pleased from 
any situation, without in any whit alter- 
ing his own purpose in it. 

Never, perhaps, had he so prolonged 
an ecstasy of emotions as in these last 
three days, with Diane, that listening 
house, and that laugh of water beneath. 
As the course of war will often bring 
the name of an unknown hamlet to the 
lips of all the world, so the turning in 
of that tiny stream, from the great rain 
tanks on the roofs, had made of the 
disregarded old cistern the core of the 
whole place. 

Exactly how old the house was no 
one knew, but possibly for centuries the 
cistern had stood there, jutting out from 
an angle of the courtyard like a six- 
sided monolith, so familiar as to be 
almost forgotten. It had been Diane 
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who had, so to speak, rediscovered it. 
As soon as she had seen it, just outside 
her own apartments, its top arched over 
by the gray-green fronds of a date 
palm, she had demanded it as her pri- 
vate tower. The hint of mystery in 
the trapdoor in its top, the crazy ladder 
that led down from it into the blackness 
below, had been additional charms. A 
filagree balustrade, enveloping netting 
against the plague of flies, and some 
strips of gay awning, had made the 
change.’ Now the old cistern had be- 
come a silken turret of gay reconnais- 
sance, secure from the eyes below, up- 
held over the delightful shiver of its 
own depths. 

With a long-drawn inhalation of the 
lotus perfume, Ismail spoke again: 

“I fear lest I tire you, Diane, but 
that refrain once more, | beg of you. 
There is something strange about that 
air. It brings out the tones of your 
voice as no other song.” 

Pressing a petal of the lotus to his 
lips, he listened dreamily as her voice 
rang out again in obedient compliance: 

“C’est mon ami, rendes le moi! 
J’ai son amour, il a ma——” 

Then came the twang of a_ broken 
string, the rending of it reproduced in 
her throat as she stopped suddenly, 
pressing a handkerchief to her lips as 
if she suspected blood upon them. 
From across the jar of growing flowers, 
Ismail looked at her in mild dismay. 

“Ah, tchut! Broken again? How 
strange! That has happened so many 
times of late when you sing that song, 
and always just at those words—‘He 
has my faith.’” 

“The fingering changes there,” she 
replied. “It is this terrible dryness,” 
she went on hurriedly, pressing her 
hands to her throat, where a pulse beat 
visibly beneath its pearly surface. “It 
dries the strings so—and the chords of 
my voice.” 

“It is trying at first,” he nodded in 
sympathy. “But when you are more 


accustomed, you will find the dryness 
good. Nothing ever decays here, not 
even the dead—unless they happen to 
die in water. Then, of course, they 
swell, and It is very disgusting,” 
he finished with a gesture of apology 
as he noted her swift pallor. 

“Ismail—I beg of you—don’t!” 

“You are nervous to-night, my Di- 
ane.” 

There came an appeal about her, a 
deliberate ‘softening, an effect of mov- 
ing closer toward him. 

“Yes, I am nervous. Ismail—it is 
that horrible old Feridjeh who makes 
me so.” 

“Feridjeh? Has she, then, dared to 
be insolent to you?” 

“No, no. It is only that she is al- 
ways so about me, every moment of 
the day and night—always so watching 
me.” 

“But I told you, back in Paris, that 
it would be necessary for you to have 
a woman attendant.” 

“Yes, I know, and I am willing. “Of 
course | must have a maid. But Ferid- 
jeh is so ugly. Could you not give me 
that Somali girl, instead, or perhaps 
that woman Kennieh ?” 

“They would not do,” he answered 
decisively. “The Somali is too young, 
and Kennieh is too light. You must be 
guarded here, Diane—for your own 
safety, | mean.- The other women 
would be only too glad to have a scan- 
dal against my Feringi wife, and with 
Feridjeh at your side, there can be no 
question. She is faithfulness itself.” 

“Faithful, yes; but to you—or to 
me?” she muttered with a smile a trifle 
too wide. 

“You surely do not think that I am 
betraying my promise to you, Diane?” 
he asked, almost pleadingly. “I told 
you that you should have your liberty 
to receive your European friends here, 
even men. Did I not permit you to 
receive this Monsieur Shepherd ?” 

“Yes, yes, you have kept your word,” 
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she said hurriedly. Then came a shud- 
der that rattled the jewels again on her 
arms and throat. “It is not Feridjeh 
that is really the matter with me. It 
is the sound of that water below. I 
hear it even in my sleep—when I do 
sleep. Night and day, always falling 
—falling Ismail, can you not stop 
it?” 

There was a disorder about her, 
creeping out through the repressions of 
her tone and gestures, staring from her 
eyes with an effect as startling as that 
of some painted window suddenly flung 
open, revealing a distraught face gazing 
out from behind it. She shivered rat- 
tlingly again as Ismail caught at her 
wrist, stroking it with fingers of prac- 
ticed sympathy. 

“Poor Diane, you are feverish to- 
night. It was ior you that I had that 


water turned on, my love,” he soothed. 
“The hot weather is upon us, and you 
remember how you suffered last year. 


It will be cooler for you when the cis- 
tern is full, and there will be no sound 
of the water then. You can even lift 
the top and lie here looking down into 
it and imagining things floating on its 
surface. 

“Or no—perhaps it would be better 
for you not to lift the trapdoor, Diane 
mine. I had it padlocked so that you 
could not, and I will tell you why.” 

He droned lazily on, stroking her 
quivering wrist, holding her eyes, now 
wide and affrighted, with his own 
dreamy gaze. 

“It is more than forty years since 
the old cistern was last filled. There 
was no occasion for it, until you came, 
I was not much more than a child then, 
but I remember how my father had 
the water turned in, and how we all 
listened and rejoiced in its laugh, even 
as we do to-day. There had been a 
man at the house, a wandering Feringi, 
something like this Shepherd, only this 
one was English. He had left sud- 
denly, and none had known what had 
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become of him. There were some, in- 
deed, who said afterward that they 
had thought they heard sounds from 
inside the cistern, but they imagined it 
might be some jinni. Our people are 
ignorant, you see. Then again, the cis- 
tern walls are thick, and some said it 
was just the water bubbling. 

“He must have opened the trapdoor 
and fallen in and hurt himself, but it 
would have made no difference how 
strong he had been, for the trapdoor 
was padlocked, and his strength would 
only have prolonged his agony. The 
first we knew of it was when the cis- 
tern was full to the top. Then we 
heard a knock-knock-knocking against 
the under side of the trapdoor, and 
there—it was horrible to see; it was 
then that I learned how they look who 
die in water—there he was, floating on 
his back, his rigid, upstretched fists 
knock-knock-knocking on the trap 3 

Diane’s hand tore itself from his 
light grasp. There was a sobbing croak 
as she sprang up, then crumpled back- 
ward among her cushions. 

For a few moments, Ismail gazed at 
her with a genuine wondering pity— 
the pity of a cat that has dealt too hard 
a blow and gazes in sorrow that a 
mouse should be so frail. Then he 
raised his voice: 

“Feridjeh !” 

She came, with a slap of bare, flat 
feet upon the tiles of the baleony—a 
woman tall as a man, and so gaunt that 
it gave one a purely scientific wonder 
as to the outlines of the frame beneath 
the bundled folds of her haik; a hawk- 
like face, from which her eyes glared 
out as if lit by fires of grudge for her 
own unattractiveness; a sort of walk- 
ing skeleton, kept alive by a passion 
of resentment against her own sex, 
And she would keep Diane alive, too, 
as Ismail knew, that that passion might 
be full fed. 

“Attend to your mistress,” 


dered. 


he or- 
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“You have not killed?” she asked, 
hovering over the fallen form in gis- 
appointment. , 


“I know of no reason to, nor does’ 


, 


any one else,” he answered sternly. 
“Remember, Feridjeh, every tender- 
ness.” 

When alone again, he relapsed upon 
his cushions, staring up at the disk of 
the moon, from which the whole house 
seemed to hang, shadowy and spectral, 
suspended by silver rays over that abyss 
of listening. He could feel that listen- 
ing all about him, first in the expanse 
of this larger courtyard and its envelop- 
ing combs of countless, useless rooms ; 
then from the smaller courtyards be- 
yond, given over to the women and 
servants, like holes eaten out of the 
fabric of the house by the cancerous 
jealousies of their occupants. 

All was sunk now in a hush so in 
tense that the laugh of the falling waters 
came once more with that sense of 
being the only reality in a phantasmal 
world, obtruding itself almost with the 
sharpness of a different substance, like 
an actual pain striking into the mazes 
of a dream. 

Three days now it had been falling, 
a tiny thread, but so inexorable, its ac- 
cumulations creeping slowly upward, 
perhaps a foot a day—about up to a 
man’s waist by now. In three days 
more it would be six feet. Of course, 
one could climb a few feet up the lad- 
der, but then what man could cling even 
to a ladder for six days of that hope- 
less blackness? 

Ismail sighed again in a wondering, 
almost tender regret at the limitations 
of human strength. 


It is strange how impossible it seems, 
when anything decisive has happened, 
to put oneself back to things as they 
were before. The last three days had 
brought such a shift of interest to Is- 


mail and all his household that it re- 
quired a distinct effort to recall the in- 
cidents that had led up to it. 

He made the effort, lying back on 
his cushions with an occasional deep 
puff of smoke at the moon, now white 
and blighting through the tracery of 
palm fronds overhead. He blinked up 
at it, full of that contentment which 
comes from the sense of being abso 
lutely right. 

He had kept his word to Diane in 
every particular. He had told her that 
his house at Lahej was in sight of the 
British residency. That, in those mar- 
velous airs, one could see a building 
thirty miles away, and that Lahej lay 
across the frontier of a native sultanate, 
he had got thought it necessary to men- 
tion. Nor, when giving her liberty to 
entertain the Europeans there, had it 
seemed desirable to mention that none 
ever came to Lahej. Besides, one had 
come—this Shepherd. 

Shepherd? It was characteristic of 
Ismail that, even at the thought of the 
man, the smooth contours of his face 
did not change. He had first encoun- 
tered Shepherd four years before in 
Cairo, and had invited him to Lahej, 
should his wanderings ever take him 
in that direction. Had he been a Euro- 
pean, Ismail would never have admitted 
him to the intimacy of the house. For 
an Englishman he might have done so, 
but an American was the safest of all, 
for where the English had a sort of 
social cowardice that kept them out of 
such affairs, these Americans had an 
inexplicable and ridiculous something 
that they called “chivalry.” 

That was very amusing, for it proved 
that Diane must have been the one first 
to open the doors of understanding be- 
tween them. By what damnable clev- 
erness had she circumvented the jeal 
ous eyes of that house? Over what 
unspeaking channels had they man- 
aged to communicate with each other, 
even across his own presence? 
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A knot stood out between Ismail’s 
brows as he went over again the details 
of his return, that afternoon three days 
ago, to the house, bulking white against 
the palms, mirrored in the blue pools 
of the lagoon edge, hugé without, but 
within of that peculiar Oriental clut- 
teredness. He-felt again the grateful- 
ness of the shadows of the gateway, 
the surprising hush of the courtyard 
inside—no afternoon chatter; no thud, 
from the women’s quarters, of pestles 
pounding grain; not even the voice of 
old Hafiz, crouched in his corner, star- 
ing from fly-clustered, eyeless sockets 
as he shouted the verses of the Koran; 
only a murmur of bees among the 
flowers of the date palms; all else a 
sense of silence and hidden eyes; not 
ears as yet—those had not come until 
the turning on of that thread of water— 
just eyes, avid and jeering, watching 
unseen from behind half-closed shut- 
ters. 


But most of all he remembered the 
strange look with which Massal, the 


doorkeeper, had greeted him. That si- 
lent, man-to-man gaze, in which all dif- 
ferences of station had been for the 
moment wiped out, had told him all. 
It had not needed Feridjeh’s bony 
clutch on his arm or the putrid heat 
of her words and eyes. The only sur- 
prise of that had been the woman her- 
self, for Feridjeh had always reminded 
him, till then, of one of those polelike 
tombstones in a Turkish cemetery, al- 
ways decayed and leaning awry; but 
now the tombstone had come to life. 
\nd Diane Again came that ad- 
miration of her which had in it no 
abatement of purpose. How clever she 
must have been, for not even Feridjeh 
had really seen or heard anything! It 
had all been mere suspicion, though 
magnified to certainty—just the mur- 
mur of two voices where but one should 
have been; -a furtive cry of horror at 
the discovery that all avenues of es- 
cape were blocked; then the squeak of 


the trapdoor leading down to the con- 
cealment of the cistern depths, and an 
unconquerable pallor as she had faced 
the serving woman. 

She had been admirable, too, as she 
had faced him—no fawning or silly at- 
tempt to disarm by unaccustomed se- 
ductions, just her wonted, languid self, 
with that gleam of half mockery be- 
hind her eyes, the only sign of it all 
an added sharpness of her face, as if 
the structure of the skull were show- 
ing through the flesh. Of course she 
had thought herself undiscovered then, 
though the narrowness of her escape 
had still been upon her. Not until that 
evening had she really known, as they 
had lounged over their coffee on the 
transformed bower of the cistern top. 

It was then that he had asked for 
the song which had so suddenly be- 
come his favorite—that song of the 
girl crying for her lost love, her shep- 
herd. As she had sung it, there had 
come, in planned drama, the bubble of 
the water from beneath them. Then 
3ah! Women were so tran§par- 
ent after all—clear as glass, for all their 
vaunted cleverness! Their attempts at 
concealments and diversions were dis- 
appointingly crude. Up till that mo- 
ment, it had been all conjecture and 
probability, a delightful uncertainty 
which had prompted him to the whim 
of leaving the trapdoor unlifted. Actu- 
ally to know too much was so often 
to spoil the real delight of a situation. 
But as he had explained the sound, 
and had smilingly shown her the out- 
line of the padlock beneath the rug, 
surmise had become knowledge. 

It was their eyes that gave- women 
away so. They could control their lips 
and hands, they could order their 
speech, but even lowered lids could not 
hide those blades of horror and hate, 
those trapped desperations stalking be- 
hind them, 

3ut what an actress Diane would 
have made, could she have continued 
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the career that the war had nipped in 
the bud! For three days now, he had 
witnessed such an unceasing perform- 
ance as probably no other woman had 
ever given before. Three days and 
nights together on that gay tower; 
three days and nights of smiles, songs, 
and badinage, all about them the un- 
seen audience of that listening house; 
three days and nights of sunlight or 
sheen of moon through the arching 
palm fronds overhead, of drenching 
perfume from the masses of date flow- 
ers, of warmth, color, perfume, silken 
rugs covering that locked trapdoor and 
all that was below it. And so it had 
been with Diane herself—jewels, rouge, 
smiles, and a lilt of music, while deep 
down within her—not even the hidden 
agony of the cistern could surpass hers. 
And it was all so slow—that was the 
best of it—slow as the upward creep 
of those black waters. 

Best of all, perhaps, had been the 
hour alone which he had given her that 
afternoon, without even Feridjeh to in- 
terfere. He had known how she would 
use it; he had watched it all just as 
much as if his actual eyes had been 
upon it. Returning to the little bower 
from which she had gone for the mo- 
ment, he had flung back the rug, and 
there, upon the unyielding surface of 
the padlock, had been the marks of her 
furious, unavailing attack; scratches 
only, scratches that might have been 
made with scissors, with that woman’s 
weapon, a hairpin, or even with the 
tips of her own polished nails; just 
scratches, their very hopelessness and 
futility the proof of their desperation. 
He could picture that attack, the death 
of that wild hope, the ashen-faced 
abandonment of that last, despairing 
scratch, scratch with her own fingers. 

But that lump of iron had been 
stanch; for a century or more it had 
held the gates of the house, and it was 
as Oriental as he himself and as im- 
\pervious to women’s attacks. 


Ismail collapsed upon himself, al- 
most spent with the exquisite satiety 
of emotions. It was all so pitiful, so 
like watching the struggles of some 
beautiful butterfly impaled upon a jew- 
eled pin. It was so necessary, too; she 
must be taught, while he—— Ismail 
sat up suddenly, surprised at the surg- 
ing impulses brought by the thought of 
Shepherd—a blazing desire to tear open 
the trapdoor, to light the place, that he 
might glut himself with the sight of 
that white face gazing up from the 
depths, or possibly reach down, seize 
that throat with his bare hands, and 
squeeze 

He fell back again, amused and 
slightly proud of himself. Civilized as 
he was, he was still capable of that, 
then; he had not lost it, for all his 
travels and Western culture. That de- 
sire had core springing up, hot and 
vivid, from the desert itself, born of 
heat, intolerable skies, and fanatic faith. 
Admiringly he saw himself as boule- 
vardier, cosmopolite, and _ primitive 
man, all in one. 

Poor Diane, how could she ever have 
imagined that she could hope to cope 
with all that? The realization of his 
own many-sided strength brought a lit- 
tle wave of tenderness toward her. He 
remembered how she had hinted for a 
sail that afternoon, but he had not 
chosen to grant it while the novelty of 
watching her upon that cistern top had 
still been so delicious. She should have 
it on the morrow, a couple of hours 
or so in that birdlike béat he had im- 
ported for her and which she liked so 
much. She must hint for it again, 
though, for those transparently veiled 
hints with which women imagined that 
they were gaining their purposes with- 
out being detected were very amusing 
to him. It was all so childlike; it gave 
one such a sense of being a great and 
different creature, granting things not 
dared to be asked for openly. 

Diane should have her desire, then— 
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a two hours’ sail to. the island, with 
Achmet for boatman and old Feridjeh 
to see that she did not fling herself 
overboard in some foolish, expiatory 
idea of joining her lover through the 
watery gates of death. 

Two golden hours she should have, 
toward sunset, that she might dream 
of freedom, forget things for a little 
while, and return to him refreshed. He 
did not wish to break the butterfly ; he 
wanted it perfect and beautiful, for the 
struggles of a maimed thing are with- 
out charm. It takes beauty to make 
the sight of pain a pleasure. 

Women—how stupid they were, after 
all! Transparent as glass, provided one 
kept one’s eyeS clear of those senti- 
“chivalric” mists that blinded 
the men of the more Western races! 

So Ismail mused, filled with the glow- 
ing sense of his own magnanimity and 
blinking up at the great white 
moon now sliding down the west like 
the dragging moorings of the approach- 
ing ship of day. 


mental, 


pt ywer, 


III. 


It was already sunset when Ismail 
woke, the next afternoon, from a siesta 
unduly prolonged. 

The breeze was strong, and the gulf, 
glimpsed through a high arch, showed 
ruffed to indigo, its horizon standing 
out sharply against the saffron sky. 
‘ar out gleamed a single sail, scudding 
before the wind across that invisible 
line which marked the boundaries of 
british waters. The breeze stole into 
the courtyard, too, rattling the palm 
branches overhead, raising a slight veil 
of golden dust, bringing a feeling of 
life and motion. 

Chatter and the thud of pestles came 
from the women’s quarters; there was 
the laugh of men, the voice of old Hafiz 
intoning his interminable verses. Ismail 
wondered sleepily at the change. Then 
the reason for it stole across his mind. 
A release of listening—that was it, for 

5 


in the clatter of the blown palm fronds, 
the sound of that falling water was 
no longer to be heard. 

Diane and Feridjeh must be back 
from their sailing trip by now. Poor 
Diane! How women recognized their 
masters and how, in reality, they 
adored the arm of adamant! There 
had been softness and gratitude as. he 
had smilingly bidden her go on her 
little holiday, a sort of unspoken prayer 
for forgiveness, a pleading to be taken 
back, a reluctance to leave him, too; 
he had actually had to bid her to go, 
for it was not fitting that his conces- 
sions should be refused. 

He would take her back, for of all 
the women he had ever met, she in- 
trigued him the most. No other could 
have so stood the torment of these last 
three days. There was stuff in Diane, 
enough to enable her to endure, but not 
sufficient to bring silly and useless re- 
volt against his will. He would seek 
her now and seal her forgiveness by 
an unspoken release from being nailed 
to the cross of that cistern top. 

A little dinner in her own apartments, 
kisses, possibly tears They would 
be good, for tears softened women so, 
and there were still other emotions 
waiting to be experienced again. 

Besides, it was probably over now, 
down below there, even with the help 
of the ladder. No man could cling for 
four days of darkness. He could pic- 
ture the growing weight of fatigue as 
the hours dragged interminably by, the 
despairing clutch on the rotting rungs, 
the chill as the waters inexorably crept 
up to even that foothold—and the blast- 
ing contrast of Diane’s voice, ringing 
gayly down from above, singing the 
song of the shepherd. 

It had been wonderful while it had 
lasted, but it was over now. The whole 
house seemed to feel that. Now there 
would be silence again until the waters 
rose to the top and there came once 
more, after the lapse of forty-odd years, 
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that knock-knock-knocking of a dead 
fist upon the trapdoor. 

Should Diane hear that, too, or not? 
_ That depended on herself. 

It was like stepping into another 
world to enter Diane’s suite, trans- 
formed with cool grays and dull gold 
into a sober French elegance. All this, 
and she herself as well, was his. He 
thought of the contrast of the other 
courtyards beyond, clamorous and 
gaudy, and of the black-eyed women 
in veils and paint who waited his bid- 
ding. He stood between two worlds, 
East and West, both meeting in him- 
self, and he was master in both. 

The silence of the suite surprised 
him, but then perhaps Diane was rest- 
ing, and he walked more considerately. 
She should find that he, too, was not 
lacking in this “chivalry.” From end 
to end he went, puzzled that neither 
she nor Feridjeh was to be seen. Had 
they not returned? The boat—could 
anything have happened? The breeze 
was strong, but then Achmet was a 
skilled sailor. 

His eyes sharpened by growing ap- 
prehension, Ismail noted things that had 
so far escaped him, signs, tiny, but in- 
creasing into a heaped-up importance, 
as of a subtle disorder everywhere— 
the edge of a gown protruding from 
between the locked doors of a huge 
armoire; a shoe flung here, a garment 
there; gaps among the feminine trifles 
of the dressing table; a sort of strange 
emptiness in the air, coupled with lin- 
gering emanations as of a desperate 
haste. 

Somehow it was those folds of silk 
between the armoiye doors that dis- 
turbed him the most. They seemed to 
be shaking to and fro, as if stirred by 
a draft, but the room was airless and 
torrid, every door tightly shut, and the 
heavy shutters of the arched windows 
closed and bolted. That, again, was 
unusual, for Diane adored openness. 
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Yet the edge of that dress was cer- 
tainly shaking; in fact the whole ar- 
moire, solid and heavy though it was, 
was trembling, and he caught a muffled 
sound as if some living thing were mov- 
ing inside it. With a’ snarl of suspi- 
cion, he turned the key. 

An animal—that was his first aston- 
ished impression—a great white and 
shapeless thing, writhing among a mass 
of garments and wadded quilts that 
silenced its movements. He sprang 
back as, with an added writhe, it rolled 
out upon the floor, contorting itself hor- 
ribly. Then he saw, protruding from 
one end of it, a pair of human feet, 
bare, brown, flat, and ugly. With an- 
other snarl, Ismail slashed at the cords 
bound tightly about it. 

It was Ferdijeh’s face that glared up 
at him from amid the mass of entan- 
glements. Almost before he had re- 
membered to loose the gag from be- 
tween her teeth, his hands were about 
her knotty old throat, horribly hot with 
reeking sweat. 

He knew. Even before she could 
speak, gasping out the words like spurts 
of unclean flame pumped by the pres- 
sure of his thumbs, he knew. 

“Gone—fooled us all! Gone in the 
sailboat with that Feringi man, dressed 
in my clothes and veiled as a woman! 
She left a writing for you.. Look on 
the table.” 

He saw it now, a sheet of Diane’s 
gray paper, written on in her flowing 
hand, its faint perfume, its violet ink, 
like an added insult of gay mockery: 


IsmaIL: Do not blame that poor Feridjeh. 
She fought well, but “my Shepherd’— 
sensible et charmant—was too strong for her 
old bones. And do not blame Achmet either, 
if he returns, for we have a revolver with 
which to persuade him, once we are past the 
island. How surprised he will be when 
“Feridjeh” puts aside her veil! 

We are gone to freedom, and by the time 
you read this, we shall be in British waters, 
for there was a little something in your cof- 
fee to make you sleep long. 
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We love, yes, but he is not my lover. But 
that is a difference you will never understand. 
We go to his country, where the courts will 
set me free. Adieu. DIANE. 


And then, with true femininity, the 
postscript, like violet fire burning itself 
into Ismail’s brain: 

Thank you for the compliment you paid 
me in believing so in my acting. But he was 


really hidden in my armoire all the time, 
and was never in the cistern at all. D. 

Outside, the breeze had dropped with 
the setting of the sun; the courtyard 
was once more hushed in a strange lis- 
tening under the flood of blood-red 
light. Through it came again the mock- 
ing gurgle of that thread of water, as 
if in enjoyment of some secret joke. 


UNVEILING 


HEY burn above me in the night 
And palely shine by day, 

With cold, relentless ray— 
Such masterful, strange orbs, 
Their gaze my very soul absorbs, 
So large and luminous and bright 
In their sure insolence—and scant 
Of all sane courtesy, 
So that I watch all palpitant, 
For fear my friends should see, 
And, seeing—should surmise. 
3ut yet they smile into my eyes, 
And hold my hand so friendly-wise, 
I -know this cannot be. 


Their love is mine to hold—and yet 
I wonder—half in jest, 

Half in a strange unrest— 

If such things mirrored are 

In some implacable pale star. 


I wonder—if my friends should see— 
How many will there be, 

Of all who smile into my eyes 

And hold my hand so friendly-wise, 
Who will not turn from me? 


Loria RIpGE. 





The Price of the 
Beautiful Thing 


NTHONY came back from Wash- 
A ington sooner than [| had ex- 
pected him. I had dined alone, 
and early, and was sitting with a book 
in the drawing-room when I heard the 
sound of his latchkey, followed a few 
moments later by a clink of glass in the 
dining room that I guessed meant a 
cocktail. Something held me motion- 
less in my chair till he came to me. 

“Look here, Marion,” he said—with 
no more preliminaries than that !—‘“I 
want you to give me a divorce.” 

Once a workingman carrying a pole 
through the streets struck me with the 
end of it, by accident, on the side of 
the head. The pain was frightful, but 
what engaged my mind was the frantic 
and successful effort not to let any one 
see how I was hurt. I don’t think I 
let Anthony see how he hurt me, either. 

“T’ve been expecting this, Tony,” I 
said, and I tried to make my voice frank 
and friendly. “It’s Denise Duval, isn’t 
it? I’ve thought for some time you 
were getting interested in her.” 

He was very red. 

“Yes, it’s Denise. This is playing it 
lower down on you than I ever ex- 
pected to do, but the thing is there, 
and it’s best to make no bones about 
it. Love is a thing—it’s there or it 
isn’t. You can’t force it. And between 
Denise and me, it’s there.” 

“T don’t want you if you don’t want 
to stay,” and I put my hand before my 
mouth so that he shouldn’t see my lips 
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tremble. “Since this thing’s happened 
—I’m glad you told me at once. | 
don’t blame you, Tony. And if the 
thing leaves me—sort of high and dry 
—well, there are lots of things in this 
world besides—love.” 

We had no heroics, no jealous out- 
pourings of hate for Denise, of unwel- 
come passion for him! I must have 
succeeded in being reasonable and com- 
radely, for that imploring, whipped- 
dog look passed out of his eyes, and 
he was soon talking naturally and con- 
fidentially to me about Denise and his 
plans. He rhapsodized to me about the 
girl! 

“She’s the most beautiful creature, 
isn’t she? Those eyes of hers could 
draw a man’s soul out of his body! 
She’s like some wonderful witch 
woman out of the Middle Ages. She 
doesn’t belong to to-day. And did you 
ever see such hair? So gleaming and 
heavy, like molten copper!” 

“You know I haven't looked at her 
as much as you have.” I achieved a 
faint smile. “I’ve only seen her a few 
times in your studio. She’s certainly 
very beautiful and—not at all like an 
ordinary model.” 

“She isn’t an ordinary model. She 
has a real gift for posing, and an artis- 
tic joy in serving the ends of art. And 
she’s good, too.” 

He was off now on that theme. 
Denise was gentle, she was patient, she 
worked harder than any woman should. 












Had he forgotten, I wondered, what 
stormy seas I had traversed at his side, 
when he had been poor and unknown 
and Poverty had made her home with 
us? Had he forgotten how we had 
fought and struggled together through 
the early years of our marriage, before 
recognition had come and _ brought 
plenty in its train? 

“] want to shield her from all hard- 
ship—to take care of her and protect 
her.” 

His wide blue eyes appealed to me 
for sympathy. Did it occur to him that 
Denise could be cared for by him only 
at my expense—that to make room for 
her I must be thrust out of my safe 
shelter to struggle alone, a woman past 
her first youth, trained to no means of 
breadwinning? He saw himself, no 
doubt, providing amply for me, but the 
principle of alimony has always seemed 
to me an infinitely degrading one for 
the woman. Whatever he had had of 
me in the past, he had had as a free 
gift, though the conditions of the giving 
had made it necessary that he feed and 
clothe me. (And how he had fed, how 
clothed me, poor Anthony!) When 
the gifts were no longer prized, all re- 
turns for them must cease as well. 

If we ever come up before a judge 
to account for our sins, I think An- 
thony will find a black score against 
him for that evening’s blindness. He 
might have dealt his blow.and gone 
away. Instead, he stayed talking, talk- 
ing about this new spring of happiness 
that had come to him, and I must have 
played my part well, for he said, after 
hours of this: 

“You are a brick, Marion! 
no one like you. 
women 


There’s 
I wonder how many 
But I reckon the truth of 





it is love’s young fire has rather burned 
out in you, too, after thirteen years.” 

I loved his hands, his hair, his voice, 
his coat, his tobacco pouch, whatever 
he touched. 

“Well, 


I said: 


you know, Anthony, I’m 
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thirty-three years old, and at my age 
that sort of thing does begin to seem 
rather silly.” 

The oid, old, barefaced lie! Men 
made it, to salve their consciences when 
they leave women for girls, and most 
men believe it. 

Relieved, he went on: 

“It’s different with a man, I guess. 
I’m older than you are, and I tell you, 
Marion, I never felt anything for you 
to touch what I feel for 4 

The other part of me, the real me, 
broke away from control at that, and 
I heard myself—yes, shrieking at him: 

“No, not that! Don’t say that! Give 
her everything else, give her now—I'll 
stand back, I won’t say a word—but 
the other is mine 1 

I got hold of myself again. I had 
gone over to him and caught his shoul- 
der. The glass over the mante,showed 
me my face—yellow-white, the mouth 
opening and shutting. Anthony was 
looking at me very queerly. I tried to 
laugh. 

“You see, J am romantic, after all,” 
I said. “About my own youth. We 
did love each other, Tony, and just 
because it’s burned out, we mustn’t say 
it never existed. I will not let you run 
down our Arcadia, even if you think 
you've found a better one with Denise.”’ 

gut I could not give him back his 
unruffled confidence. He looked wor- 
ried and fumbled for words. He 
blurted out at last: 

“Tf it wasn’t You see, it’s like 
this—] took her to Washington with 
me, and she’s in love with me, and it’s 
up to me to do the square thing by her.” 

When at length he left me, I crouched 
down close to the fire, feeling old and 
cold, and aching in all my body as if 
I had been beaten. I waited till the 
sounds in the flat told me that Anthony 
had gone to bed, and then I stole softly 
down the hall to the studio. 

He was using Denise Duval’s face 
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and figure in a picture he had now al- 
most finished, of Lilith and the Snake 
in the Garden of Eden. It had im- 
pressed me disagreeably the last time 
I had seen it, but I felt now a feverish 
need to look again at the presentment 
of the woman who had stolen what was 
mine, who had lain in Anthony’s arms. 

The picture was all misty blues and 
lavenders and bluish greens—early 
dawn in a hot land in the beginning 
of the world. Lilith’s copper hair 
flamed like a low sun seen through the 
haze that foretells heat; her strange 
yellow eyes looked out at me, utterly 
soulless, and innocent with the inno- 
cence that was everybody’s—once. It 
was in the viscid coils of the serpent, 
his wicked, flat head and unwavering, 
small eyes, that the suggestion of evil 
lay, and the lovely white woman seemed 
only his instrument, if a willing one. 
And how beautiful she was! Her fea- 
tures had the freshness of immortal 
youth, her lips were red and moist with 
youth, her arms and bosom gracious 
with it. 

There was a mirror in the little in- 
closure where the models dressed. Im- 
petuously, willing to shirk nothing, I 
went to it and switched on the electric 
light. ; 

I saw a woman whose unnatural pal- 
lor and twisted features showed that 
she had passed through anguish, whose 
disordered dark hair was threaded with 
white. My eyes are thought my best 
feature; to-night they frightened me, 
for I fancied they looked like a mad- 
woman’s. Not so long ago, a man 
who loved me might have called me 
beautiful, but now the bloom, the bril- 
liance were gone forever, and when 
beauty was spoken of in connection 
with me, it would always be in the past 
tense. 

“She must have been beautiful,” peo- 
ple would say. 

Anthony was an artist, and the con- 
trast between me and Denise was to 


him, of course, a thousand times greater 


than to me. 

But is one loved only for one’s ap- 
pearance? Women have asked the 
wistful question for ten thousand years, 
Can a man love only a pretty face, and 
that only until he sees a prettier? 


II. 


The lives of most people roll on tran- 
quilly enough, I imagine; probably few 
real lives arrange themselves about a 
plot of intricate detail and culminating 
interest. For myself, on two occasions 
drama has claimed me. In an evening, 
without warning or any presentiment 
on my side, the foundations on which 
I had reared my house of life crashed 
in, and I was left shelterless. 

Anthony had belonged so wholly to 
me! It had been a possession as un- 
doubted as my ownership of my own 
body and soul. We had seemed welded 
together, and for lang years I do not 
remember to have thought of myself or 
of my own interests separately from 
his. There was something monstrous 
in the disentangling that had to take 
place, of what was mine by_native right 
—in that community of interests, 
friends, pleasures, mortifications, and 
sorrows—and what had seemed to re- 
late to me no less directly because it 
had first been Anthony’s.: On the gray 
years during which I tried to accom- 
plish this, I will not dwell. I filled them 
with work, and if I went hungering 
within, I seemed, I think, a brisk and 
busy person. So much for appear- 
ances. 

For all the world like those blank 
lapses of time noted on theater pro- 
grams, four years passed. 

Then, one rainy afternoon in Paris, 
the curtain rolled up again, and drama 
had its way with me once more. The 
work which had occupied me during 
the morning had no claims on my after- 
noon. It was May, and the perfume 
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of the horse-chestnut blossoms com- 
bined with the smell of rain-wet as- 
phalt to produce the haunting, stimu- 
lating odor characteristic of Paris in 
springtime, an odor fatally evocative 
of memories and dreams. I felt the 
need to see pictures, to smell paints, 
to dip myself for an hour in the old 
atmosphere of art and artists that had 
surrounded me in the old days when 
Anthony and I had worked and starved 
and been happy in this magical city. 
I went to the Salon. 

The other pictures that I saw that 
afternoon are all jumbled in my’ mem- 
ory like some wild unreeling of a cine- 
matograph. I came on it suddenly in 
one of the smaller rooms—in a corner, 
but with its quota of admirers—and 
stood arrested as by the drive of steel 
into my Afterward, I remem- 
ber thinking of it that Anthony had 
painted nothing so good before, but in 
that first moment, points of technical 
or other excellence escaped me. 

For the picture woman’s 
face, and the face was mine—oh, un- 
mistakably mine, though at my best I 
can never have been one-half so beau- 
tiful! But beauty is not always a thing 
of curves and colors, and while beauty 
was implicit in the pictured face, the 
bare lines of it were as faithful as a 
photograph to mine. The something 

It was the face 
of a woman seen through the eyes of 
a lover who has lost her; it was Bea- 
trice enskied; it was the Blessed Dam- 
ozel visioned—not 


bosom. 


showed a 


added was of the spirit. 


from earth, which 
may hope for heaven and reuniting— 
but from the hopeless regions whence 
there is no return. Others felt this be- 
sides myself, 

“She’s very lovely,” a girl near me 


Was saying to her companion. “But 


what I like best is a kind of touching 


quality it has—I don’t know why. It’s 
so tremendously felt, isn’t it?” 
And I caught the man’s reply: 


it ° 
One would say he had moistened 


his brush with his tears to paint her, 
like Fra Angelico. Oh, he loved her, 
that one! I wonder who she is?” 

“Tl laimait d'amour, celle-la!” The 
words rang in my ears as I felt my 
way to a seat. Well, yes, if the thing 
I trembled to divine was so patent to 
this stray Frenchman, it must be, must 
be true. The man who had so painted 
me loved me still, in spite of his infatu- 
ation for Denise, in spite of his facile 
desertion of me, in spite of the four 
years’ estrangement. Every line of the 
picture said it, so plainly that he who 
ran might read, and I did not need the 
confirmation in words which, when the 
dispersal of the people about it allowed 
me to come nearer, I read upon the 
frame. Two lines of Rossetti’s gave 
verbal expression to what the colors 
and brush strokes wrote plainly enough : 
Look in my eyes. 

Been. 
[ am also called No-More, Too-Late, Fare- 
well! 


My name is Might-Have- 


He had used to read poetry to me in 
the long winter evenings, and the lines 
seemed to fall on my ears in Tony’s 
own grave, musical tones. Drinking 
thirstily of the double assurance I had 
so longed for, I stood, I cannot guess 
how long, forgetting everything except 
that Anthony loved me, after all, in 
spite of everything. 

[ was roused by a familiar voice be- 
side me: 

“Mrs. Lassiter! 
I am awfuily glad—— 

The voice died into a confused mur- 
mur as Frank Thurston’s eyes went 
past me to the picture and back again. 
He was an American artist, an expa- 
triate, of whom Anthony and I had 
seen much during our happy early days 
in Paris. He had lent us money, drawn 
stimulus from Anthony’s youthful spir- 
its and hopefulness, been grateful to 
me for many evenings in the warm 
home atmosphere a happy woman 
spreads about her, seeming to charge 


Why, how are you? 
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the very air with some bright principle 
of gayety and well-being. He had 
heard the gossip about us, of course; 
he could read my red eyes and the 
words on the picture frame. It was 
no wonder that he turned red and stam- 
mered. 

We exchanged commonplaces for a 
few moments, but in the old days we 
had been close friends, and I had had 
all his confidences. Insensibly we 
slipped back to realities. 

“I know you won't let me say what 
I think about Anthony,” Frank said. 
“But I’m glad, anyway, to be sure that 
you know what [| think. This picture 
now—that a man who could paint that 
could—— It’s the way you used to 
look to me, in the old days when I 
was so sick of girl students with sloppy 
hair and sloppy clothes and sloppy mor- 
als—or easy Frenchwomen whose mor- 
als were the only sloppy things about 
them—and I’d find you in your apart- 
ment, with your graceful dresses and— 
restrained-looking hair—a sort of beau- 
tiful, unattainable ideal. Anthony,” he 
ended violently, “is a confounded fool!” 

I smiled as well as I could. 

“He was within his rights. How 
often have you argued, yourself, for 
complete liberty in matters of love? 
His infatuation was so understandable, 
too. She was a marvelously beautiful 
creature. Did you ever see her?” 

“Denise Duval?” His eyes widened. 
“Why, she’s in Paris. She’s posing 
again, but only for a favored few. I’m 
favored, and she comes twice a week 
to my studio—when she remembers it. 
She’s promised for this afternoon, but 
she has a very violent affair on just now 
with Paul Mery, the sculptor, and I 
haven’t an idea she'll find time for me.” 

“You mean,” I asked slowly, “that 
she doesn’t care for Anthony any 
more?” For I had heard nothing of 
either of them. 

“Care for Anthony? 
poor old Tony 


Why, she left 
inside of a year! 
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She’s married now, to the best little. 


fellow—Jacques Pelletier. He has a 
shop for artists’ supplies, and is the 
most moral, bourgeois citizen in Paris, 
He loves the ground she walks on— 
suffers the tortures of the lower regions 
whenever she smiles at another man, 
and forgives her angelically after every 
lapse. 

“But won’t you come home to tea 
with me? There isn’t a chance in a 
hundred of Denise’s remembering that 
engagement.” 

But it was just that hundredth chance 
that made me accept the invitation to 
Frank’s studio. 

A little man was waiting patiently 
on the landing before the door when 
we reached it—a man short, plump, 
dark-mustached, with the guileless eyes 
of a good child. He fell on Frank 
with a stream of French so rapid and 
colloquial that I could not follow it 
further than that it was a question of 
his wife, whom he expected to find at 
the studio. Frank tried to send him 
away, but the torrent of words poured 
on, ever more urgent, and at last he 
shrugged despairingly and admitted 
him. Introducing him to me as Mon- 
sieur Pelletier, he left us alone to- 
gether, while he set afoot preparations 
for tea. 

Monsieur Pelletier scanned my face 
closely, then broke out: 

“But it is the Madame Lassiter of 
the portrait—the wife of Anthony Las- 
siter, the artist!” 

My face crimsoned. I was on the 
point, perhaps, of being offended at this 
blunt challenge, but there was some- 
thing in the Frenchman’s personality— 
he had the simple, blundering sincerity 
of a well-meaning child—that excluded 
offense. 

“I was,” I murmured. “If you mar- 
ried Denise Duval, you probably know 
about * 

“Yes, madame. Oh, yes, I know. 
He was the first, that one, to take 4 
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The Price of the 


little part of my Denise away from 
me. And since then there have been 
others. We are both—isn’t it so?—two 
unhappy people, and unhappy not by 
our own fault. There should be sym- 
pathy between us. God knows, per- 
haps it’s harder for a woman.” 

He leaned forward, his kind, candid 
eyes on my face, and quietly patted my 
knee. 

“Yes, it is hard for us others—but 
it is a great privilege as well. Always, 
in every age, the glory of a country is 
its artists—always the best fruit of its 
greatness is the pictures and the songs 
and the beautiful books that are given 
to the world. And—do you see ?— 
nothing is born without pain, no good 
thing comes without cost. Some one 
must pay for the beautiful picture and 
the beautiful book, and it is you and 
I, madame, who pay the heaviest part 
of the price. 

“You and I, madame, are alike 
when we assume a responsibility, we 
support it; when we run up a bill, it 
is because we expect to pay it; when 
we love, it is for life. We, you see, 
We practice all the vir- 
tues, and we are indeed the backbone 
of the nation’s life. But I have lived 
much with artists, and I understand 
them. They are like children; they see 
but the one thing at a time. So vivid 
is their delight in beauty, in the per- 
sonality of the man or woman who 
for the moment stimulates and excites 
them, that they can see nothing else, 
and they forget the staid partner who 
waits at home. But when 
the glamour is gone and the new friend 
proves stupid or untrue, then it is a 
need of their natures that there should 
be some one waiting at home, unre- 
proachful, ready to forgive.” 


are bourgeois. 


them 


fo1 
LOT 


He ranked Denise as a creative artist 
by Anthony’s side, and I might have 
smiled at that, but I did not; I lis- 
tened, wholly respectful. I found my- 
self admiring him, this little bourgeois 
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shopkeeper. I envied him, certainly, 
his power of forgiveness. Even after 
seeing Anthony’s picture, there was 
something hard in my heart toward 
him, a little core of pride that, I 
thought, nothing could ever melt. 

The door was flung open violently, 
and a woman dashed into the studio, 
sobbing wildly beneath her veil. At 
sight of Pelletier, she faltered a mo- 
ment, then flung herself impetuously 
into his arms. Between the brim of 
her hat and the laces at her neck, I 
caught a glint of copper hair, as she 
wept without restraint on his shoulder. 

“Paul Mery,” she raised her head 
to declare hotly, “is a beast! He is 
a pig! Never name him to me again!” 

Ineffable joy beamed on Pelletier’s 
face, as he patted her shoulder ten- 
derly. 

“Tt is agreed, little cabbage,” he mur- 
mured gently. “We will forget the 
scoundrel.” 

And then the improbable, possible 
thing happened. The bell of the studio 
rang, and Frank’s man, unsuspecting, 
opened the door and ushered in—An- 
thony. 

I distinctly heard Frank, the length 
of the great studio away, exclaim, “My 
God!” 

Pelletier unobtrusively drew Denise 
to the tea table, while I sat still, star- 
ing, I have no doubt, as if I saw a 
ghost. 

Anthony, completely taken aback by 
my presence, which he must have ex- 
pected as little as | his—though we both 
had been Thurston’s friends—stood 
just inside the doorway, motionless, his 
eyes fixed on my face. Four years had 
changed him, and not for the better. 
His face was thin and haggard; the 
buoyancy I had thought unconquerable 
was quite gone from his bearing. I 
shocked and startled to find 
words, and for perhaps a full minute, 
we confronted each other in utter si- 
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lence. Only his eyes, hungry, suppli- 
cating, never wavered from my face. 

Almost at once, Frank was between 
us, uttering violent, denunciatory sen- 
tences, insulting Anthony, ordering him 
away. 

“Because I was your friend when I 
didn’t know your character gives you 
no right to thrust yourself upon me 
now! Mrs. Lassiter is honoring my 
studio by her presence to-day. 1| will 
ask you to go, and at once!” 

And Anthony, never taking his eyes 
off me, made no answer, only groped 
for the door handle behind him, turned 
it, and went out. 

Frank, with triumph in his face, 
turned to me, expecting Heaven knows 
what—gratitude for his defense of me 
probably. I hated him for it, could 
have struck him. I passed him blindly 
and went after Anthony into the hall. 
He was halfway down the stairs, going 
slowly, a hand on the rail. 

“Anthony!” I called 

He turned like a flash. I came down 
to him, slid my hand along the banis 


ter till it touched his. On the landings 
above and below, the rain-wet windows 
glimmered pallidly, but here the shad- 
ows held us. I said: 

“I saw your picture. Anthony, | 
read the lines underneath it—Look in 
my eyes.’ Oh, Anthony, look, look in 
my eyes!” 

His hands were on my shoulders; he 
was drawing me close, trying, in the 
darkness, to read my soul. 

“Was I wrong, then?” he cried. “Is 
there a chance for me yet?” and his 
voice broke sharply on an agonized note 
of questioning. 

“Tt isn’t Too-Late, Anthony,” I said, 
“It shall never be Farewell.” 

Several minutes later I began, “Den- 
ise * but he interrupted me. 

“Denise is a little beast!” he declared 
hotly. ‘You oughtn’t to take her name 
on your lips! 
again!” 

A memory of the Pelletiers floated to 
me, ironic, amusing. 


Let’s never speak of her 


“It is agreed,” | murmured gently. 
“We will forget her!” 


STASIS 
DEATH VERSUS ABSENCE 


She 


Why should I fear death? 


When you go away 


Sut for a space, is not that death for me? 
To my fond mind you are a memory 
And nothing more then, just as much as clay 


Mounded above could make you. 


Each delay 


Of absence is itself eternity, 
In which no more I feel and touch and see 
Your body and your strength! 


He 
And yet / pray 


That you may always live until I go, 
Asking a thing God might not order so; 
For in your absence I have right to yearn, 
Sut death would give no answer but despair, 
No fondled hope, though false, of your return, 
No thinking, “That’s her foot upon the stair!” 


Harry Kemp. 
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The Back of His Neck 


IS whole surrounding country 
H could have produced no more 
ordinary sight than he, riding 
into town. As his horse’s hoofs 
thumped the bridge, the March sun was 
turning the streets to ways of gold, and 
beating down on the back of his neck, 
On this very vulnerable spot, through 
the close-clipped hair, it concentrated, 
in nature’s merciless fashion, on the 
curious pink tan, to hasten the inevita- 
ble crease and spider’s web of crinkling 
magenta that would tell the whole in- 
quisitive world of his subservience to 
the soil. 

But he never thought of the back 
of his neck. He was thinking that he 
was going to the bank to open an ac- 
count with his own earned money, to 
buy with his first check a city suit and 
appear the gentleman he knew himself 
to be. And as he rode, the Cavalier 
struggling for breath in his generation 
made a last cry for recognition in his 
upright back, his whole lithe young 
body, rising with the beast, not from it. 

With a smile uncontrollably near a 
grin, he stabled his horse at a river- 
front shack and swung into “Main.” 
Town held the essence of life in her 
lap for him, and her lap was Main 
Street. Saturday, sunshine, a bank ac- 
count, the phonograph shop—life! 

He intended to go straight to the 
bank, but a “Saturday Only” spectacle 
snared his glance—a one-armed virtu- 
He went 
up and watched. It would be a swell 
thing to hand to a girl! His fist wa- 
vered, went into his pocket. Then, his 
sensitive features flushing at thought 
of his farm clothes, he spelled the name, 
dwelling proudly on its peculiarities. 
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He went on to the bank and, came 
out of it radiant. But it was his emer- 
gence from the clothing store that was 
in essence an emergence. He had 
signed his first check in his under- 
clothes. Now, in the decisive serge, 
sharp collar, dark-blue, white-dotted 
tie, he appeared the city youth. 

On his horse, he had been a type. 
Now he was an individual, with fea- 
tures—brown- lighted eyes, soft hair of 
a still deeper brown, delicate, incurving 
cheeks with a rich color; a city boy— 
except for the back of his neck. 

From the phonograph shop he could 
hear the alluring blare of the week’s 
new records, exhibited for the country 
visitors. Life! It this thumb 
touch of music that completed life in 
the sun-lighted lap of town. The inter- 
twisting humanity in the store, the 
nearer and nearer definition of a mel- 
ody as he worked his way closer, free- 
dom from farm thoughts, “good” 
clothes, music—obviously, these things 
were life. Even the clerk’s voice 
seemed to sound, to-day, more of life! 

“Maddum Liria,” it said, ‘now sing- 
in’ this in the Opera House in Noo 
York!” 

Subconsciously he heard the ugly 
scrape preparatory to a “fancy” record. 
And suddenly he felt a total hush, to 
which he was instinctively contributing. 
A voice lovely as an angel’s was rising, 
falling, through the pure phrases of a 
ravishing melody. His lips parted as 
he listened. Now he was listening with 
his soul. He had not known that the 
earth, nor imagined that the universe, 
held things like that. 

The woman who had sung seemed to 
picture herself to him, and he caught 
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his breath. She was a lovely thing of 
open green fields, dressed in white dra- 
peries, dappled: with sunshine and 
shadow. His throat contracted with 
pain, yet he was oddly, inexplicably 
happy. She was pulling apple blossoms 
down to her mysterious face and kiss- 
ing them with lips that had never been 
kissed—that to kiss would be the ful- 
fillment of sweeping life—probably in 
the moment before glorious death. 

It was natural enough that his vision 
should have been conjured from the 
cover of some music sheet. 

He was nineteen, and all the yearning 
red of his blood seemed to be coursing 
through him with the rapidity of that 
disk which had called out, : “Life! 
Life!” to him, when past him went an 
old farmer, plow-bent, weather-stained, 
and he shivered. He thought of his 
father, his grandfather. Such he must 
become, even to the horrible crackled 
rouge tan at the backs of their necks! 
A miserable ache caught at his heart. 
A distant scrape of the instrument 
reached him. It had been plaved again, 
and he had not listened! He went 
wiftly in and straight up to the clerk 

“T want that record. It’s three dol- 
lars, ain’t it?” 

“Sorry. It’s sold.” 

A rush of bitter jealousy swept over 
him. 

“Who to?” he demanded. 

The clerk pointed. He saw the back 
of the old farmer’s neck bending over 
the trophy. That had the song—that; 
bent, leathered, old——- She seemed 
far away, that apple-blossom girl! It 
was hundreds of miles, nine hours, to 
New York! For a little space that 
seemed an eternity, he stood hesitant 
and sore. Then, with heart pounding, 
he turned back to the clerk. 

“Gimme the Noo York paper, 
please.” And he searched through the 
tattered leaves for the advertisements. 

“Is that her name?” he asked. “To- 
night in what?” 


“That’s the opera’s name—same ag" 
on the record.” 

“Thanks.” 

He spoke unsteadily, and he walked 
with pretended indifference from the 
store. On trim legs that trembled un- 
der him, he went back to the bank. 

Life had taken him by the back of 
the neck. 


He came blinking out into Thirty- 
third Street. The enormous vistas of 
the beautiful station had awed _ him, 
but the city, in its gaudily jeweled dark- 
ness, did not. In the station he had 
washed, thrown away his grimy collar, 
and put on a fresh one from a small, 
tight package in his hand. His imagi- 
nation of the huge, desired pleasure city 
held no skyscrapers, only the opera 
house now. And, asking as he went 
quick questions, he hastened there. 
Through the long, wearying journey, 
the voice and vision had not failed him. 
Life had throbbed renewingly into him 
from them. He had doubted the girl 
of the apple blossoms only in moments 
which he had been able to toss away 
with a straightening of his slender 
shoulders, in utter conviction that such 
a voice must mean beauty of every- 
thing. 

Before the big house he was fright- 
ened for a moment, because her name 
was not in big electric lights over the 
entrance, as he had expected it to be. 
But the name corresponded 
with the advertisement in the news- 
paper, and he went to the box office 
with a rebound of happy confidence. 

“Standing room Dollar 
and dollar-fifty.” 

He tremblingly and joyously paid out 
one and a half, relieved of all embar- 
rassment of speech and display of ig- 
norance, and went in. The curtain had 
risen, but the star of his suddenly 
changed life had not, and long before 
she appeared, he had forced his way 
with perfectly innocent rudeness to 4 
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place fairly near the stage, whence he 
could see clearly. 

He was dazzled by the gorgeous lines 
of the house at which he gazed, at the 
gorgeous lines, too, of the lovely women 
both above him and below him, at the 
luxurious softness of the murmur com- 
ing from so huge a band. For the first 
time, he realized that he was frightened 
by the thought of seeing her, Then a 
hush and a throb of the orchestra 
brought her, and he choked with a trem- 
bling emotion that he could not have 
understood if he had tried. 

She was not the girl of green and 
white and apple blossoms. She was a 
woman, beautiful, exquisite, magnifi- 
cent, overpow ering. Orchids would 
best have fitted her, though his groping 
mind would not have found the name 
of such a flower to express her, And 
the great aria was swaying the silent 
audience from gallery to gallery before 
he recognized it as the blossom girl’s 
song. 

With the realization came another 
that hurt while it enthralled him—that 
the voice itself was not quite the same. 
Though, from this richly throbbing 
throat, it had the same flute quality of 
bird, the same ecstatic quality of child, 
it was not this morning’s song. 

In the ent’ractes, he wandered about 
the big house, dazed by its beauty and 
its people and by the throbbing of his 
own mind, and, toward the close of 
the bewildering opera, into the smok- 
ing rooms, admiring the suave, evening- 
clothed men; hating them, too, because, 
in sidelong looks up at their boxes, he 
had seen them chatting with dimly lit, 
beautiful creatures, their backs to her, 
and while she was singing! Country or 
not, he could at least appreciate her! 

At the older men, his resentment was 
more bitter, because they, for all their 
white hair, were as erect and trig and 
fair of cheek as the younger ones, at 
an age when he would be like the old 
man who had bought the disk, though 


he knew that the “calling cards” fresh 

in his pocket had on them a name as 

“good” as any of theirs could be. 
Probably cards were all that these 


_young bloods—he knew by instinct a 


few such expressions—would need in 
order actually to go to the stage and 
speak to her! 

Again his thought leaped and his 
heart beat as they had at the store in 
town. His eyes kindled, luminous 
again, yet a shiver went over him at 
the thought of his helplessness to ex- 
plain himself, perhaps to speak at all, 
if the chance of having got those cards 
should bring him the luck of—of 

Through the last act, though he 
swayed and thrilled to the beautiful 
voice, he suffered more than he had 
suffered in his whole life before. 

And even more than in that last half 
hour of his life he suffered as he stood 
before a door to which the marvelously 
shaded card had got him led across the 
vast, awe-inspiring stage. A few of 
the “young bloods,” true enough, were 
ahead of him—some near him, though 
he tried to keep out of their region, 
some chattering within the room. 

A woman came to him, his card in 
her hand. She had picked him out di- 
rectly. She was dressed in a maid’s 
uniform, and seemed queenly without 
justification as she looked from the 
card to him, comparing them. 

“You wish to see Madame Liria?” 

“Yes, if you please. A—after the 
rest have gone,” he stamméred. 

She returned to the room, with a 
look at him over her shoulder that 
seemed to say, “Very well,” to his soft, 
gentle voice and manner, and, “What 
do you want, anyway?” to the rest of 
him. He seemed to wait endlessly. But 
the torture of suspense was softened 
by the gradual melting away of his 
predecessors. 

At last the maid returned to him, and 
he followed her tremblingly. His deity 
looked curiously at him. Had he been 
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thinking of her years, her figtire would 
have suggested a mature youth, a 
youthful maturity. The delicately com- 
pressed lines of limb and breast were 
definite, yet gracious, determined in 
contour and in deliberate movement, 
yet in these exquisitely graceful. She 
was very beautiful in feature and in 
color, her rich paleness of complexion 
setting off her kindling, heavy-lashed 
eyes. The quality of hauteur expressed 
by the emphatic posture of her shoul- 
ders faded to simple dignity in the gen- 
tler aspects of eyes and mouth. 

Having, with her worldly magic of 
swift observation, thoroughly divined 
his speechless, hopeless embarrassment, 
she managed to urge the maid toward 
the door. 

‘Wait outside, Mary.” 

And, alone with him, she proceeded 
to put him at ease, not with the words 
she chose, but with her gentle articula- 
tion of them. 

“You wished to see me about some- 














small lump rose for a brief moment iy 
her throat. 

Lou are from the country?” she 
asked quietly, as he gazed at her, great. 
eyed and speechless, from his chair, 

“Yes, ma’am—Maddum Liria.” He 
suddenly dared the name. That she 
had known he was from the country 
had not hurt him. It would have sur- 
prised him to learn that such a crea- 
ture did not know everything. 

“Did you enjoy my singing? Had 
you ever heard me before?” 

He let the first question go with a 
glistening of his brown eyes and a silent 
smile of his red lips, and replied to the 
second query: 

“Only on the phonograph.” 

“Ah!” She had been studying him 
swiftly, unerringly. She had discerned 
the respect without stupidity, the inno- 
cence without ignorance, in the liquid 
brown eyes, the fineness of the deli- 
cately molded, slightly hollow cheeks, 
the instinctive grace of limb and cour 
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“And having heard the opera, you “a 
wanted to see something of what a real said 
singer, in a real opera house, was like "i 
—is that it?” 

“Yes!” he cried eagerly. “Yes, that “I 
was just it! Only | couldn’t have told Wa 
you so!” ous! 

She smiled sympathetically and then V 
was silent fora few seconds. Pervad- gon 
ing all that she had seen, and above it ing 
all, had been his boyishness, beautiful stey 
to her in his silent confusion, in his dro 
complete awe of her. When she spoke, bac 
it was with a slight color of hesitancy 
in her words: tle 

“Would you like—that is, would tt ous 
give you pleasure—to go home for 4 ser 
bite of supper and a little chat at my she 
house ?” hee 

At this miraculous new possibility he cas 
gasped, his eyes wide with delight. 

“Just a moment,” she said, and went thi 
toward the door, “Don’t get up, TOC 
please.” She had swiftly seen, and ap the 

























thing, Mr.—er—and when my visitors 
were gone?” She glanced at his card, 
which he had rapturously seen she was 
holding in her lovely fingers. 

“Yes, but nothing—special, ma’am.” 

“Won't you sit down and be com- 
fortable? There is a _ chair—over 
there.” 

She thought she knew his case ex- 
actly. And she did know it, but not 
at all exactly. She did not know that 
she was dealing with a turned-aside de 
scendant of a class that would con- 
temptuously have trampled down her 
own ancestors of that period. The 
“ma’am,” worst possible caricature of 
her achieved title, rasped her a little 
in its addition to the extraordinary card 
that had first aroused her curiosity. 

But as he turned toward the chair 
she had indicated, his soft-voiced 
“Thank you” echoing in her sensitive 
ears, she saw the back of his neck, 
and, with the swiftness of emotion 
plausible in her profession, a tight, 
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preciated, this country child’s instinct Despite his excitement, he swung off 
to rise because she had risen. her cloak as a cavalier would have done, 
She closed the door behind her. The then, in his trembling, dropped it. As 
queenly Mary, through the heavy influ- he stooped for it, blushing hopelessly, 
ence of sleep, had descended to a sim- again she saw the back of his neck, and 
ple, peasant Mamie, dozing on her chair for the third time she was seized by an 
outside the room. The singer shook instinctive throat grip at its pathos, 
her gently. “Sit down, please—there, on the 
“Go home, Mary. Fix things for me couch—while I get things. Don’t help 
—something to eat—and don’t sit up. me, for I know where the things are, 
Take a cab. And tell George to wait and it’s easier for me than to show 
here. I'm coming presently.” you. You see, Mary has set a place 
The boy did not realize how the min- for one—very naturally.” 
utes flew before they stepped from the As he sank back on the heavy, soft 
room. His head had been dizzy with couch, he saw that this was her music 
happiness as she had gained his con- room, giving upon her boudoir. Be- 
fidence with thoughtful, simple ques- tween the loosely drawn curtains, he 
tions about life where he lived. Once could glimpse the little nest’s beautiful 
she had said: “It’s all as fascinating French grays and pinks. She was pass- 
to me, you know, as this kind of life ing between it and the small table by 
can possibly be to you.” At last her the great fireplace of the music room, 
wraps were on, and a few seconds later which glinted under a silver light. As 
they had stepped into her car. she went by, she spoke enough to put 
And it seemed to him as if but a few him more and more at ease. 
seconds more had rushed by when they “This is your first visit to New 
were standing on the steps of her house. York? Yes? And how long have you 
“T’'ll bring it in a few seconds,” she been here?” 
said crisply. “Good night, George.” “T went right to the opera house,” he 
“Bring wh—wh ” he stammered. said ingenuously. 
“You fool!” she whispered angrily. She paused in her astonishment. 
“I was talking for the chauffeur! “You see, I came just to see you.” 
Wait here!” And she swept imperi- “You dear boy!” she began, but at 
ously into the house and shut the door. the flush that swept his cheeks, she 
When she returned, the car had switched her words to a diminutive 
gone, and he was staring after it, stand- crescent-shaped decanter that was glint- 
ing chagrined and wretched on the. ing its fine facets in her white hand. 
steps. In the lamplight she saw his “Cognac. And its size, in justice to 
drooped shoulders, and, once more, the me, is a fair show of my use of it. 
back of his neck. It will be just right for both of us. I’m 
“Forgive me!” she exclaimed, the lit- very tired after the performance, and 
tle lump rising in her throat again. “I you—you poor boy, after your trip to- 
ought to have admired you for it! But day! How far is it—how long?” 
servants— Come in, my dear,” and “About four hundred miles, I think. 
she led him through the doorway, his Nine hours.” 


heart thumping at the unexpected word, She stared at him with widening eyes. 
casual and maternal as it had been. “To see me! Well, I won’t show ap- 

Upstairs—forward through a dim,  preciation now, except with sandwiches. 
thick-carpeted hall—into a marvelous You must eat thousands of them! I 
room whose door she closed behind can make more. Sit down!” 


them. As she sank into the luxurious chair 
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placed for her, he drew forward a 
smaller upright one for himself and 
sat deferentially opposite her. She sat 
back languorously, not so much study- 
ing him now as permitting herself to en- 
joy him. She seemed older to him than 
she had at first, yet even more beauti- 
ful. And all that she was allowing her 
thoughts was the beauty of his youth. 

She was drinking it—from his great, 
shining, innocent eyes, from his awe of 
her, abject, yet manly, from his totally 
unconscious grace of limb and gesture, 
from his soft occasional voice in an- 
swer to some question she had framed 
in order to hear it, from his rich red 
lips—experienced, perhaps, but un- 
stained. He seemed to her a thing di- 
rectly from the soil and as directly 
pointed to the sunlit clouds. Her ques- 
tions were of the this and that of art 
exampled in her room, to see how little 
he knew. And his answers displayed 
complete ignorance and wonderful in- 
stinct. In her silences, he showed no 
uneasiness, but apparently wandered 
into his own thoughts of his wonderful 
adventure, unconscious of the flight of 
speechless moments. Though she was 
talking to him in the closest familiarity, 
it was almost as if he were not there, 
and then his marveling, full-eyed atten- 
tion was as if her words came from 
a throne, humbly interspersed by him 
with rare, diligent “Yes, ma’ams.” 

“T should like to see you in places 
packed with beauty, and 
watch you look at them—in the Louvre, 
in the dusty brick palace at Versailles, 
in the Sistine Chapel, with the—the 
back of your neck totally out of sight, 
as you stared up at Adam who started 
you. You’re as wonderful an Adam 


And I'd 


things of 


as that, in a different way. 
like to see you on some hill looking 
down at the Mediterranean.” 


“That would be—wonderful!” he 
gasped, his eyes brighter than ever. 

“It would be wonderful for me,” she 
said. “Though you wouldn’t under- 


stand what I mean by that—any more 
than you understood my speaking of 
the back of your neck. Very few peo- 
ple would—you least of all. Perhaps 
your mother has broken her heart over 
it now and then—unless she’s too terti- 
bly used to it. And any sculptor would 
see it. And perhaps a painter—a great 
one. Millet would. And—lI did.” 

“I—I think I understand what you 
mean,” he said sadly, but unresentfully, 
“Millet painted ‘The Angelus,’ didn’t 
he? And it’s because I’m like that— 
dumb.” 

She shook her head, her eyes gazing 
lar away. 

“No, dear, no, it’s not that you're 
dumb. You're very far from dumb,” 
Suddenly she said: “Isn't it all strange 
—this, you and [—talking this way, 
as if we'd known each other ai! our 
lives? In an hour—surely it’s no more! 
And liking each other as if we were 
old friends. I suppose it’s an adventure 
for you, and | know it’s one for me. 
And do you know why? Because it’s a 
simple, innocent matter of a quiet sup- 
per here in my own home, and a chat 
with The big 
adventures, rare as they are, I’m tired 
of. And this Tell me, how has 
it happened—happened perfectly, as it 
has? Why do you like me? You do, 
or you wouldn’t have tried to see me. 
Just when I began to like you, I can't 
remember—at what, moment, at what 
thought. We are good friends, aren't 
we? When did it begin with you?” 

He was gravely silent for a moment, 


some one new to me, 


as if deliberating over the correctness 
of his words as he chose them. Then 
his eyes looked quietly up at hers with 
the simple directness of a child’s. 

“I began to love you when I first 
heard your voice—on the phonograph.” 

She stared at him, her eyes blank 
for a moment, her lips parted. Then 
she lowered her eyes and, without any 
answer, sat thinking. She knew the 
possible fascination of a woman of her 
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The Back of His Neck 


years for a boy of his, and she had 
heard the famous three words many 
times and in many tongues. But as her 
mind rushed painfully back through her 
life of brilliant colors and scintillant 
episodes, she thought that she had never 
heard them with the sweetness that they 
had held, in their utter simplicity, just 
now. 

She stood and walked across to one 
of the windows. She had looked at 
him swiftly as she had risen, and he 
had not seemed to be expecting any 
answer. He was gazing at the fireplace, 
his look far off: 

She did not turn from the window 
until abruptly, stumblingly, he began 
to explain about the store, the record, 
and the girl with the apple blossoms. 
At his vague, embarrassed painting of 
what her voice had conjured, a iittle 
shadow of pain played upon two minute 
lines below her eyes and made her 
beautiful face still older. 

“But, my dear, you must have known 
I wouldn’t be exactly the same, no mat- 
ter what I was?” 

“You are more wonderful and beau- 
tiful than any one I ever dreamed of,” 
he answered. 

Then 

“Dear little boy,” she said, “go over 
ind lie back on the couch. You're very 
tired. JI want to talk to you about 
something.” 


She was silent again. 


As he did her bidding, she came from 
the window and sank into a big chair 
diagonally facing him. 

“My dear, you have just told me 
something very beautiful, and I’m won- 
dering whether you realized what you 
said—realized it and meant it. You 
seemed to be thinking before you spoke. 
Yet did you think, before you used 
that word ?” : 

“Yes,” he answered. “I did think. 
It isn’t an easy word to use to any- 
body. But there wasn’t any other, and 
I knew and meant the word I used.” 

She had taken his hands softly in 


hers. Now she loosed them and sank 
back in the big chair. 

“That touches me very much, dear. 
And what I’m going to say now to you 
isn’t an easy thing to say, either—like 
your beautiful word. I—I am’ very 
fond of you. I should like to keep you 
close to me, with me. You are very 
sweet and very dear. But life, even 
for the freest of ‘us, is very dear in a 
very different sense, and not sweet at 
all. I adm free, you are free, I have 
money—plenty. Yet how helpless we 
are! It would be wonderful if we had, 
and could keep, something big enough 
and splendid and fine enough to take us 
together to all those wonderful things 
and places that I spoke of. And soci- 
ety, though most people don’t know it 
well enough to understand this, is the 
most lenient, tolerant thing in the 
world, demanding nothing but external 
recognition. But, dear, the secret thing 
that isn’t gloriously secret is worse than 
nothing—it’s sordid, detestable. Am I 
not right, dear?” 

In her heart of hearts, she had hoped 
for hot denial, youthful defiance from 
him, but all that he said was, with a 
little sigh, “Yes, ma’am.” 

“And there is something else, dear 
little boy,” she went on after a silence, 
“that I’m going to tel, you because of 
the beautiful word you used to me— 
as you used it. The world has much 
to teach you, dear, and to those dear 
to me, I am no pretender. Little boy, 
[ am not a married woman, yet there 
have been in my life—men.” She did 
not have to lower her eyes, because he 
had lowered his. “I—I’m not a bad 
woman, I think. I’m not willing to 
think so. But, as such things go, I’ve 
not been what is called ‘good,’ either.” 

To this boy, for the first time in 
long years, she felt shame in speaking 
such words. 

“T don’t know why I should tell you 
things like this. And yet I do know, 
perfectly well. It was because, after 
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you said to me what you said, it seemed 
as if it were—a duty. Have I hurt 
you? Do you shiver at me? Is the 
glamour all gone? Can you understand 
at all how such things are with famous 
women? Do you feel different toward 
me?” 

He slowly shook his bent head be- 
fore he raised his great brown eyes and 
looked into hers. ‘ 

“T’ve been a hellyun myself,” he said. 

Though she shut her eyes to: hide it, 
pain almost insufferable had _ shot 
through her at his simple words. She 
had gloried in his exquisite youth. And 
now there had swept upon her and 
surged through her an instantaneous, 
furious jealousy of his babyish, un- 
thinking past. As she struggled against 
the absurdity of her wound, his whole 
slender loveliness became fresh pain 
to her, and she closed her eyes. 

His, time and again, had rested on 
her phonograph. He rose and went 
toward it. In passing her, he did the 
first voluntary thing of intimacy in their 
brief acquaintance—he touched her 
shoulder, swiftly, almost reverently. A 
little sudden sound came from him 
as he chanced upon the: disk that had 
whirled his life around. She was 
standing behind him, brushing two tears 
from her eyes as_she looked at the back 
of his neck. ‘ 

“Can I play this?” he asked eagerly. 

“Of course, dear! But,” ex- 
claimed over his shoulder as she saw 
what it was, “I'll sing it for you!” She 
laughed softly. “Between such boy- 
and-girl friends as we, surely to sing 
for you is the least I can do, tired or 
not!” 

He dropped the disk almost reluc- 
tantly as he turned back toward the 
couch. 

She went to the piano, and the won- 
derful, thrilling aria filled the room. 
When she had finished, there were tears 
in her own eyes, but not in his. It 
had not been the apple-blossom girl’s 


she 


song of the morning. His eyes wep 
bright merely with wonder at the great, 
golden volume of the voice, its gemlike : 
art. 

When she rose, she went across to 
the window, as she had done before, 
and stood with her arms raised, her 
fingers interwoven with the curtain, her 
lips whispering : 

“God, God, shall I bless You or curse 
You for this miracle?” 

She came slowly away and leaned 
forward toward him from her chair, 

“My dear, a thought has come to 
me. When I[ think of all that my life 
is, with all its gayety and its music 
and its opportunity for—beauty— 
Do you understand that word as I say 
it, dear?” 

He thought for a moment. 

“Yes, I think I understand the way 
you use it. In that sense, it would be 
—you, for one thing.” 

She blushed joyously, but did not 
strive to answer his childlike truthful- 
ness. 

“When I think of all that already in 
my life, and then of the more and 
more of it possible to my life, and then 
think of—of what you have to go back 
to—well, dear little boy, I revolt, that's 
allt I revolt at this intangible thing 
that makes you and me together ‘im- 
possible.’ Shall we try to find some 
way, then? Let’s try! With two souls 
understanding enough and two wills big 
enough, can’t we surround and crush 
down that very ‘impossibility’ I've 
talked about? Shall we?” 

“Yes |” 

His hands trembled into her reach 
ing ones, and his eyes shone with 4 
great, unbelievable gladness. 

She drew him closer to her. 

“There is one more thing I must ask 
you, dear little boy, and then I have 
something very wonderful to tell you.’ 

Her arms slipped around him, one 
of her hands rested tenderly, almost 
hoveringly, on the back of his neck; 
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but he did not bend to caress her, and 
an instant’s new pang drove through 
her as she realized that what some 
country girl by the moonlit roadside 
would have compelled by instinct, she 
must compel by art. 

“Dear, before we dare try, I must 
be sure. I am very selfish. 1 won't 
risk failure. Before we attempt at all, 
I must know! You remember the 
words you used to me, more beautifully 
than any one ever used them to me be- 
fore. And do you realize that, in all 
the long minutes since then, you have 
not said them to me again?” 

He gazed across her for a moment, 
again as if thinking, choosing. Then 
he looked her in the eyes, and between 
his last words were little pauses that 
made the most perfect of emphasis. 

“From the bottom of my heart, [— 
love—you.” 

She drew his head down close to her 
pale face. 

“Then kiss me, dear,” she whispered, 
and for a moment the sweet touch of 
his red lips thrilled her soul. 

When she rose to her feet, she put 
her hands on his slender shoulders and 
looked down at him with eyes that had 
grown brilliant through their dusk. 

“Dear little boy, this is what I was 
going to tell you. Did you hear me 
when I prayed over there at the win- 
dow ?” 

“Yes,” he said, looking innocently up 
at her. 

“Did you understand what I said?” 

“I heard the words, but I didn’t try 
to understand.” 

“I hope you'll be glad when you un 
derstand, dear. When I said to God, 
‘Shall I bless You or curse You for 
this miracle?’ I meant by ‘miracle’ not 
your love for me—I have been loved, 
dear, many times—but that I was able 
to love you; that, so late, such a love 
as yours could be offered to me and 
that I, too, could love! Oh, my darling, 


with all that I have left—and to-night 
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I feel that I have everything left—l 
love you, love you, love you!” 

As she began to move about the room, 
he gazed at her with his brown eyes 
shining, wondering, astonished. She— 
she—loved him, as much as he loved 
her! 

“Oh, isn’t it wonderful, wonderful? 
I didn’t suppose I’d ever have happi- 
ness quite like this, and here it is in 
my hands, suddenly, in a few hours! 
I don’t know when I began to love you. 
I think it began the first moment I saw 
you! 

“Dearest, think” what we'll see to- 
gether! All the beautiful things, all 
the marvelous cities—together! That 
will be happiness for you, I know, and 
for me, happiness all over again, mul- 
tiplied a thousand times, seeing you 
see! And this, too, you must know, 
my darling—that it shall be only for 
the time it lasts. I’ll be getting almost 
old soon, and you—you are just get- 
ting to be a man. I'll never cling to 
you, sweetheart—only while you cling 
to me. I promise that!” 

Little practical distresses had been 
pinching at his mind. 

“You'll get tired of me first,” he said. 
“To-morrow, or anyway the next day, 
you'll be disgusted with my table man- 
ners.” 

“Never, never!” she laughed. “Dear, 
I’m a woman first, a gentlewoman 
afterward. And you—you're a gentle- 
man first, afterward a man. Oh, how 
[ love, love you, my little boy! I want 
to mold you, shape you, be everything 
in your life—mother, sister, lover—the 
very trinity of love that a woman like 
me always longs to be. I want to im- 
merse you in it, make it so tremendous 
that, after you have left me, if I can 
find the courage through the great 
sleep, we may yet wander again hand 
and hand Among the stars! 
I tell you how | love you? I worship 
you!” . 

She dropped to her knees, crossed 
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her hands upon his, pressed her fore- 
head upon them. 

“Oh, my darling, can you know how 
completely I love you? The whole 
completeness of you—your soul, your 
eyes, your voice, your ‘yes, ma’ams,’ the 
—the back of your neck!” 

He was staring over her head, his 
luminous eyes wide, a look of fright 
in them. He would, perhaps, gladly 
have died for her. But he knew that 
he could not have assailed her with 
such words as those. 

When she rose, he bent his own 
face to hide its paHor, and her hand 
strayed through his hair. After a few 
moments, he lifted his face and 
straightened up. He did not look at 
her. 

“But—with things—like this—the 
truth’s the only thing, and—I don't 
love you—that way.” 

She snatched her hand from his head 
and stared at him as he turned his mis- 
erable eyes to her. 

“But,” she gasped, “you told me you 
loved me! I asked you again—so that 
I should be sure—and you told me 
again !” 

“T do love you, I do!” he whispered. 
“It’s only that with me it’s been a sort 
of dream. I never thought of you in 
any way but that. I can’t bear to! 
And, oh”—he looked imploringly up 
at her—“because we don’t love each 
other—the—the same way, it’s got to 
be all over? There—there—can’t be 
anything at all?” 

“Why should 
manded. 

He turned his head desolately away 
and lay with his face buried in the 
cushions. 

“You’ve cheated me! You brought 
me a miracle and then snatched it bru- 
tally away! You made me believe that 
I could exult in the love that I’ve stored 
and stored up in me! I was willing to 
give you all that I have—all the ac- 
cumulation of my life. And having 


there be?’ she de- 


thrown away such a love, what, 
will your life be?” 

“T’ll work on the farm, I s’pose,” he 
whispered from the pillows. 

“And—marry!” She cried it in a 
surge of helpless agony. 

““I—s’pose so,” he whispered. 

Tensely she stood over him, to drag 
from him one more torture. 

“TIf—if I had been the girl of the 
apple blossoms, would you—would 
you 

“TI s’pose so,” he whispered wretch 
edly. 

“Oh,” she cried, “how cruel, cruel 
you've been! In my way, I was happy 
when you came, and—now! Oh, | 
detest—detest you for it! I’ve given 
you my whole soul, and what does it 
mean to you? Merely something to 
boast of on the farm!” 

He turned suddenly from the pillows, 

“How do you dare say that?” 

She shrank back. 

“Yes, how do you dare?” he cried 
passionately, “I’ve got a right to say 
it because my feelings are hurt! Boast 
about you?) When I’ve told you I love 
you with all of my heart? And you 
go call me that kind of a low-down 
beast just because I—I can’t feel the 
same way you do! How can I heb 
it if I don’t? It ain’t natural!” 

With the word, his voice broke, and 
he buried his face again. Her voice 
was husky. 

“T lied when I said I detested you 
—my—darling.” 

He turned and seized her hands im 
ploringly. 

“Oh, don’t detest me! Please, please 
don’t! I adore you so! And | 
wouldn’t mind that part, only—without 
that couldn’t we find some way? And 
I'd try, try to love you like that! Oh, 
isn’t there some way so it neednt 
all ‘ 

“Yes! Yes!” she cried. “There 
must be! We'll talk! We'll think! 
The wine will keep us alive and ou 
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minds awake, won't it, dear? Here, 
drink this.’ She poured the topaz 
vigor out between them. 

She talked hastily, insistently. 

“Dear, with determination enough, 
ideals enough, we will find a way! 
Darling, this thing is what you thought 
it was, only I want it to be more, every- 
thing! We must have all we talked 
of! Oh, we will!” 

The wonderful wine had brought the 
eager gladness back into his eyes, the 
flush of a shy child had come into his 
tired cheeks. 

“Do you know—all that time I was 
lying with my face hidden, when you'd 
said there couldn’t be anything at all, 
that it was all over—do you know, all 
that time | was—was crying, like—like 
a baby?” 

Quick, shamed tears sprang into her 
own eyes, and she knelt at his side, 
her arms tightening around him, 

“My poor little boy! 
my darling !’’ 

He put his arms around her shoul- 
ders, but she quivered pitiably under 
the forcedness of the little pats that 
he gave them. 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t!” he cried, and 
turned his face from her new wretch- 
edness, 


My darling, 


When she had struggled miserably 
to her feet, he looked up at her, and 
his starry eyes were underlined 
heavy black marks. 

“Dear little 
“we're both very tired. 


with 


boy,” she whispered, 


Let’s not, be- 
When 


cause of that, give up! we're 


rested, shall we try to find a way once 
more ?” 


He did not answer, and she looked 
swiftly down at him. The journey, the 
opera, the adventure and its throbbing 
heart, had done their work. 
eyes were closed. 

For an instant, swift resentment 
stabbed through her. Then she cau- 
tously, tenderly drew him down and 
pillowed his head and feet upon the 
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couch. She managed to unbutton the 
stiff collar, her fingers lingering a mo- 
ment on the slender throat. Gently she 
unlaced and drew off the _ boots. 
Smoothing back the brown hair, she 
bent and brushed with her lips the 
white brow. 

She went quietly about extinguishing 
the lights, then to the window. She 
opened it, and a faint glowof breaking 
dawn ghosted in. 

Near her boudoir, she stood still, 
with her arms thrown up and across 
her hair, as she was seen in rare mo- 
ments of /solde, within her a huge 
impulse struggling to throttle a huge 
pride. At last she went swiftly over 
to the couch, carefully turned the boy’s 
head on its side, leaned down so that 
she felt his warm breath on her cheek, 
and kissed the back of his neck. 

More swiftly she went into the bou- 
doir and threw herself upon the bed. 
As she lay there, with her beautiful 
head upon one arm, so that she could 
see him till she slept, the grim green 
of dawn and arc light came between 
the curtains and sparkled on her gems. 
She heard him gritting his teeth, as 
t baby does in its sleep. She thought 
of her blossom time that had gone by 
in such struggle that, when she had 
achieved the perfect flower in her voice, 
it was gone from herself. And pres- 
ently, in uneasy sleep, she seemed to 
that 


great aria 


hear voice singing, singing the 
joyous, birdlike, childlike— 
as it had been when she had been—in- 
nocent 

In the terrible pain of it, she sat up 
suddenly, striving to crush the pure 
young voice by waking. 

But the song kept on. Silently she 
As she reached 
them, the aria stopped. The only sound 
was the unheeded, nerve-rasping scrape, 
scrape of the needle on the 
whirling disk. 

He was sitting beside it, his head 
bowed on the low stand, his arms fallen 


crept to the curtains. 


scrape, 
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limply down between his knees in a 
hopeless posture of dejection. She 
could see only the back of his neck. 
His new hat was beside him. 

As the hideous scrape, scrape pene- 
trated to his consciousness and he lifted 
a hand to stop it, she shrank back and, 
with her heart pounding, lay stealthily 


a 


down. She choked back a desperate 
cry as she heard the door close, ang 
tried to lie still. But after a few see. 
onds she sprang uncontrollably from 
the bed and ran to the window. 

All that she could see of him going 
away from her was what she most loved 
of him—the back of his neck. 
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THE MAGIC 


INN 


] FOUND last night a magic inn, 
A woodland hostelry. 


The sheets? 
Silver, 


Ah, fine as spiders spin, 
webbed daintily. 


I drank wine from an amethyst, 
A grape dead-ripe with June. 

‘All night a hidden lutanist 
Plucked a low slumber tune. 


My bed was black as ebonwood 
And gave a spicy smell. 

A dead man in his coffin could 
Not rest the half so well. 


Yet when at dawning I arose, 
Along my path to fare— 

Beggar !—I had on all my clothes, 
And bright dew on my hair! 


CARLYLE F., 


MacInNTyYRE. 
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Tams with that 


HERE’S Mr. 
4 creature!” 
Nelly Fay bit her bright lip, 
clenched her small hand, overturned 
her chair, and, abandoning her mother 
and the veranda, rushed into the house, 
not omitting to slam the door. 

Beyond, on the road, a motor 
freighted with youth and beauty had 
shot Mrs. Fay blinked 
at it. Then, rising, she sneezed and 
followed her daughter. 


like a comet. 


Nelly at the moment was staring un- 
seeingly at a tall mirror which showed 
back her lemon-colored frock, her slim 
figure, and 


which even in 


delicious, It 


her face, 
anger was takes a very 
pretty girl to look appetizing when she 
is furious, yet in that, and without 
trying to in the least, she succeeded. 
She had the loveliest features, amber 
hair, and eyes big and blue, blue as 
the sea and biuer. 

But now, conscious of her mother’s 
approach, she turned on her. 

“I do wish you wouldn’t wear that 
ridiculous shawl! It gives me_ the 
fidgets !”” 

The hall, high and wide, gravely fur- 
nished, led to the dining room. Nelly, 
her mother in leash, went on and into 


this room, where already luncheon was 
ready, and where Fred, her brother, a 


good-looking lad in admirably cut 
clothes, presently followed. 


Girl 


By Edgar Saltus 


Author of “Imperial Purple," ete, 


BY 


Sarah, a maid, whom Mrs. 
openly treasured, served them. The 
midday meal began. Fred ate with 
quiet ferocity, Mrs. Fay uncomplain- 
ingly, Nelly not at all. But she drank. 
She took a whole glass of water at 
a gulp. 

Fred, eying her, interrupted himself 
and laughed. 

“Did you see 
tary? 
ehe”’ 

Nelly gave him one look. Immedi- 
ately, like a beautiful whirlwind, she 
had gone. Surprisedly, Fred turned 
to his patient mother. 

“[ say! What’s wrong now?” 

If Mrs. Fay knew, she omitted to 
tell. As for Nelly, if she had tried, she 
would have failed. She herself did not 
know. That she was quivering with 
anger, she was aware. But as will 
sometimes happen to angered people, 
she did not know what she was angry 
at: The week previous, she had been 
subjected to a grave affront. The 
memory of it still rankled. But it was 
not that. Then what was it? 

In her bedioom, to which she had 
flown, darkly she , wondered. Then, 
precisely as you may have seen in a 
moving picture, before her stood Tams. 

Tams was an inventor. He had dis 
covered a process whereby you could— 
one of these days—telephone along a 


Fay 


Tams and his secre- 
A hummer from -Hummersville, 
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shaft of light. He had discovered 
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tamsar, that explosive of which the dy- 
namics exceed the potentialities of tri- 
nitrotoluol. He had in process of com- 
pletion an aeroplane that would serve 
as a rocking-chair and on which you 
could fly out of the window. Recently 
he had been occupied with a theatrical 
device which Goldburg, the showman, 
intended to produce in “The Goblin 
Girl,” a musical comedy that was to de- 
light Broadway. 

For the rest, Tams was a virile, res- 
olute man, with eyes that, while blue, 
were not the blue of the sea or of the 
sky, but of steel. They were very de- 
termined. So, too, was his jaw. He 
gave the impression of getting what he 
wanted. At the time when this drama 
began, he wanted two things, neither of 
which he ever mentioned. 
the theatrical device. He wanted it to 
But first and foremost and 
over and beyond everything else, he 
vanted Nellie Fay. 

In the Long Island village where, 
during the summer and the better part 
of the autumn, the ays resided, Tams 
had a bungalow and a workshop. In 
town he had an office and presumably a 
clerk. In any event, during the past 
week he had apparently acquired a sec- 
retary, a young woman with whom he 
motored about and with whom, through 
the bungalow’s wide-open windows, he 
was seen at table. 

Previously, of an evening, he had 
looked in on the Fays. Fred liked 
him, Mrs. Fay liked him, so did Nelly. 
Moreover, of an afternoon, when -he 
could get off early enough, he and 
Nelly had gone for a ride. 

Nelly always looked well, but she 
looked best astride. Her were 
perfect and perhaps a bit heady. In 
these togs, one gréen afternoon, when 
riding through the woods with Tams, 
her cob picked a stone. The immediate 
limp had made that so obvious that both 
had stopped and dismounted. In the 


There was 


be a go. 


togs 


process of extracting the stone from 
the hoof, they had collided. A moment 
later, he had got a crack on the head, 

Meanwhile, he had caught her, held 
her, kissed her, and would have kissed 
her again, but she had fought free and 
hit out, slashing him with her crop as 
hard as she could across the face, It 
had made quite a welt. Then, in a 
jiffy, she had been on and off. 

Tams had rubbed his face, held a 
hand to it, jumped on, hurried after, 
overtaken the girl, and apologized. 

Nelly, her cheeks aflame, her nose in 
the air, to all intents deaf and blind, had 
ridden on, first at a run, then ata 
gallop, then at a canter. The village 
had been reached. There, spotting a 
girl, she had waved at her, hopped off 
and, bridle in hand, walked along to the 
girl’s house, where she had tied the cob 
and entered, 

At that, Tams, whose apologies had 
not ceased until she had dismounted, 
had gritted his teeth, wheeled, and van- 
ished. 

Since then, except with that creature, 
Nelly had not seen him nor had she 
wished to. The memory of his offense 
was too recent. It rankled, and not at 
all because she had not been kissed be- 
fore, for she had been. Yet, after 
such kisses as she had previously re 
ceived, her pulse had registered normal, 
That woodland kiss had been different. 
Unwarranted and unawaited, it had 
hurt and alarmed her. 

The hurt had passed; the alarm had 
subsided ; only anger remained, and its 
persistence perplexed, for she was 
angry in spite of herself, angry with 
an anger that was akin to a fever that 
you cannot shake off, but that does 
shake you. She was quivering with it 
It parched her throat, flushed her face, 
and she wondered if*she were going to 
die. 

The possibility was not unwelcome, 
She had nothing to live for. She felt 
not only ill, but old, and not only old, 
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but haggard. Hitherto, wherever she 


had gone, she had drawn the eyes of 
men. 
torch trails smoke. 
myrrh and cassia to her. 


She had trailed admiration as a 
It had all been 
But now its 
savor had gone, and this girl who had 
the charm and the caress of spring in 
her face, decided that she had nothing 
to live for. 

Then, precisely as a moment before 
she had evoked Tams, now she evoked 
“that creature.” 

She had had but one good look at 
her. That had been at the post office. 
He had tooted up, got out, and gone in 
just as Nelly had approached. He had 
not seen her nor, apparently, had his 
companion ‘deigned to. The latter had 
sat in the car staring indifferently at 
nothing. 

It was then that Nelly had had the 
one good look. It had frozen her. In 
the picture galleries of ro- 
mance, in none of the museums of his- 
tory, had she seen or imagined such a 
face. The quality of its beauty—coldly 
austere, as true beauty ever is—was un- 
earthly. The eyes were stars, and in 
the carriage of the head, the cameo 
features, the glowing skin, the bril- 
liantly invincible mouth, there were 
suggestions polar and dazzling. It was 
as if flesh and blood had achieved the 
impossible ability to detain and dis- 
play some glory of the arctic aurora. 

Before it Nelly had shrunk. In her 
own face was the loveliness of the lily, 
but before that other face she had felt 
it wither. A moment only. She had 
rallied at once. 


none of 


“She isn’t a gentlewoman,” she had 
instantly and arrogantly decided. “And 
she’s common.” 

The latter attenuation had been in- 
duced by the lady’s dress, which, though 
evidently a Fifth Avenue production, 
had been in coloring too pronounced 
for good taste and consequently unbe- 
coming. Beauty, when  fulgurant, 


should be soberly attired. This cos- 


tume, the latest revival of a mid-Vic- 
torian mode, had been as gaudy as a 
peacock’s tail, and the gaudiness of it 
had dimmed her beauty, which had 
been otherwise diminished by a neck- 
lace of coral. But her face was su- 
pernal. 

These details, however long in the 
telling, Nelly, with feminine ability, had 
summarized in that one good look, 
which had consumed hardly more 
than a second and amounted to but a 
glance. 

Next to the post office was a shop, 
with that odor of having everything in 
it which village shops contrive to ex- 
hale. Nelly had turned and strolled 
in, turned and looked out. 

Tams had issued from the post office, 
approached the car, said some word to 
the young woman, got in beside her, 
and they had driven off. 

At that Nelly had vacated the shop. 
Then, in passing the post office, she 
had noticed a little crowd that had 
gathered, and, as she had moved on, she - 
had overheard detached philosophies : 

“Well, I never!” “And the airs of 
her!” “A ballet girl, I'll bet.” “One 
of those Russians.” 

Nelly knew better. Through her 
brother, she knew that, whatever the 
creature’s nationality might be, she was 
not a dancer, but Tams’ secretary and 
probably respectable, though certainly 
vulgar, and poignantly she wondered 
whether the awful costume had been 
his selection—which, she later discov- 
ered, it had. 

But that afterward. At the 
time, dismissing the costume, she had 
wondered, and still more poignantly, 
whether Tams was to marry the person 
who wore it. The mere idea had made 
her sick. 

Since then several days had inter- 
vened, days punctured by the spectacle 
of the creature shooting by, as she had 
on this high noon, like a comet. It was 
a little too much. 


was 
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Now, in her bedroom which gave on 
the lawn and the road, Nelly seated 
herself at the window. There, as she 
sat, as sits Durer’s image of Melan- 
choly—only much better dressed— 
something from without or within vi- 
brated. 

Before her the man again appeared, 
but not the one she had known. An- 
other had come, a new one, composed 
of prowesses and powers hitherto ig- 
nored, and at once the form invisible 
‘and undefined that inevitably resides in 
the heart of a girl, and which is but 
the unincarnated soul of him who is 
destined to rule it, took substance. 
Then, as a weed of the sea, loosened 
and detached, rises slowly, stayed by 
one eddy, deflected by another, before 
achieving its gradual, yet assured as- 
cent, a revelation, arrested by a tremor, 
again by a blush, from the 
depths of her being. 

“But I love him!” she cried. 

There is magic in those words. No 
sooner were they uttered than an ex 
terior force seemed to lift from 
herself. Her mind rendez- 
vous of apparitions. He appeared in 
countless phases—as she had seen him 
first, as she had seen him last, in all 
the changes of their acquaintance—and 
a shudder seized her at the knowledge 
of this love, of which she had been un- 
conscious, and which had been tossed 
into existence by the sight of that crea- 
ture, 

That was it. She stood up and con- 
fronted it. Chat the solution of 
the riddle of her anger. She was in 
love and she was jealous, and she could 
not be jealous unless she loved, and she 
could not love without being jealous. 

Then immediately the exterior force 
that had lifted her from herself threw 
her back on that chair. 

“IT love him,” she stranglingly re- 
peated, “and he is in love with an- 
other!” 

Like a flying picture, torn from the 


surged 


her 
became a 


was 


cinematograph of memory, the wonder 
of that other’s face flashed by. 

The picture fainted, succeeded by 
another—the green depths of the wood, 
the surprise, the kiss, the lash—that 
lash which now, consoled as he was, he 
never would forgive, and that kiss 
which now never would be repeated, 

Despairingly she turned, threw a 
glance out of the window, and wished 
she could follow it. 

Instead of anything so dramatic, she 
stared. Her hand clenched as it had 
on the veranda; her face flamed as it 
had when she had fled from the wood. 

\t the gate a motor had stopped and 
from it he and that creature were 
alighting. 

Dumfounded at the audacity, con- 
scious that if he were capable of that 
he was capable of anything, and, 
through one of the sudden somersaults 
of the emotions, conscious also that it 
was. no longer love that she had for 
him, but hate, she turned, hurried to the 
door, and locked it. 

ut it was impossible, she told her- 
self. She had become the plaything of 
her own imagination and, to assure her- 
self of the mistake, she hurried back 
from the door to the window. 

Mistake indeed! There they were, 
actually walking up the path, she lean- 
ing on his arm and he talking lowly to 
her. {it was more than flesh could bear. 
Nelly began to cry. 

Her tears—tears of anger, of humili- 
ation, of sheer helplessness—fell 
swiftly like the ripple of the rain. Not 
them, for she could not, but in 
an effort to get away from herself, she 
flung herself face downward on the 
sofa. 

What should she do, she plaintively 
wondered. \What could she do? To 
whom could she turn? Long since her 
brother, as was his custom, must have 
gone to town, where he would remain 
until late, and her mother, as was het 
custom, was certainly asleep. 


to stay 
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Well, there was comfort in that, she 
decided. There would be no one to re- 
ceive them. In the consolation of it, 
she sat up and, reflecting, perhaps 
sagely, that there is no use in spoiling 
one’s looks, she dabbed at her slacken- 
ing tears. 

But now who was this? There was 
some one on the stair, some one at her 
door, some one who rapped, some one 
who spoke: 

“Miss Nelly, Mr. Tams and a lady.” 

The effrontery of that! Why, she 
wouldn’t even deign to answer! 

“Miss Nelly, are you out?” 

Tentatively a hand turned the resist- 
ing knob. Then presently she heard 
Sarah redescend the stair. 

Now they would go, she told herself. 
They would have to, and when they 
had, she would put on her things and 
get her cob and have a good run. She 
did not care any more, not for anything 
or anybody. 

At that reflection, finding herself cry- 
ing again, she bit her lip. But to the 
soul that is sinking, hope throws always 
a straw. Perhaps, she told herself, 
some day, some time, her heart would 
be at peace. Perhaps. And fortified 
by the tolerably vague possibility, she 
stood up, went to the window again, 
and looked out. 

There he was, strolling along to the 
motor, but alone. 

Nelly craned a bit to see if that crea- 
ture could be lagging behind. But no, 
he was really alone, and at once the 
partially appeasing idea occurred to 
her that, before presuming to get more 
than a bit beyond the gate, he had at 
least had the decency to pack that 
person ott. 

Yes, he must have, she decided, for 
now he was in the motor; now, with a 
toot, he had gone. 

Assured of this, Nelly contemplated 
her lemon-colored frock, changed lei- 
surely from it into her perfect togs, 
washed her face in sweet waters, took 


her crop and her gloves, unlocked the 
door, and went down. 

But in the hall below, voices from 
the veranda arrested her. For a mo- 
ment, her head drawn back in that at- 
titude which a deer has when surprised, 
uncertainly she stood. Who could be 
out there? A _ sneeze informed her. 
That sneeze she recognized. Her 
mother was there. But, filled with wild 
surnise, she shook her crop. Could 
that creature be there, too? 

Yet now, from the other end of the 
hall, a faint clatter of dishes came. 
A-tiptoe she went toward it. In the 
dining room Sarah was busying herself. 
At sight of the girl, she put down a 
tray. 

“I thought you was out, miss.” 

Nelly lifted a finger. 

“Who is on the veranda?” 

“Mr. Tams and a lady and your 
mother.” 

“Mr. Tams! I saw him go.” 

“Yes, miss, while your mother was 
dressing, he went to the post office. 
He came back a minute ago. The lady 
waited for him. She ss 

Sarah took up the tray. 

“Well?” 

“Nothing, miss. I asked her would 
she have a cup of tea, and she just 
looked at me, like that!” Sarah bulged 
her eyes. “A foreigner, I’m thinking,” 

Nelly, meditating escape by the back 
door, switched her crop and might have 
gone, but from the veranda a wave of 
laughter rolled richly like a flood of 
wine, 

To her overwrought nerves, it was 
a bugle blast. With an uplift of the 
chin, she straightened. No back door, 
no cowardice for her! She would 
march out, her head in the air and good 
day to them, but civilly, for this was 
her house and, however insulted, she 
would not be betrayed into anything 
petty, though if that creature were a 
foreigner, perhaps she might be benefi- 
cently inspired to say to her something 
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—well, something pleasant and acid, in 
French. 

To that end a reconnaissance was 
needful—the lay of the land, the posi- 
tion of the enemy, the advantage or dis- 
advantage of an abrupt sortie. 

“Give me a drink of water, please,” 
she said to Sarah. 

It was the stirrup cup, and, having 
drunk it, she went on, this time not in 
the hall where she might be seen, but 
into the sitting room, which gave on 
the veranda and through the latticed 
windows of which she could peer. 

“Yes,” Tams was saying as, noise- 
lessly, she approached. ‘But she 
limps.’ 

Mrs. Fay, in a shawl, had her back 
to the window. Opposite, leaning 
against the railing, was Tams. Beyond, 
in a chair, sat the creature. 

“And, oddly enough, only in one leg 
—the left. 
with it.” 

Mrs. Fay sneezed. 

“T hadn’t noticed it. 
she sings ?” 

Tams nodded. 

“Anything—duets, trios, a 
chorus—whatever you like.” 


, 


There’s something wrong 
But 


you say 


whole 


Mrs. Fay sneezed again 
“Tt does seem wonderful.”’ 


Tams, leaning forward, took the 
young woman by the hand. At the 
touch, slowly she turned her head and 
covered him with her starlike eyes. 

Nelly clutched at her 
could have struck them. 

Mrs. Fay made a queer little noise— 
not a sneeze or a laugh, just a splutter 
—and, in reference evidently to some- 
thing that had gone before, inquired: 

“What do they say?” 

Tams, releasing the 
shifted. 

“Well, you see the idea is so brand 
new that they don’t know whether they 
are in for rotten eggs or the biggest hit 
ever.” 

“Dear me!” 


crop. She 


hand, 


girl’s 


“Yesterday, Goldburg, who is odj- 
ously familiar, clapped me on the back 
and said: ‘Make it dance, old boy, 
make it dance. That’s the stunt that'll 
get ’em!’” 

Patiently Mrs, Fay put in: “I should 
think so.” 

“May I smoke?” Tams asked. “And 
somebody will,” he resumed as he got 
ouf a cigarette. “Somebody will do it, 
That’s inevitable. There’s barely an 
invention that hasn’t been _ bettered, 
There isn’t one that couldn’t be. Just 
now I’m ahead of this game, but though 
I can patent the process, I can’t patent 
the idea.” 

Mrs. Fay, to whom that perhaps was 
Greek, exclaimed, “Oh, can’t you?” 

Tams puffed. 

“No, and moreover it’s all so simple. 
Not the machinery of course—that is a 
bit intricate—but the phonograph is 
mere a, b, c, and so is the rest of it.” 

“Including the gown?” 

“What gown?’ thought Nelly. 
“What on earth are they talking about? 
And why does that creature sit there 
like a bump on a log? I could bite a 
nail in two!” 

Tams spilled his ashes. 

“Don’t you like it? Why, I selected 
it myself. I saw it in a window.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Fay feebly protested, “1 
don’t mean but what it shows a great 
deal of 

“And all of it bad,” Tams laughingly 
cut in. “Well, no doubt you are right. 
Whatever else | may be, I’m not a— 
what do you call him?—a Poiret. But 
that’s just it. I would have liked a sug- 
gestion or two from your daughter, 
whose taste is faultless, but, it appears, 
she isn’t in, and I have got to tum 
Gloria over to-morrow. She takes the 
title role.’ 

“Gloria?” Nelly indignantly repeated. 
“Ts that that creature?” 

Tams threw away his cigarette. 

“*The Goblin Girl’ is billed for the 
tenth of next month.” 


tenpenny 


taste——”’ 
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As he spoke, leaning forward once 
more, he again took the young woman’s 
hand. 

“Come, my beauty, we must go,” 

But his beauty made no reply, no 
even. Her head had not 
turned, as it previously had, slowly 
upward to him. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed and dropped 
the hand, which fell limply. “She's 
run down!” 

“What does he mean?’ thought 
Nelly. “What on earth is he doing?’ 

Tams, who had extracted a key from 
his pocket, was poking it at the pea- 
cock girdle. He was turning it there. 
moved closer, masking the 

But almost at once he 
turned, and Nelly saw the lips part, saw 
the teeth, the point of the tongue, and 
heard the opening sol bémol of a cava- 


movement 


Then he 
creature. 


tina. 

A moment only. Tams fumbled at 
Abruptly the mouth closed, 
It was as if he had be- 


her again. 
the aria ceased. 
witched her. 
Mrs. Fay nodded applaudingly. 
“It is certainly wonderful. I never 
that a doll could 


could have 
be made to go on like that. And you 
n 


believed 
t it to dance?” 
|! Amazedly Nelly wondered 
whether she were going mad or only 
She could have 
creamed and, lest scream she might, 
> clapped a hand to her mouth, 
A doll! The bewilderment of it 
made her dizzy. Without 
effort, she saw the creature as she had 
that noon, shooting by like a comet; 
she saw her as she had at the post office, 
looking as if the ground were not fit 
for her to tread on; and she saw her as 
she had in that fancy ball of the imagi- 
nation, taki 


\ 
Wal 


becoming = sane. 


conscious 


ng him away. 


Then at once an overwhelming re- 
hef poured balm all over her. 

But in complex emotions the first 
to assert itself is humiliation. The re- 
lief passed, ousted by a sense of shame 


that she had been tricked into betray- 
ing her feelings even to herself. 

For it was a trick, she indignantly 
told herself, and, even otherwise, he 
ought to have known better. It -was 
disgusting of him to have paraded that 
thing about like a joy forever and to 
have acted as if it were alive! 

But she could act, too. She would 
show him and pretty quick! 

Her crop under her arm, her head 
in the air, buttoning a glove as she 
went, out on the veranda she sailed. 

“How do you do, Mr. Tams.” With 
a little nod, a nod remote and quite in- 
finitesimal, she threw at him those five 
small words and caressingly, in her 
most sugary way, smiled at her mother. 
“Don’t catch more cold, dearest.” 

Across the veranda she sailed, floated 
over, the steps, and on and up the path. 
There was a bit of wind, she noticed. 
She noticed, too, that the sun was going 
down. With her crop she decapitated 
a flower and, stooping, stuck it in her 
coat. 

As she straightened, Tams was be- 
side her. 

“Nelly, I love you with all my heart 
and soul!” 

Nelly looked up. 
of various colors. 

“Nelly, 

The wind sang about her like a flute. 


The sky was a tent 


will you marry me?” 


A little later, when together they re- 
turned to the house, they found Mrs. 
Fay at the tea table. 

Offering Tams a cup, the old lady 
said patiently: 

“When you are quite ready, I hope 
you will take your beauty away. She’s 
uncanny.” 

Tams smiled. 

“There’s somebody else that I’m go- 
ing to take away.” 

Mrs. Fay, thinking, or affecting to 
think, of her treasure, started. 

“Not Sarah?” 
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“Your daughter,” Tams with fitting 
gravity replied. “Your daughter has 
promised to be my wife.” 

“Has she?” Mrs. Fay with amused, 
but affectionate interest, remarked. 
“One lump or two? Well, I can’t hon- 


estly say that I didn’t suspect it, 


When is it to be?” 
Nelly, contentedly helping herself to 
a caviar sandwich, answered for him: 
“The day after the first production 
of ‘The Goblin Girl,’ ” 





BARS 
WINGs may have been too eager, 
But who are we to cry 
Their weakness to the winds of earth 
That tempered us their wrath, 


When falcons still beleaguer 
The battlemented sky, 

Taking, between the sea and sun, 
Their undisputed path! 


Dea: P 
Of the untraveled noon; 

Dared dawn together fearlessly, 
Motelike among the stars; 


we have known the wonder 


Looked down upon the thunder, 
Drifted across the moon 
But, oh, I think our little cage 
Had not so many bars! 
Leste Netson JENNINGS, 
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Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Zxcept with this for an overword— 

But where are the snows of yesteryear? 


—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


NE day early in the sixteenth 
O century, a little girl of Palermo 
stood in the street haranguing 
a crowd of youthful ragamuffins. Not 
a word that she uttered was understood 
xy the gaping, awed crowd, for she was 
spouting Latin like a college professor 
—and little Italian waifs do not speak 
classic Latin. But the children admired 
and approved, though they had no idea 
what was all about. 

The twelve-year-old orator grew 
more and more eloquent as she felt her 
ower-over the spellbound audience. 
She waved her arms wildly and raised 
her shrill, childish soprano until it pen- 
etrated to a garden near at hand. A 
door in the wall flew open. 

“Signorina!” cried a horrified maid. 
‘Come into the house at once! What 
do you with such dirty little compan- 
ions? 

Kicking and crying—not speaking 
Latin now, but very babyish Italian— 
the little girl was hustled through the 
garden and into the house, where she 
received a good scolding for her demo- 
cratic leanings. 

She was Tullia d’Aragona, daughter 
of Prince Pietro Tagliavia d’Aragona. 
Of her mother, Giulia of Ferrara, the 


Tullia d’Aragona: 
The Siren of the Yellow Veil 


less said, the better. She flashed and 
glittered through the end of the 
fifteenth century and the beginning of 
the sixteenth like a tawdry imitation 
jewel beautifully wrought. 

Her tinsel life has for its only ex- 
cuse her daughter, Tullia, who came 
into the world in 1505, without benefit 
of clergy. 

Tullia’s unwed father took 
of the little girl’s upbringing almost 
from the first. Regardless of bar sin- 
ister, she was educated as the daughter 
of a prince should be. 


charge 


From babyhood she showed a mar- 
velous mind, which was a source of 
never-ending joy to her teachers. Her 
mastery of the classics, her wonderful 
grasp of the most vital questions of the 
day, earned her her title of “The Aspa- 
sia of the Sixteenth Century,” when 
she was still a slip of a girl. 

3eyond all this was her most aston- 
ishing beauty and charm. All of our 
super-woimen have been found to pos- 
sess peculiar attractions, aside from 
their intangible super-woman lure. In 
some it was beauty, in others intellect, 
in a few rare cases, sweetness of char- 
acter, a wonderful voice, or the power 
of diplomacy. 

In Tulia, all these gifts were united. 

“Her lustrous beauty,” says a com- 
mentator, “her exquisite elegance of 
manner, her gentle, suasive imagina- 
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tion, and her perfect taste in dress, 


combined to make her the most accom- 
plished woman of her time.” 

“It is impossible,” said Trollope, ‘to 
imagine anything more charming or fin- 
ished than she was. An accomplished 
musician, she spoke with grace and elo- 
quence, so that, whether in light conver- 
sation or serious, she delighted and cap- 
tivated her hearers like a second Cleo- 
patra; and at the same time, her lovely 
and ever-cheerful features were not 
wanting in those more potent charms 
which admirers of feminine beauty 
were wont to look for in a beautiful 
face.” 

Needless to say, though Tullia was 
carefully guarded, her love affairs be- 
gan before she was old enough to put 
up her hair—if, indeed, girls put up 
their hair at all in those days. She 
was not burdened with morals. She 
had her mother’s precedent in that, and 
her free, untrammeled spirit soared 
gayly along its chosen path, happily 
oblivious to convention. 

Tullia’s earlier attachments, history 
hints at rather than reveals. She 
emerged from their murky, turgid 
waters more irresistible than ever, and 
plunged into the one great love affair 
of her life—that with Filipo Strozzi, 
head of the far-famed banking house 
in Florence. 

“Strozzi,” says Trollope, “was one of 
those marvelous men whose abounding 
vital energies enable them to unite in 


their own persons characters, pursuits, 


and occupations which might seem to 
belong to half a dozen different indi- 
viduals. His political speculations and 
intrigues did not interfere with his 
much-loved literary pursuits. His free- 
thinking philosophy did not prevent his 
interest in religious matters. His vast 
banking operations were somehow 
made compatible with the career of a 
very notorious man of pleasure.” 
Strozzi fell madly in love with Tullia 


and she with him. They were kindred 


spirits along every line. She was his 
hetera—in other words, his adviser, 
his comforter, his entertainer, his 
chum. In spite of all this, their life 
together was full of ups and downs, 
Stormy quarrels—generally brought on 
by Strozzi’s jealousy—tumbled on the 
heels of their vows of deathless love. 

We have no reason to doubt that 
Tullia kept faith with Strozzi as long 
as their intrigue lasted, but it was not 
the fault of her crowd of adorers that 
she did so. They were always trying 
to supplant Strozzi. 

Finally a particularly ardent lover 
from Rome challenged the banker toa 
duel for Tullia’s favor. With charac- 
teristic independence, Strozzi firmly re- 
fused. 

“I cannot live without the society of 
women,” he said flippantly, “and Tullia 
is more to me than any one else. But 
1 should be a perfect fool if I got into 
any such scrape for her or any other 
light-o’-love !”’ 

Unfortunately for Strozzi, Tullia 
chanced to overhear this. Livid with 
fury, she had the strength of mind to 
keep silent, but she vowed vengeance, 
and quietly bided her time. 





Strozzi 
led an insurrection against his lifelong 
enemy, Cosimo, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. The revolt failed, and Strozzi 
fled for his life. Tullia, white-lipped, 
but with somber eyes flashing fire, went 
to the duke. To him she not only be 
trayed Strozzi’s hiding place, _ but 
handed Cosimo a wad of in¢ériminating 
papers that would have hanged Strozzi 
many 


It was not long in coming. 


times over. 

Strozzi saved his enemies the trouble 
of killing him. Heartbroken at Tullia’s 
perfidy, he committed suicide. 

Tullia repented her insane act when 
She had loved Strozai 
with all her queer, irresponsible super- 
She had stayed true to 
him an unbelievably long time—for a 
super-woman. Then, in revenge for 


it was too late. 


woman soul. 
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More Super-Women 


m idle slur, she had delivered her 
lover into the hands of his enemies. It 
was not a pleasant thought to wake up 
with. 

Tullia left for Rome immediately. 
Once there, she fondly imagined that 
she had given up all interest in lovers 
forever. She developed her literary 
giits to the full and established a 
salon. She wrote a book on platonic 
affection, which—according to one of 
the critics of the day—“had a wide and 
excellent influence.” Unfortunately 
she found it quite impossible to practice 
the kind of love she preached. 

The literary pose served as most at- 
tractive bait, and in no time at all her 
net was full of amorous, clamorous vic- 
tims. 

“She was a child of love, and lived in 
its service,’ says a contemporary 
writer, who was also a victim to her 
charms. 

Her list of admirers included a 
coterie of most distinguished men. 
Prince Ippolyto de Medici prostrated 
himself at her feet. Ercole Bentivoglio 
neglected his political games to play 
with her soft-waving hair. Benedetto 
Varchi, the historian, deserted his wife 
for her. The poet Arrichi wrote son- 
nets to “her unforgettable eyes.” 
Jacobo Nardi was another abject slave. 

Among the lot, Pietro Aretino stands 
in the forefront. He was one of the 
most brilliant and scholarly literary 
blackguards of his time—famous, or 
rather infamous, for the devilish genius 
of his rotten and verses. 
That he could be very fascinating is 
evident, for Tullia graciously allowed 
him the run of the house. 

About 1540, things began to get a bit 
warm for Tullia in Rome. She wrote 
a book called “The Infinity of Love,” 
which got her talked about to a degree 
that made her decide, quite suddenly, to 
travel for a while. She wandered 
about from place to place, tarrying for 
atime in Venice, Bologna, and Ferrara. 
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Wherever she went, her beauty, wit, 
and charm were an open sesame. But 
her reputation tagged stolidly on be- 
hind her, and she preferred not to wait 
for it to catch up. So she kept moving. 

Somewhere along the line, she picked 
up a property husband—one Silvestro 
dei Guicciardi. He proved very useful, 
in the same way that the property 
mother of a chorus girl is useful—he 
covered a multitude of sins. 

After a time, Silvestro was so incon- 
siderate as to die, but Tullia exploited 
her widowhood and so managed to have 
a pretty good time without him. 

Then, like a thunderbolt, came the 
heaviest blow of her life. She was 
summoned before the local council at 
Ferrara and told that she had been 
condemned to wear the yellow veil. 

She would much rather have been 
condemned to death. For to wear the 
yellow veil was the greatest disgrace 
that could be put upon a woman, It 
bore the same hideous significance as 
the blue wig of. ancient Rome and the 
scarlet letter of the Puritans. It was 
a brand, enjoined by the law, upon pro- 
fessionally notorious women of Italy. 
The yellow veil was a head covering 
with a stripe of gold a finger. wide, 
worn in such a position that the stripe 
could be seen by every one. 

Tullia had never dreamed that this 
ignominy could reach her. As a widow, 
she had thought herself perfectly safe. 
She wept, stormed, prayed. The coun- 
cil was torn by pity for the super- 
woman in distress, but was powerless 
to revoke its own act. 

Then, in her despair, Tullia appealed 
to Don Pedro of Toledo. He was 
anxious to help, but did not know what 
to do. As a last resort, she turned to 
her old lover, Benedetto Varchi. He 
enlisted the sympathy of the Duchess 
Eleanora of Don 
Pedro. 

Tullia, crushed beyond belief, had 


Toledo—aunt of 
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small hope of mercy. Like many 
women of her moral caste, she was 
superstitious and a fatalist. She be- 
lieved that there was no hope left in 
life for her. But the kind-hearted 
Duchess of Toledo gave full credence 
to her show of repentance and deter- 
mined to save her from this crowning 
humiliation. She finally succeeded. 

From then on the grateful Tullia 
put herself under the protection of the 
duchess, who found her hands quite 
full. Tullia completely hoodwinked her 
by her pious talk, and whitewashed 
herself still further by writing her mas- 
terpiece, “Guerriero il Meschino,” a ro- 
mantic poem of thirty-six thousand 
lines and thirty-six cantos of octave 
rhyme. 

Tullia’s worshipers—repentant or 
not, she was never without them— 
compared this poem to the Odyssey, 
but the effusion was fairly crawling 
with faults. Tullia reveled in it. One 
can imagine her winking slyly to her- 
self as she wrote in the poem’s sancti- 
monious preface: 

“It is for you, therefore, my gentle 
readers, to accept my good intentions 
and give all praise to God alone, from 
Whom comes all good and to Whom 
alone I am thankful for the good grace 
which has so enlightened me, while not 
yet overripe, but youthful in age, to 
bring back my heart to Him and make 
me wish and strive, as far as in me lies, 
that all others—both men and women— 
may have like grace.” 

“Poor dear Tullia’s virtue runs away 
with her a little,” said Trollope. “It is 
evident that there are to be no more 
cakes and ale. Her junketing days are 
done.” 

In spite of Tullia’s worthy intentions, 
she frequently forgot her new charac- 
ter. Her bohemian spirit bubbled up 
geyserlike all through her poem, tear- 
ing the thin veil of piety into shreds. 
Presumably the good duchess did not 
read the “masterpiece,” or if she did, it 
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was probably an expurgated copy, made 
especially for her benefit. 

In spite of Tullia’s delicate allusion 
to her “youthfulness in age,” she was 
now nearly fifty. She had squandered 
her money recklessly as _ she had 
squandered her youth. Though stil 
beautiful, she had little left to live for, 

“T hope I shall not live to be really 
old,” she said. 

The shadow of the yellow veil never 
left her, try as she might to shake it 
off. 

Of course there were always lovers 
—Tullia could not help drawing them 
as the Pied Piper drew the rats of 
Hamelin—but she was weary of it all, 

Her last intrigue, that with Muzio, 
lasted five years. At the end of that 
time, Tullia’s valiant scorn of money 
had left her penniless. Sick, deadly 
weary, she sighed and lay down to die, 

“Dressed in a black serge garment,” 
says an historian, “her hair wound 
simply around her head, her great, wist- 
ful eyes staring into vacancy, she lay, 
her exquisite body ruined by the ravy- 
ages of a cruel disease.” 

Her pitifully few belongings had to 
be sold to pay her funeral expenses, 
Her last request was that she should be 
buried beside her erring mother in the 
Church of St. Agostino. Let us re 
member it to her credit. 

Do you dislike her? Please don’t. I 
know she was very, very bad, but I feel 
that she never had a chance to be any- 
thing different. Everything was done 
that could be to spoil her, both before 
her birth and after. And she had her 
good points. For example, when her 
confessor reproached her for her “bad 
influence” over the youths who sought 
her society, she retorted: 

“At least I make them happy—that is 
something.” 

Then, when the game was all over, 
her only wish was to lie down to rest 
beside her mother, like a little tired 
child. 
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The Swing of the 
Pendulum 


T was about ten o’clock of a warm 
summer eveffing when Noel Trent 
had his disastrous interview with 

Michael Goddard. 

The Goddard country house over- 
looked the bay, and most of the week- 
end guests had gone down to dance 
at the boat club. Noel knew that he 
would find Michael Goddard himself in 
the arched stone passageway that gave 
upon the rear veranda. This was very 
cool, and full of mystery and silence. 
Goddard seemed to enjoy sitting out 
there every evening as he smoked a 
final cigar. 

Noel frankly nervous, That 
afternooti, after tennis, he had talked 
the matter over with Sylvia, detail by 
meticulous detail. 

“You mustn’t be afraid of father, 
Noel,” she had said. “He really likes 
to be fought. He doesn’t respect peo- 
ple who agree with him. I’m afraid 
he'll roar at you. And remember, 
whatever you do, you mustn’t let him 
know you’re going to be a doctor. He’s 
always blamed mother’s death on the 
doctors, you know. We'll have to pre- 
pare him later on by gentle degrees.” 

At times Noel found it difficult to 
understand Sylvia’s profound love for 
her father. Yet in a queer way he, 
too, admired the bullying, irascible man 
with the cruel mouth and the heavy- 
lidded eyes, Michael Goddard was at 
least a dominant and arresting person- 


was 


By Paul Hervey Fox 


Author of “The Stone Serpent,” etc. 


ality, and not even his furious, impla- 
cable rages could destroy the memory 
of his generosity or his fine strength. 

Unfortunately, several jarring inci- 
dents had that day driven Goddard into 
a black mood, and it was at the climax 
of the last one that Noel unwittingly 
made his appearance. 

The dim light of a hanging lan- 
tern showed Goddard’s shadowy bulk 
sunken in a deep chair. One hand 
gripped the padded side, the other 
threatened the figure of Alexis, the 
house man. 

“You damned swine!” Goddard was 
shouting in his deep voice. “Out of 
this house! Get out! You're fired! 
Get out! D’ye hear me?” 

The servant answered with some 
shrill, unintelligible line of invective. 
Goddard’s fingers closed around a 
heavy ash receiver and sent it hurtling 
after the retreating back. Then he 
sighed and, breathing deeply, turned his 
head. 

“Well, young feller,” he growled at 
Noel. “You wanted to see me? What 
can I do for you?” 

Noel stood silent for a moment of 
indecision, His pale, serious face and 
dark, straight hair sha-ved in a gleam 
of light. He had worried so much 
about this interview, knowing that Syl- 
via would never marry him unless her 
father agreed, that, now that the instant 
had come, he felt sick and shaky. All 
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of his carefully prepared openings 
faded from his mind; he blurted out 
his request in one rapid sentence. 

Goddard rested his chin upon his 
hand and stared at the floor. 

“This is impossible!” he muttered in 
a lowered tone. “Impossible! You 
can’t take my little girl away. It’s not 
time. I’m not old yet. Not yet.” 

Noel found his voice and argued 
incoherently. 

“What do you do?’ Goddard sud- 
denly interrupted with careless irrele- 
vance, 

“T’m a student.” 

“Ah, yes, a student. Well, then, 
what do you intend to do?” 

Noel resented that heavy, contemptu- 
ous voice. Impulsively, half defiantly, 
he cried out: 

“I’m a student of medicine. 
ing to be a doctor.” 

“You—what ?” 

Michael Goddard rose slowly to his 
feet, threw down his cigar, and stalked 
over to the young man. 


I’m go- 


“So,” he said, deliberately working 
himself into a passion, “you’re one of 
the breed that killed my wife, are you? 
You and the likes of you, with your 
monkeyshines and shams! I swore 
from that day I’d never have another 
such scoundrel inside my house! And 
here—by God!—is one of the crew 
under my roof now, and has the im- 
pertinence—yes, the impertinence—to 
want to marry my daughter! You stay 
here to-night. To-morrow morning 
you leave before I’m up. Else I'll have 
you thrashed, d’ye see? Thrashed and 
thrown out!” 

Noel 
answer 
to do 


struggled between the desire to 
angrily.and the knowledge that 
so would prove fatal to his 
chances. It was Goddard who took the 
initiative. Sudeienly he swung his fist. 
Noel threw out his arm jerkily to ward 
off the blow, and his elbow caught the 
big man upon the chin. Then a very 
queer thing happened. 
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With an expression of something 
very much like amazement in his eyes, 
which looked into Noel and beyond 
him, Goddard swayed for an instant 
upon his feet. After that he went 
crashing backward to the floor. 

Noel stared around dazedly. Then 
he whirled and sped to his room. With 
shaking fingers he opened his grip and 
brought out a little bottle of brandy, 
It seemed to take him a very long time, 

Wher he returned with it at last, 
the very first thing he noticed was that 
Goddard was lying across the chair, 
It was clear that he had made an effort 
to rise and had fallen again. Urged 
by an impulse of féar, Noel put his 
hand on Goddard’s pulse. It was quite 
still. 

He jumped up guiltily at a sound. 
A man was advancing out of the dark. 
ness from the direction of the veranda, 
His stride was easy, casual. In one 
hand he held a burning cigarette. Noel 
recognized him as Charles Fellowes, 
one of the guests, an amusing bachelor 
of thirty, with crisp blond hair, sleepy 
eyes, and an affected drawl. 

Fellowes came placidly up to Noel. 

“Well?” he asked in his affable voice, 

“He’s dead,” Noel said in a whisper. 
“It was—it was apoplexy.” 

“Perhaps. But wasn’t the apoplexy 
assisted? You see, I happen to have 
been out there all the time, and neither 
of you noticed me.” 

Noel brushed hand across his 
forehead. He felt strangely confused, 
and yet his voice, when he spoke, was 
calm and matter of fact. 

“Please don’t think I’m trying to con- 
ceal anything. I’m not. My part in 
this was purely accidental. But I shall 
explain just how it happened.” 

“That would be foolish,” said Fel- 
lowes gently. 

Noel thrust his head forward slightly. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“A coroner’s jury might find the ex- 


his 





The Swing of 


planation unsatisfactory.. They have 
a trick of emphasizing the wrong de- 
tails. And you are, after all, the cause 
of Goddard’s death. Almost anything 
might have caused it, of course, but it 
happens to have been you. And Sylvia 
Goddard might not—understand.” 

In spite of himself, Noel shivered. 

“I propose to help you,” Fellowes 
went on, as impassively as ever. “And 
so I think it’ll be better if you don’t 
explain everything. Unless, of course, 
you'd prefer having Miss Goddard hate 
you? No? Well, in that case, will 
you please ring that bell?” 

Noel found his body obeying without 
He 
heard Fellowes calling loudly up the 
stairway for help. It seemed only a 
few seconds before the passageway was 
filled with scared servants and a hand- 
ful of guests. 

Mrs. Phillipse, a novel still in her 
hand, had halted uncertainly in one 
doorway. Old Gregory Holt pushed 
closer, peering with a frown. Back 
of him, with a mute, tremulous face, 
stood Sylvia Goddard, her eyes wide 
and frightened, her lips slightly parted. 

Noel’s heart him. he 
heard measured voice of 
Charles Fellowes commanding atten 
tion : 


any conscious direction of mind. 


smote Then 


the clear, 


Will 
some one please ring up a doctor im- 
mediately? Mr. Goddard collapsed 
suddenly while Mr. Trent and I were 
sitting out here talking with him.” 


“I hope it is nothing serious. 


Half an hour later, on a bench that 
overlooked the waters of the bay, Noel 
Trent turned to the man by his side. 

“L have to thank you for helping me,” 
he said, leaning forward, his hauds 
clasped together. 


: “Tt really wasn’t my 
tault, as you saw. 


t And I think that 
this is one of the cases in which a de- 
ception is justified.” 
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Fellowes lit a match and held it to 
his cigarette. 

“As a matter of fact,” he murmured 
urbanely, “I am going to ask you for 
something more substantial than your 
thanks.” 

“Anything in my power I'll gladly 
do,” said Noel fervently. 

Fellowes laughed at that. 

“You’re very generous! I’m glad. 
You will need to be. Very well! First, 
[I’m going to ask you to give up Sylvia 
Goddard, to go away, to leave her, 
never to see her or communicate with 
her again.” 

“What?” Noel cried. “I don’t under- 
stand! You don’t mean——” 

“T mean what I say. And I hope 
you'll see the futility.of arguing. I 
have merely to explain what I noticed 
from the veranda to bring about the 


same result. As it is, I’m giving you 


a chance to resign instead.” 

Noel sat very still, looking out across 
the water. Realization began to filter 
into his mind. He wondered why he 
was taking things so very quietly. He 
was conscious only of a dulled sensa- 
tion, like that of a man who has been 
drugged. 

“This is blackmail,” he said at last. 

“Of course.” Fellowes puffed the 
smoke from nostrils and watched 
it vanish into the darkness with elab- 
orate interest. 

“Why—why are you doing this?’ 
Noel cried, excitement finally leaping 
into his voice. “If you are in love with 
And if 
you wished to get rid of me, why did 
you advise me not to tell what hap- 
pened back there in tfe passageway ?” 

“For a very good reason,” the slow, 
pleasant voice answered. ‘‘You see, | 
may have to ask other favors of you 
later on. You would be very conveni 
ent. Naturally, if you prefer it, I'll 
go back and do what you yourself in- 
tended before you stopped to think. 
I’m afraid the story may cause some 


his 


her, why don’t you play fair? 
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indignation. All murders are accidents, 
according to the murderers, you know. 
You had a quarrel with Michael God- 
dard. You struck him, unintentionally 
of course—they all do—and his heart 
failed him at the shock. Not a first- 
degree case, by any means, but one 
that, with proper assistance on my 
part, would surely put you in a very 
unpleasant place for a very long time.” 

Noel Trent lifted his head sharply. 

“Very well, let it be that then. I'd 
rather go to jail on your perjury than 
let you bleed me! I didn’t know there 
were people like you alive!” 

Fellowes tossed his cigarette far away 
and rose to his feet. 

“As you please,” he said in a tired 
voice. “I can honestly tell you, how- 
ever, that I don’t enjoy informing Miss 
Goddard that you are her father’s mur- 
derer. She'll probably take the news 
rather hard.” 

Before Fellowes had strolled half- 
way back, Noel Trent hailed him. 

“Stop!” he called, and ran after the 
waiting figure. 

“T’ll do anything you ask,” he whis- 
pered. “Yes, anything, only don’t tell 
her. I can’t stand that! Sylvia mustn’t 
know. I'll go away. I'll not see her 
again. J——” 

He broke off helplessly, with a de- 
spairing gesture. 

Fellowes smiled. 

“What a sensible chap you are!” he 
drawled with warm approval. 


ITT. 


The car haltéd at the curb, and the 
girl opened the door and called clearly: 
“Noel! Noel Trent! Oh, Noel!” 

A young man with dark hair and 
a set face halted irresolutely, and then 
moved slowly toward her. He walked 
as if heavy weights were chained to 
his legs, holding him back. His face 
was quite white. 
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The girl held out her hand, survey. " 
ing him with puzzled, hurt eyes. 

“Where have you been, Noel?” she 
asked. “I’ve tried everywhere to find 
you. You sent me that letter after 
father died, and I couldn’t understand, 
Then, when I wrote you, you mailed 
all my letters back unopened. Noel, 
what did I do? What happened? 
Won't you please explain? I haven't 
seen you for three whole years, and 
I’ve so much to tell you!” 

“Nothing happened,” he said tone- 
lessly. “And there’s .nothing to ex- 
plain.” 

“Then you're still angry with me? 
You hate me? Why? Do you think 
it’s fair not to tell me why?” 

He shook his head slowly, and hig 
eyes lighted with something like a 
smile. 

“No, Sylvia, I don’t think any one 
could say that I hate you. By rights, 
you ought to hate me. But every- 
thing’s impossible—now. I can’t tell 
you. It’s just that we mustn’t know 
each other any more.” 

She stared at that, but he did not 
meet her eyes. For a long moment, 
there was silence. Then her lips quiv- 
ered, and her chin went up in pride. 

“T see,” she said with a very clear 
enunciation. “I see. Good-by, Noel, 
I’m sorry I bothered you. And you 
needn’t be afraid of my troubling you 
again.” 

Noel Trent walked on dully until 
he had reached his apartment. His 
face was curiously lined, and his eyes 
were somber. He drove his mind into 
an apathy that he might not think 
For three years, he had not seen her. 
It had been very hard not to tell her, 
not to rid himself of the whole wretched 
story. And yet it was better to have 
her misunderstand than to have her 
despise him. 

He looked back over the ironic ret 
ord of the last two years. He had 
obtained his degree from the medical 
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college, and after the apprenticeship of Fellowes had found an equal obses- 
a clinical appointment, had set up in sion in discovering to what limits he 
an obscure practice. He was a good could push the younger man. 

doctor; his patients liked him, but they They were very wide limits, and he 
were of the poorer class who could kept Noel down to a miserable living 
pay only small fees, if any. Somehow pittance. There were times when the 
the life had been taken out of his latter thought of making away with 
hope, the ambition been killed in his himself, but there were never times 
heart. Always, in the back of his con- when he meditated a public admission 
sciousness, he was aware that there of his share in Michael Goddard’s 
was a greedy man waiting to snatch death. Always the thought of Sylvia 
eagerly whatever he might amass. It seemed to restrain him, seemed to fill 
was so useless. Fellowes had never him with a stoic acceptance of martyr- 
permitted him to rest. dom. 

Indeed, he seemed to regard him Yet to-night it was particularly hard 
now with an oddly motivated hate. to bear. He had seen her by chance 
Noel Trent had only one satisfaction, after so long a time. For his own 
and yet that satisfaction was the chief sake, for his own courage, he had 
cause of his distress. He knew that sought to avoid her. He had not dared 
Sylvia Goddard had persistently re- to open her letters for fear of sur- 
fused Fellowes. The latter, in his dis- rendering to his own weakness. He 
appointment, had come to find a sav- had killed her father; that he had done 
age, malicious pleasure in tormenting so accidentally was neither here nor 
the man he considered responsible there. He must never see her again. 

In Noel’s mail this very evening was Transcending the pain was the knowl- 
one of Fellowes’ polite, insulting notes, edge that Fellowes had never won her, 
naming a day early next week for an the suspicion that she had not forgot- 
appointment. It had become a custom _ ten, that she still cared for Noel Trent. 
with Fellowes to summon Noel to him When he returned after dinner that 
and coolly name his demands. Some- evening, a woman was waiting to tell 
times these were for money, sometimes him that her husband was sick of a 
for some trivial, humiliating service. fever. Could the doctor come imme- 
Noel found himself sent on petty er- diately? Noel welcomed the work as 
rands like a boy, found his whole life an anodyne. He had dreaded the long 
delivered up to the whim of the man evening alone with his thoughts. With- 
who perpetually menaced him with his out a word, he seized his hat and bag 
secret. and accompanied the woman. 

“You're the best valet I could pos- 
sibly engage, my dear chap, and you’re 
so much cheaper,” Fellowes had sneered 
once, If 


IV. 


he had desired something ear- 
Noel remembered a thousand similar nestly to engross him, he had his wish. 
insults that he had borne unflinchingly. The patient was a stranger to him, and 
Fellowes had learned that Noel was when Noel reached his bedside in a 
ready to sacrifice anything rather than dingy room off Third Avenue, he found 
have Sylvia Goddard learn what had that he had a bad case of pneumonia 
occurred that warm summer evening on his hands. 
many months ago. Noel had made of He threw himself wholeheartedly 
his deception a fetish for which he into the task. The man was delirious, 
was ready to endure any penalty. And and too ill to be moved. Noel dis- 
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patched the woman for such things as 
were necessary, and when she returned, 
gave her directions. She was too igno- 
rant, or too tired, to understand thor- 
oughly, and Noel, secretly welcoming 
the demand upon his energy, worked 
far into the night. 

Toward dawn, the sick man’s tem- 
perature showed signs of improve- 
ment, and Noel left, promising to re- 
turn the next day. 

He did so, and found his patient 
making a swift recovery. When Noel 
called a third time, a few days later, 
the man was already sitting up in bed. 
His eyes gazed at Noel with a curious 
intensity. He seemed to be remember- 
ing something. He spoke in a slow, 
arduous whisper. 

“Doctor, I’ve seen you before, but 
you don’t know me. My name is De- 
marco, Alexis Demarco. I was em- 
ployed for a time by Mr. Goddard. I 
have seen you there.” 

He paused and, gathering breath, 
continued : 

“You saved my life the other night. 
I know. You did it from kindness. 
Perhaps I can do you one little, small 
favor. Listen. 
thing which maybe you don’t know.” 

When the man was through speaking, 
Noel Trent rose excitedly to his feet. 

“Why didn’t you tell this before?” 
he cried. “Why did you keep it a 
secret? Good God, how I’ve suffered!” 

“It was no affair of mine,” said the 
man in his whisper of a voice. “Why 
should I mix myself up in trouble. It’s 
different now. You saved my life.” 


I can tell you some- 


V. 

On the afternoon appointed in the 
letter, Noel called upon Fellowes in 
the latter’s bachelor apartment. He 
wore the same embittered air that he 
usually displayed on these visits. 

Fellowes, enjoying himself 
mensely, pointed to a chair. 
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“You may sit down if you like,” he” 
observed. “I have something to tel] 
you. You broke your word—you met 
and spoke to Sylvia Goddard. What 
have you to say?” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Noel with 
a gesture. “I ran into her by chance, 
I didn’t mean to. It was impossible 
not to shake hands. But I told her 
I wouldn’t see her again.” 

“Yes, Itlearned as much. And on 
that account I’m not going to hold your 
slip against you. Besides, I’m rather 
glad you did meet Miss Goddard. It 
cleared up many things. It merely re- 
quired that meeting to convince her 
that you are not the man she once took 
you for. She has recovered from her 
early illusions. She has consented to 
become my wife.” 

Suddenly Noel smiled. The smile 
deepened; his eyes twinkled; he burst 
into a harsh laugh. 

“T’m afraid I shall have to prevent 
the marriage,” he said grimly. 

Fellowes gave him a curious look. 

“T advise you to control your tem- 
per,” he drawled. “No doubt this news 
is unpleasant to you, but it can be made 
even less pleasant.” 

“Perhaps,” said Noel crisply. “But 
I think I ought to tell you a little story 
without further delay. It may clear 
up several things. And I have no doubt 
but what it will amuse you. It isa 
story about the late Mr. Goddard and 
—his murderer.” 

Fellowes shot a sharp glance out of 
the corner of his eyes, and his body 
seemed to grow a little tense. 

“You see,” Noel began quietly, “there 
was once a poor devil of a servant who 
was ill and needed a doctor. He was 
so grateful to the doctor, when he re 
covered, that he told him a pretty little 
story as a sort of payment. 

“It appears that this servant was 
once employed by a man who had 4 
very high temper. We will call that 
man—Smith, let us say. One evening, 





when Mr. Smith was in one of his 
tempers, he discharged the servant. 
The latter, planning some vague retri- 
bution, did not leave immediately, but 
hid himself near by. He saw some- 
thing that was quite interesting. 

“Apparently just as he had left, a 
young man had entered. The young 
man, in the course of an argument with 
Mr. Smith, accidentally struck him. 
Then the young man rushed away for 
a flask of brandy. While he was gone, 
Mr. Smith recovered consciousness, and 
here is the most interesting part of all. 

“It appears that a third man entered 
in that.interval, a man whose note was 
held by Mr. Smith, and who at this 
very time was lurking not far away. He 
had seen what had happened. He took 
a large chance and got away with it— 
for three years. He laid hands on Mr. 
Smith at this critical moment and with 
all his strength threw him to the floor. 
And then Fe 

“Tt’s a lie!” said Fellowes in a thick- 
ened voice. He moistened his lips with 
his tongue. “You don’t think any one 
would believe that ridiculous lie, do 
you?” 

“I think twelve people will believe 
it,” Noel answered, “and that is all 
that will be necessary. In fact, my 
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dear Fellowes, it’s my turn. I’ve got 
my witness, and I’ve got you. And 
your bluff won’t help you.” 

“What—what are you going to do?” 
stammered Fellowes. 

Noel drank in the picture of his fear. 
It was the first time that he had ever 
seen the other give way genuinely to 
an emotion. It was very pleasant to 
his eyes. 

“Well, I’m going to do many things. 
I am not, however, going to have you 
arrested. Not yet—at least if you be- 
have properly. First of all, of course, 
it will be necessary for you to break 
your engagement with Miss Goddard. 
I don’t think she ought to marry a 
murderer.” 

“And you—you 
gan falteringly. 

Noel nodded, looking into the eyes 
of the man who had dragged him down 
to unhappiness, who had browbeaten 
him, cheated him, tortured him so ex- 
quisitely. It was his turn now to re- 
cover all that he had lost. He won- 
dered if he had sufficient cruelty to ex- 
act the penalty by the same method. 

“Yes,” he repeated softly, “I don’t 
think she ought to marry a murderer. 
It will be preferable for her to marry 
a—a blackmailer.” 


Fellowes be- 
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OUR child I was—yet To-day’s doubting daughter. 
When you had left me motherless, alone, 
Heaven’s courts I stormed like Brooke—lost, golden singer— 
“An idle wind blew round an empty throne!” 


But lives there nothing now, dark flower of woman? 
Your olive, brown-eyed beauty Raphael drew, 

Your days that bloomed like fair and cherished gardens? 
Oh, heart of laughter, tender heart and true! 


$y my own love that safe enshrines my mother— 
Death cannot kill it nor the dust reclaim— 
I dream her love, though naught else be immortal, 
Still lights and warms my heart with golden flame. 
MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL. 














The Joyous Dreamer 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Richard Mountgomery, a young soldier of fortune, has succeeded in forming a 
company to develop a valuable property in Colombia. Richard and Lycurgus Rob- 
inson, through whose aid the necessary backing was secured, are to be in charge of 
the enterprise. There is litthke sympathy between the two men, Richard being an 
aristocrat of the aristocrats and Robinson a vulgar little bounder, but Robinson's wife, 
Alice, is madly in love with Richard. This is no new experience for him, as there 
has never been a time in his life when some woman was not in love with him. He 
himself is fundamentally indifferent to women, though he accepts their devotion for 
what it is worth to him. On the night before he and Robinson are to sail from 
Panama for Colombia in their little yacht, he catches a glimpse of a woman in black 
coming down the steps of the hotel. Her sophisticated beauty catches his fancy, 
and he regrets that he is leaving so soon that he will have no chance to meet her. 
3efore the party has been in Colombia many weeks, a mysterious cablegram for 
Robinson recalls them to Panama. Richard is puzzled, but does not force an ex- 
planation, as he does not care to have a fuss with Robinson, and his invincible con- 
fidence in his own luck leads him to feel that everything will come out right in the 
end. He is, however, worried and angry when, upon their arrival in Panama, Robin- 
son announces that Talbot, one of the big men of the company, is coming down to 
make an investigation of its affairs. Richard realizes that Robinson must have messed 
things up somehow, but just at this point he meets the woman in black, and every- 
thing else is driven from his mind. Thérése Kennedy, the French widow of an 
American, is all that Richard has ever dreamed a woman could be—young, beautiful, 
cultured, sophisticated. From the moment of their meeting, they are fascinated by 
each other and seek every opportunity of being together. Three people watch their 
intimacy with alarm—Alice Robinson, because of her love for Richard; Robinson, 
because he is infatuated with Thérése himself; and Sefior Garida, son of the Presi- 
dent of Panama, who wants to marry Thérése, and has a half promise from her. 
Finally Alice hits upon a plan for breaking up the affair. Robinson will guarantee 
to get Richard out of the way if Garida will give Robinson a concession for a race 
track in Panama. The money he can raise on this will enable him to meet Talbot's 
investigation, the Colombian deal will go on, and Richard will be sent back to the 
propérty. It happens that the date of Talbot's arrival is the date upon which 
Thérése has promised to give a definite answer to Garida. She has made up her 
mind that it must be yes, since she has almost run through the little capital left her 
by her husband, and is not likely to have a better chance to provide for her future 
than that offered by a marriage with Garida. The day before Talbot is due, she and 
Richard go out for a last trip in the yacht together. That trip convinces her that 
uncertainty with Richard is more to be desired than certainty with Garida, and she 
and Richard make glowing plans for a life together. Unfortunately a storm delays 
their return, and it is long past the hour of Talbot's arrival! when the young couple 
reach Panama. In the meantime, much has happened. Garida, wild with rage over 
Thérése’s escapade, has vented his wrath upon Robinson by tearing the race-track con- 
cession into bits. Knowing that he cannot face Talbot without it, Robinson, with 
Alice, has made a swiit get-away to South America, leaving word at the hotel that he 
has gone to Colon to sail for New York. Talbot, arriving and learning of this, has 
started back at once for Colon. There is nothing for Richard to do but follow them. 
Thérése decides to go along, and Richard rather reluctantly consents. They just catch 
the New York boat at Colon, and are not aware until after she has sailed that neither 
the Robinsons nor Talbot are aboard, Talbot having returned to Panama as soon as 
he realized that he was following a false trail 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ND thus it was that the three 
comrades, Thérése, Richard, 
and Booze, came up to New 

York, leaving a trail of gossiping and 
head-wagging in their wake. Clack, 
clack, clack went women’s tongues, 
from end to end of the Canal-Zone 
line. The Robinsons had done their 
work well, but their revenge lacked 


savor, for its victims, en route for New" 


York, neither knew nor cared. 

Their trip was uneventful. The 
weather was fine and the sea calm. 
Thérése traveled as Mrs. Kennedy, and 
both she and Richard conducted them- 
selves so discreetly that the other pas- 
sengers suspected nothing more than 
a shipboard flirtation. Like the true 
adventurers they were, they accepted 
the unexpected as the natural and went 
on with their life as simply as if carry- 
ing out a long-made plan, but with 
keener enjoyment. They spent thejr 
days talking together, making all sorts 
of plans for the future. 

Thérése discovered what were the 
boy’s favorite authors—that he was 
fond of history and philosophy and that 
Satire was his dear delight. 

She made other discoveries, too, for 
she was beginning to view Richard from 
a different angle. At first both of them 
had been so absorbed in the exciting 
possibilities of their relations with each 
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other that they had temporarily ex- 
cluded outside persons and interests, but 
now there was no more uncertainty. 
For the present, their lots were defi- 
nitely cast together, and they could af- 
ford to look about them and consider 
other things. They enjoyed each 
other’s society as much as ever, but no 
longer felt the necessity of spending 
every instant together in fear that it 
might be their last. So that, in spite 
of their long hours of conversation, 
Richard found time to chat with some 
of the men, to ingratiate himself with 
most of the mamas, and to exchange 
scraps of merry badinage with a few 
of the pretty daughters, Thérése had 
a courteous word for every one, but 
she took less pains to be pleasing than 
did her companion. 

“Richard,” she said once to him, 
“you're so surprising. You hate being 
bored, and yet sometimes you'll sit pa- 
tiently for an hour, listening to some 
old fogy’s dull tirade.” 

“But that’s easy, honey,” replied 
Richard with a grin. “All I have to 
do is to say, ‘Indeed!’ or, ‘My word!’ at 
appropriate intervals, and I can go right 
on thinking about anything I like. It 
never pays to make an enemy, Thérése, 
when, by simply keeping still, you can 
make a friend. And if you never omit 
any of the little courtesies that cost no 
effort, you can get by without doing 
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any of the big things that take a lot of 
trouble. Haven’t you learned that?” 
“Richard, I begin to see that you are 
an efficiency expert on methods of liv- 
ing.” 
“We-ell, I try to use such talents as 
I have,” drawled the young man. “And 
you never know when a friend is going 
to be useful. That old codger whom I 
was talking to this morning, for in- 
stance, is as big a bore as they make, 
but he’s also vice president of one of 
the biggest importing companies in New 
York, and J just happened to give him 
some information about Colombian 
ivory nuts that left him with the im- 
pression that I know a lot more than I 
do. Now, if I should ever need a let- 
ter of introduction or something like 
that, there’s some one I could go to. 
“One of the first things you must 
learn, Thérése, is to get all the fun you 
can out of the present and at the same 
time give thought to the future.” 
Richard said no more at the time, but 
Thérése had learned that, besides the 
merry boy, there was a resolute man, 
plotting and biding his time, within the 
shell of Richard, and from that moment 
she began to ponder which was 
real, the man or the elf, and whether in 
the end one would conquer the other. 
She decided that he was even more of 
a mystery than had at 
agined and determined to 
she could 


over 


first im- 
solve him if 


she 


CHAPTER XIX 

\rrived in New York, Richard and 
Thérése established themselves as Mr. 
and Mrs. Mountgomery. Since they 
could not afford a smart hotel, they took 
three furnished rooms in an old-fash- 
ioned lodging house and converted the 
central one, between their bedchambers, 
into a comfortable living room. 

Richard’s first concern was to settle 
matters with his company, and the re- 
sult of that settlement was character- 
istic. Starting out with the assumption 


that a gentleman’s word should be aff. 
sufficient, and compromising to the e. 
tent of wheedling and cajoling the sey. 
eral corpulent capitalists whom he 
found in session at the company’s head. 
quarters into a listening humor, Rich. 
ard ended by throwing their final offer 
in their faces and refusing to treat with 
them further. 

The whole affair dragged, of course, 
over a period of several weeks. Talbot 
arrived in due time, and then there 
were books to be examined and cables 
to be sent and a general pother to be 
gone through with, before it could be 
determined, to the satisfaction of every 
one, that all the large sums of money 
missing were in the possession of Ly- 
curgus Robinson, then in parts un- 
known, and that he alone was responsi- 
ble for the entire misconduct of the 
business. Eventually, of course, Rich- 
ard was exonerated completely, but not 
before he had been forced into a lot 
of talk and explaining, which he loathed, 
and subjected to some suspicion and re- 
search into private affairs, which he 
found intolerable and which made 


further connection with the company, 
to his mind, impo 


sible. 

Their investigation of his end of the 
business dealings was legitimate, if un- 
pleasant, but their prying into his es 
capade with Thérése, merely because it 
had occurred at an unfortunate time, 
was not to be endured. And as for his 
running away from Talbot, that was a 
joke that should have been plain to the 
most obtuse. He offered to sell out his 
stock at a figure they could not refuse 
to accept, and departed in high dudgeon. 
The company would have been only too 
glad, at the last, to have had him con- 
sent to go back, for although they had 
the money, the actual knowledge of the 
country and the proposition were Rich- 
ard’s, and his going left them somewhat 
in the lurch. However, “Hang it all!” 
he made reply to their advances. “You 
have no sense of humor—not one of 
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and it’s too beastly annoying!” 


"ind he walked out of the office and 


home to Thérése, wearing a beaming 
smile to cover an uncertain temper. 

It was not that he brooded, as some 
men would have done, over his several 
years of wasted labor, or that he was 
consumed with regret for the mistakes 
he had made and that he clearly rec- 
ognized. On the contrary, he gave little 
thought to these matters, but nursed 
a boyish hurt because of his present 
inability to live up to the brilliant pic- 
ture which he had painted for Thérése, 
and, combined with that, he had an un- 
easy feeling that he had let himself in 
for something that might turn out to be 
aheavy responsibility. It was one thing 
to run off with a girl in the tropics, with 
plenty of money in prospect and with 
everything conducive to romantic ad- 
venture, and quite another to be 
stranded with that same girl in New 
York, especially since her previous ad- 
venturing had consisted of only in the 
taking of chances, without any experi- 
ence of the ill effects sometimes result- 
ing therefrom. 

However, he still found her im- 
mensely attractive, and it was a gen- 
uine pleasure to have her eagerly await- 
ing his return and tactfully curious over 
the outcome of his affairs. He told her 
everything, and she exclaimed and con- 
demned, sympathized and agreed, at ex- 
actly the right points. He was begin- 
ning to feel soothed and placid once 
more, 

“We've over a thousand dollars still, 
between us, so there’s nothing to worry 
about,” said Thérése. “We can go on 
that comfortably for two or three 
months—living like this—and long be- 
fore then something good will have 
turned up.” 

“That’s true,” assented Richard. “I 
should worry, honey. I'll think up a 
good plan in a little while, and in the 
meantime we'll have some fun. Do 
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you want to go on living here, or would 
you rather take an apartment?” 


“Oh, here,” answered Thérése 
promptly. “We're comfy, and I don’t 


know anything about keeping house, 
and we'd have to hunt up servants. It’d 
be a lot more expensive, and we haven't 
any furniture. I sold all mine.” 

“So did I. I had a lot of good stuff 
that I brought from home—some things 
you would have liked, too, dear—but 
I let the whole lot go when I started for 
Colombia.” 

“It’s better, anyway. It’ll only be for 
a short time, and then we'll go back 
to the tropics.” 

“Ts that what you want to do?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right—whatever my lady says 
goes. We'll do it.” 

“I love new experiences and this will 
be so quaint. I shall feel like a real 
bohemian.” 

“You may feel like one, but you cer- 
tainly won’t be one. Thérése, I hate 
that word!” Richard’s face was flushed 
and his eyes were angry. He went on 
savagely, “Girls make me tired! They 
go to a studio, with rugs on the floor 
that cost hundreds of dollars, and eat 
caviar and sip champagne, with the 
lights turned low, and say, ‘Isn’t this 
too deliciously bohemian? I should 
love to live this way!’” Richard, even 
in his anger, mimicked the gushing 
voice of an ingénue and swished an 
imaginary skirt so that Thérése could 
actually see the fluffy débutante. “But 
wait till they have to live in a dirty little 
dump—maybe ten feet square—with a 
bare floor and a bed and a table and no 
way to keep warm and nothing to eat 
and no money to get anything!” 

“Richard—you're so very bitter! Do 
you mind my asking—did you ever live 
that way?” 

“Ves,” he said grimly, “I did.” 

“When—where ?” 

“Here in New York—about five years 
ago. I didn’t have anything to do, and 
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my money was all gone, and I lived like 
that for six months.” 

“Was there—a little grisette?” 

“Of course. We had a room about 
as large as our bathroom, and half of 
the time nothing to eat. She had only 
one dress. I remember one day we de- 
cided that the time had come when that 
dress would have to be cleaned, so I 
took it out, and she sat on the bed, 
wrapped up in a blanket. There wasn’t 
a cent left to buy food, but I saw a man 
distributing samples of chocolate, and 
[ followed him around until I got sev- 
eral of them and then, on the way home, 
I found a quarter, so we had quite a 
feast.” 

“Oh, Richard !”’ 

Thérése’s eyes were full of tears. 
That he should have been hungry did 
not seem nearly so terrible as that he 
had been in such a pathetic, humiliating 
position, and she told him so. 

“That seems the worst of it on look- 
ing back. I hope it seemed the worst 
at the time,” he said naively. “But, be- 
lieve me, Thérése, if I were a judge, 
and if a man had committed the worst 
crime on earth and could prove that he’d 
done it because he was hungry, I’d ac- 
quit him.” 

Thérése, with her eyes on his face, 
knew how he must have suffered, al 
though he said no more. 

“What did you do? 
live at all?” she asked. 

“T hocked all my clothes—wrote a 
little—mostly lay around, like the rest, 
and dreamed. Finally I got out of it, 
and I never want the experience again 
—and I certainly don’t want you to 
have it. Now do you see how ridic- 
ulous it is for you to talk about bo- 
hemia ?” 

Richard remained gloomy and for- 
bidding until after dinner. Thérése 
hardly dared to speak to him, so 
wrapped up was he in hateful mem- 
ories. They dined at a little Italian 
restaurant and dawdled long over cof- 
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fee and cigarettes. Suddenly Richard 
broke from his revery into a boyish, 
reminiscent smile. 

“You know, Thérése,” he said, “after 
all, I’m glad [ have a lot to remember, 
P’ve always had a horror of growing 
old without the satisfaction of having 
lived.” 

“Good coffee and plenty of cigarettes 
can make you appreciate even bohemia,” 
laughed Thérése. 

“Well, it wasn’t all bad,” admitted 
Richard with a sheepish grin. 
of the chaps were clever. 


“Some 
They’d make 
verses and say wittier things than you 
hear at a good many tables. Most of 
the outfit, though, had never known any- 
thing better. And you know, Thérése” 


he went on reflectively, “it’s surprising 


and rather touching how much such 
people seem to like you. They always 
took it for granted that some day I'd 
drop out and go back to my own kind, 
but when the time came, they really 
seemed to feel badly. The little girl 
almost cried her eyes out, though she 
knew from the beginning that I’d go 
Funny, isn’t it?” 

“Richard, didn’t you ever feel sorry 
to leave any one?” 

“Yes, of course. I felt sorry to leave 
them, in a way, but I was jolly glad to 
get out of it all. Really sorry? No, 
Thérése, not the way some people are. 
I don’t usually leave any one I care for, 
as long as we’re having a good time, 
and, if we’re not, why stay? Life's 
too short to spend with people who give 
one no pleasure, while there are plenty 
of others who can. Why should one 
mourn over parting, after one’s had 
a good time and it’s over, any more 
than one cries after eating a piece of 
cake, because it’s gone? I’ve had a lot 
of fun out of life, Thérése, and I ex 
pect to have a lot more. Everything's 
comical, if you can only see it that way, 
and the best fun of all is to laugh at 
yourself, when you've once learned how. 
I’ll take you to see a chap to-night who 
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lives on the verge of bohemia, but he’s 
a plutocrat compared with the kind I 
lived among. Would you like to go? 
He’s an old friend and would be de- 
lighted to see us.” 

“It would be great fun.” 

Richard was in high spirits now, and 
they set off. Thérése was full of 
curiosity and asked innumerable ques- 
tions. Hugh MacDonald, Richard said, 
was a Scotchman who had lived many 
years in India. He had somehow 
drifted to New York and was living 
in a little apartment far uptown. 

“What does he do?” asked Thérese. 
“Is he an artist?” 

“Oh, he paints a little and writes a 
little. He’s tried stunts on the vaude- 
ville stage and, if he gets very hard 
up, he put on the gloves in an amateur 
bout. Versatile chap, you know.” 

They arrived, after an interminable 
journey in the subway and a short walk, 
at MacDonald’s quarters. The man 
himself opened the door for them, 
greeted Richard with surprise and de- 
light, and acknowledged his presenta- 
tion to Thérése with quiet cordiality. 

“Come in, Mrs. Mountgomery,” he 
said. “I’ve some friends whom you'll 
enjoy meeting, I think, and I know 
you'll love my cat. And where have 
you come from this time, Dick? The 
last I heard of vou, you were in the 
wilds of South America.” 

They passed down a long, narrow hall 
and emerged in a sitting-room which 
seemed to be filled with arms, legs, and 
tobacco smoke, for the room was not 
large and contained several pieces of 
furniture, upon which sprawled and 
lounged four or five men, all puffing 
at pipes or cigarettes. There was a gen- 
eral scramble as Thérése entered. One 
man got up from the divan, where he 
had been reclining: another slid off the 
big desk, the top of which was covered 
with clever and sketches in 
pen and ink; one rose leisurely from a 
mission chair before the grate fire; and 
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the last remained calmly seated on a 
soap box, drumming his heels. 

The man off the desk proved to be 
Captain Dagnan, an English skipper 
who had been several times around the 
world and who was now engaged in 
writing up some of his experiences for 
a travel magazine. The one on the 
divan was a young engineer who had 
just returned from South America. He 
too, was temporarily trying to earn a 
livelihood writing up adventures for 
stay-at-homes, willing to get their thrills 
by proxy. The man who rose from the 
chair was a violinist with long, fair hair 
and a somewhat weak, effeminate face. 
The fourth man, who stuck to his box 
like a monkey chained to a perch, was 
a little red-faced, sandy-haired English- 
man, clad in a soiled shirt, well-worn 
and very tight trousers, held up by a 
piece of rope tied around his waist, 
and a pair of beautifully embroidered 
Eastern slippers, belonging to his host. 

“IT don’t know just what Phillips is,” 
MacDonald said in answer to Thérése’s 
query, later in the evening. “He says 
he’s an engineer and just returned from 
Mexico.” 

“But I thought you said he lived with 
you,” said the girl. 

“Oh, he does. I met him a few weeks 
ago, and he said he had no place to 
sleep, so I took him in and he’s stayed. 
But I don’t know anything about him.” 

“You’ve come at an opportune time, 
Mrs. Mountgomery,” said MacDonald. 
“T’m making a fine curry. I put over 
a story last week and received a check 
to-day, and whenever I do that, we 
have a party.” 

“What do you eat between checks?” 
laughed Thérése. 

“Biscuits and bacon and tea and rice. 
Do you see Puss-puss?” In the loop 
of the portiére dividing the room from 
the hall swung a great white cat, as 
comfortably as in a hammock. “She 
won't be petted, so there’s no use get- 
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ting up to try. But she loves to be 
admired—just like her master.” 

Thérése listened contentedly while 
the men’s talk drifted about her. She 
had never heard such talk before. 
None of them set out to tell stories, but 
they illustrated their conversation by 
casual references to the most outland- 
ish places and experiences. 

She found, too, that she had still 
things to learn about Richard. They 
spoke of opium, and he described 4 
den that he had frequented for a little 
time. They brought up the subject of 
agriculture, and Richard told personal 
experiences of farming. 

“Have you tried everything?” the girl 
whispered to him when he came to 
sit by her. 

“Everything I could—long enough to 
find out what it’s like. How else can 
one learn to discriminate between what’s 
worth while and what isn’t? I don’t 
want other people to do my living for 
me.” 

“Richard, you imp of dreams, where 
are you going to end?” 

“Hanged if I know—but I’m having 
a good time along my way.” 

The talked ranged over the world, 
and all of them contributed except Phil- 
lips, who confined his remarks to bom- 
bastic statements of the great things he 
was about to do, thus giving himself the 
pleasure of talking without giving any 
one else information. Only one clew did 
he let slip as to his past experiences, 
and that was when he said, while com- 
placently rolling a cigarette with ex- 
ceedingly dirty fingers: 

“IT can’t endure Mexican 
They’re not dainty enough.” 

Story followed story and adventure 


girls, 


trod hard upon the heels of adventure. 


“I suppose we'll all end as beach 
combers or as loafers on the benches 
in Madison Square, but we'll have done 
a few things first,” said the engineer at 
length. 

“T choose beach combing,”’ 


said Rich- 
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ard. “At least I won’t freeze, and | 
can have plenty of bananas and coco- 
nuts.” 

“You need have no fear of Madison 
Square,” laughed Thérése, “for, if you 
landed there, a whole train of women 
would march up bearing blankets and 
pillows and food and a tent and would 
transform the bench into comfortablé 
quarters for you.” 

At last they fell to talking of writ. 
ing, and all of the men, except Rich- 
ard, united in saying that it was a most 
promising and delightful profession, 

“Nothing gives one so mueh inde. 
pendence. You can go where you 
please and live as you please. It’s the 
only thing!” enthused MacDonald, 
“Why don’t you have a try at it, Dick?” 

“Perhaps I shall—when everything 
else fails. I did a little once—a long 
time ago.” 

“But I thought,” ventured Thérése, 
“that writing was a gift—a talent that 
one had to be born with. I didn’t know 
that any one could just start in and 
do it.” 

“Sure they can. Why don’t you try, 
Mrs. Mountgomery ?” 

“Don’t you let ’em fool you, Thérése. 
That’s the way these blighters always 
talk. Any one can do it, but few of 
’em can sell it after it’s done.” 

“Oh, see here, we've sold a lot! I 
got a check myself the other day—for 
eighteen dollars. Dagnan and I went 
out and had lunch on it.” 

“Yes, but how often do you get 
those ? Every day ?” 

“Well, ne. But the time’ll come 
when I can, get eighteen hundred for 
every story I write. Wait and see!” 

“That’s all very well, but I think 
I'll stick to finance.” 

It was six o'clock in the morning 
when Richard and Thérése _ finally 
started home. 

“It was great fun,” said Thérése 
gayly. “I like the edge of bohemia.” 

“One can always have a good time. 
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We do, don’t we, honey ?” replied Rich- 
ard sunnily, 


CHAPTER XX. 


Thérése and Richard continued to 
have good times throughout the spring. 
Their were comfortable, old- 
fashioned, and airy and, if they were 
inartistically furnished and formed an 
ill setting for light-hearted romance, 
they could, believing the circumstances 
to be temporary, turn them into a source 
of amusement. They would look at the 
horrible curly-maple furniture, the lace 
curtains and Axminster rug, and 
chuckle with glee at the idea that they 
were actually living in such a -place. 
Then they would spend a glorious hour 
refurnishing the spacious old rooms as 
they ought to be furnished and probably 
had been, in the days when the old 
house was a private mansion. 


rooms 


“Thérése, are we different from other 
people?” Richard asked one day. “They 
go on filling the world with ugly things, 
and no one seems to care. I can’t bear 
to be surrounded by hideous things that 
so easily might be beautiful—nor can 
you.” 

“But we'll have them all beautiful,” 
said Thérése happily. 

They lived on high hopes these days 
and throve in consequence. They rose 
late every day and had their coffee be- 
fore the open fire in their sitting room. 
After that they would chat an hour or 
two over their cigarettes. Then Rich- 
ard would have a romp with Booze, 
and man and dog would tear all over 
the place until both were panting with 
exhaustion. Next, the boy would bathe, 
dress, and go out for the afternoon on 
his quest after men with whom to talk 
over his various projects, while Thérése 
would pursue her little feminine occu- 
pations. At tea time, he would return, 
and through the twilight hours they 


would drink tea and smoke and talk of 
their plans 
8 
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Sometimes they, would be very seri- 
ous ; they would discuss all the questions 
of the day or their own and others’ 
philosophy, and Thérése would be again 
the slightly haughty, gracious lady, and 
Richard would grow up a little, too, and 
there would be between them a pretty 
formality as if Richard had dropped in 
to make a call. On other days they 
would frolic like two children. Thérése 
would sit cross-legged on the divan, and 
they would amuse themselves with 
childish things—blowing soap bubbles, 
playing games, and nibbling sweets. 
On these days Booze would be especially 
happy, for a share in the fun would al- 
ways be his. 

“Yes, old fellow, you’re always wel- 
come,” Richard would say when the 
little dog wedged himself up onto the 
couch between them. 3ut Thérése 
would pout and pretend to be jealous 
and would tweak his tail until he moved 
over to Richard’s other side. 

Then they would dress for dinner 
and go out to all sorts of places—some- 
times to a smart hotel or café and 
sometimes to quaint little foreign res- 
taurants, where the proprietors would 
learn to know them and would give 
them a welcome and a special dish. 

One morning the boy sat back in his 
big armchair, looking very thoughtful. 
Thérése was busy about the room, and 
Richard remained silent, apparently 
pondering over some weighty question. 
At length she completed her little tasks 
and came to sit near him. 

“Of what are you thinking, dear?” 
she asked. 

“For one thing, of how glad [ am that 
you are a clever woman.” 

“And growing more so—thanks to 
you. Why, especially?” 

“T was talking with a chap yesterday 
who told me some of his troubles. Why, 
when a woman is jealous, does she 
usually make herself as unattractive as 
she can by raising all kinds of a rumpus? 
Why doesn’t she go about it subtly and 
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win out by making herself more pleas- 
ing? I believe that’s what you would 
do, isn’t it? But of course it takes a 
clever woman.” 

“I fancy I would,” replied Thérése 
calmly, “but I’m not apt to become jeal- 
ous.” 

“No, that’s another thing about you. 
No intelligent woman can expect to give 
a man everything that women can give 
—any more than a man can expect to 
be all in all to a woman. The best any 
one can do is to give and receive a little 
more than the others. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

“I do,” said Thérése, smiling, “and 
it’s not really a compliment to bestow 
all of one’s attention upon the same ob- 
ject. If I wanted to be very flattering, 
I should flirt like the devil with a lot of 
men and then say, ‘You see, all of these 
people like me, and I like you.’ ” 

“Yes,” went on Richard, “you’re 
right, Thérése. And—aside from 
flirtations—one has always old friend- 
ships that are of value still—even if one 
has married or 

“Yes indeed,” broke in Thérése 
while she watched her companion 
through half-closed lids and lazily 
puffed at her cigarette. “Good friends 
are not to be lightly cast aside.” 

Richard waited a moment and then, 
“Speaking of friends,” said he, “there’s 
a girl that I ought to look up. She 
was awfully nice to me once—and I 
think, too, that it would give you some 
pleasure to know her, for she’s really 
rather a remarkable musician. I fancy 
she’ll be famous some day.” 

“She’s a good friend of yours, boy?” 

“Oh, not so specially—but we were 
both interested in music, and she had 


an attractive studio and used to give 


jolly little suppers. I happened to think 
that you might like to know her.” 

“T’d call on her at once, if I were 
you—or shall 1? And we'll ask her 
to dinner.” 

“Very well, I'll hunt her up, if you 
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say so. You see, she’s been a good 
little chum, and she’s had a hard time 
getting along—and you know so wel] 
how to be nice to people. I’m not pos- 
ing as a philanthropist, but I like to 
be kind to people whom I know de 
serve it.” 

“Yes, do bring her to see me” 
Thérése was gravely cordial, but, after 
Richard had departed, she laughed 
softly and then looked a wee bit anx- 
ious. 

Meanwhile, Richard left the house 
and went straight to Betty. He found 
her at home in her small apartment, 

“Dick!” she cried. when he opened 
her door, after a quick preliminary rap, 
“You didn’t tell me you were coming!” 
Then she rushed into his arms. “Oh, 
but I’m glad to see you safe home again! 
Tell me about everything!” And she 
winked back a few tears, called forth 
by her happy excitement. 

Richard kissed and caressed her and 
then sat on the couch, with one arm 
about her, while he told her of his ad- 
ventures in South America. When an 
hour had passed pleasantly and little 

3etty was purring like a contented kit- 
ten, he said to her gently: 

“You know you're such a shrewd lit- 
tle girl that I sometimes follow your 
advice—a remarkable thing for me.” 

“Oh, do you really?” gasped the girl 
in delight. 

“Yes, really.” 

“Oh, when did you, Dick?” 

“Well—for one thing, you’ve often 
said that I ought to have some one 
look after me all of the time, haven't 
you, honey?” 

“Yes,” admitted Betty a bit tremu- 
lously. 

“So I knew that you’d be more 
glad than anybody to hear that I have 
some one. You're the first of my old 
chums that I’ve hunted up to tell.” 

“You're married?” said Betty slowly, 
a little stiffly, and then drew herself 
away from him. 
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“Well—it looks like it,” said Rich- 
ard, pulling her back. “She’s a good 
sport, Betty, and is going to like all of 
my friends—and I do hope you'll like 
her. I'd be so disappointed if you 
didn’t.” 

“I don’t suppose I'll meet her, Dick 
—very soon. I’m awfully busy.” 

“But not too busy to have some good 
times with me, now I’m back. And it 
will be nice for Thérése, too. You 
see, she doesn’t know any girls up here, 
and I knew I could count on you to be 
nice to her—for my sake.” 

“Of course, Dick,” said Betty a lit- 
tle sadly, but quite puffed up with pride 
in Richard’s confidence. “Are you very 
fond of her—or,” with a ray of hope, 
“did she inveigle you into marrying 
her?” 

“You never can tell how those things 
happen,”’ answered Richard, leaving her 
the hope. “Come back with me now 
and have dinner with us,” he went on, 
striking while the iron was hot. 

“Are 
me?” 


you sure she wants to know 


“Certainly. | spoke of you, and she 
told me to hunt you up and ask you 
as soon as possible.” 
“You didn’t tell her 
“Any of our secrets? 
you ask?” 


Betty, how can 


“Well, wait till I change my dress.” 

“Now,” soliloquized Richard while 
he waited for Betty to complete her 
toilet, “I don’t see but what I’ve pulled 
off a good thing. I promised the little 
kid some good times when I came back, 
and I’ll see that she gets ‘em, and she'll 
keep on doing little things for me that 
Thérése can’t do. She'll be doing ’em 
for Thérése, too, after a bit. Thérése 
will be particularly gracious to her for 
fear I’ll think she’s jealous. It'll be 
good practice for her, and good for 
the kid to meet such a woman, so that 
makes it a good thing all around. It’s 
easy enough to get on in this world, if 
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one knows how. Betty makes the best 
tea of any one I know.” 

And so Betty came to dinner, and 
took to dropping in often after that, 
for Richard was so natural and at his 
ease, and Thérése so cordially charm- 
ing, that she had a good time. She 
sometimes felt a little pang of envy 
when she saw Richard and Thérése 
smile at each other with intimate com- 
prehension and delight in some little 
thing, or when she overheard a scrap 
of their conversation which, when they 
spoke together, was often above her 
head, and she took a sly pleasure in 
parading her knowledge of the boy’s 
tastes and habits. But hers was a gen- 
erous nature. She did wish Richard 
to be happy, and frankly admitted to 
herself that Thérése was a more suit- 
able companion for him than she herself 
could ever have been. She had ex- 
pected, from the beginning, that Rich 
ard would marry some time, and so, 
gradually, all feeling of resentment 
wore away, and she found herself 
thankful that he had married a woman 
who was quite willing to let her keep 
her little share in him. 

Thérése, meanwhile, decided that she 
had nothing to fear and was therefore 
amused by Richard’s audacity and by 
the piquancy of the situation, for she 
was, of course, instinctively aware of 
Richard’s former relations with the girl. 
At the.same time, she grew rather fond 
of Betty and felt sorry for her. She 
realized, with her woman’s intuition, 
that Betty’s hurt, if not so deep as a 
more highly developed nature’s would 
have been, was sincere, and she tried, 
by many little kindnesses and cour- 
tesies, to make it up to her, with the re- 
sult that things went smoothly and that 
Richard, as usual, was made doubly 
comfortable. For while Thérése gave 
him mental companionship, Betty ran 
his errands, mended his clothes, played 
to him, and made tea for him. The boy 
enjoyed it all, and chuckled occasionally 
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at the thought of his skill in the art of “Richard,” said Thérése after he had buy 
living. finished his writing, “are you sure that buy 

One other thing he had to do and girl isn’t still expecting you to come mucl 
that was to write a difficult letter. His back to her?” hunt 
correspondence was voluminous, and* ‘Thérése,” said Richard suavely, “of after 
he often said to Thérése, “I’m writing course I know you're joking, but I com| 
to a little girl I knew in the West,” or, wouldn’t ask such questions if I were try | 
“This one is to a girl in Philadelphia. you. They sound more like a school- in ac 
She used to be a great chum of mine. girl than a woman of the world.” city. 
Her mother serves the most delicious Time flew. Richard and Thérése The 
cakes.” Once he said, ““This one is to went to theaters and to concerts and than 
a girl I expected to marry at one time.” amused themselves generally. Their less 

“But you broke it off?” money dwindled rapidly, but what did place 

“Well, I let it wear thin.” it matter when their plans were so fort, 

“Does the girl know how thin?” numerous and so promising? Those beau 
asked Thérése. “Have you told her plans! How many they made and dis- that, 
about me?” missed with a laugh when they fell can 

“Well—not exactly,” said Richard through; it was so easy to replace them with 
easily. “But she’ll find out in time.” with others. At first they were all able 

On this particular occasion, Richard propositions for South America— and 
had a lot of trouble. He scowled and mines, tagua nuts, railroads. Richard and 
screwed up his mouth and nibbled his was ready to organize a new company you, 
pen. for the exploitation of anything or ‘em, 

“You seem to be having a dreadful everything. Then, as these things came “T 
time, Richard. What’s the matter?” to seem impracticable, he turned his at- to ¢ 
asked Thérese. tention to plantations. 7 whe 

“Oh, I’ve a letter to write that bothers “Just think, Thérése,” he said in his take 
me a little. I've got to tell something boyishly confident way, a way _ that fave 
to Helen. You know—I’ve told you made the matter appear, for the mo- can 
about her.” ment, an established fact, “how we can wha 

“Not much. But what’s the trouble? live on a big plantation! We can have vers 
Are you afraid to tell her about me? a house like a dream—big and built men 
Richard, I’ve a feeling that she’s still round a patio—and plenty of horses thar 
in love with you.” and a little yacht and small boats for they 

“Nonsense!” answered the boy, look- the river, lots of service and all the Irie 
ing highly indignant. colonists to work the place! We can ¥ 

But the epistle that he finally sealed live like royalty! And look at the way cou! 
and addressed to Miss Helen Grant people have to put up with things here life 
would not have sounded so reassur- —cooped up in apartments, no horses, they 
ing, could Thérése have seen it: no boats, office all day, cold in winter get 

Dear Littte Heten: The fates seem to —while for the same amount of money Wot 
be against us, for although I’m back in New and half the effort, they could have 
York, it will be impossible for me to come  guymmer all the year round and nothing ular 
to see you for a long time yet. The Colom- . a ed : ; wai acl 
bian affair didn’t pan out as well as I ex- to interfere with their pleasure . ’ 
pected, and you know as well as I do, dear, Then, when that scheme failed to mal 
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that I don’t want_to go home until I’ve made materialize, Richard laughed and said: 1 
good. So be patient, little sweetheart, just a “I've been thinking, anyway, that if plat 
: ver ¢ . »’” - ¢ -_ . » “~ ° . “9 ‘ 
bit longer, and then we'll see what we can I must live off the land somewhere. it'd tion 
do. Write me how everything goes and nf have as ll plz here thir 
give my kindest regards to your mother. As © etter to have a small place up here. “ 


always, Dick. Of course it’d take as much money to 
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buy a small place here as it would to 
buy a big one down there, but look how 
much more you'd get! You could have 
hunting—not through the bush, but 
after a pack of hounds, with congenial 
company. You could have all that coun- 
try life has to offer just the same and, 
in addition to that, you could have the 
city. I know myself pretty well, 
Thérése, and I know that I require more 
than most men in some ways, although 
less in others. I don’t care about show 
places, but I must have physical com 
fort, including plenty of luxury and 
beautiful surroundings, and, besides 
that, ] must have mental stimulus, which 
can only be had through association 
with worldly people. Why, just to be 
able to go out to a club once a week 
and to sit down to a well-served meal 
and see the right kind of people around 
you, even if you 
‘em, is a help. 


don’t know any of 

“It’s a great thing to travel—I want 
to do it myself—but you notice that 
when men lived in the wilds 
take vacations, they spend them in their 
favorite city, because in that way they 
can start where they left off and get 
what they want—mental stimulus, con- 
versation with men of their own kind, 
men with ideas—quicker and easier 
than by going to new places, where 
they'd have to take time to make new 
friends 


who've 


“No, Thérése, I don’t see how one 
could do much better than to live the 
life of a country gentleman, just as 
they do at home. Suppose we try to 
get a little place near New York. It 
would have to be small, but we could 
have the details right and make it a reg- 
ular little jewel box. I think I know 
a chap who might lend me enough to 
make a start—and then——” 

Thus Richard talked, and when this 
plan, too, proved impossible of execu 
tion, he took it smiling, as he took every- 
thing and said: 


“It’s just as well, honey. I 


don’t 
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suppose I’d ever be content to settle 
down. Think of the great, wide world 
there is to roam in! Now [’ll tell you 
what I'd really like, and I think it’s 
possible, too. I’d like to get a schooner 
—about a hundred-and-fifty-foot boat 

and do trading among the islands and 
down the coast of South America. You 
could make it more than pay for itself 
any time, and what need to make a lot 
of money when you could have every- 
thing you wanted? 

“Just think of the life one could live 
—always on the sea drifting here and 
there! You could have your cabin 
fixed up gorgeously with cushions and 
books and piano—everything! You 
could live in luxury. It would be just 
like the yacht you wanted, only that 
you'd make the boat maintain herself. 
It wouldn’t take much capital. And to 
be master of one’s own boat Of 
all things in the world—outside of go- 
ing home, which I can’t do—I’d like 
that, wouldn’t you?” 

\nd so glowing were Richard’s 
dreams, and so vivid was Thérése’s im- 
agination, that they enjoyed these glor- 
ious plans and anticipations more than 
many people do realities. 

But weeks passed, and nothing was 
accomplished, while their money was al- 
most gone. Their clothes were begin- 
ning to grow a bit shabby, too. Thérése 
was reduced to various subterfuges in 
making her wardrobe continue to meet 
all requirements. She began to worry 
a little. Once in a while she ventured 
to ask seriously what they were going 
to do 

“You should never ask questions 
when you can wait and find out some 
other way,” was the gist of Richard’s 
replies. 

If the boy worried, he made no sign. 
His laugh was as ready as ever, and 
when he her downcast, “Don’t 
worry, dear,” he would say. “Some- 
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right,” and Thérése would gladly allow 
herself to be diverted. 

Only once, when he came home late, 
looking rather white and tired, Richard 
let fall, a little ruefully: 

“It seems, dear, that I wasn’t cut out 
for business. I’ve tried a lot of things 
and had plenty of experience, but, when 
it comes to putting through a deal, | 
go so far and then I stop, or, if I seem 
to have put it through, I do some fool 
thing that spoils it. And if I have to 
work too hard or wait too long, I lose 
all interest in the game. You know 
that’s what business is to me. It’s a 
game, but one that I like to watch, not 
to play—unless it’s an awfully big thing. 
I can’t seem to make it an end 
in itself, but only a boresome means to 
an end. No matter how hard I work, 
my heart is always on the sidelines 
looking on and thinking, ‘What a silly 
ass you are!’ 

“It’s really funny, Thérése,” he went 
on, laughing, “other men never expect 
me to be serious. When I go into a 
chap’s office to talk business, he usually 
begins to tell me about his horses and 
his yachts and asks me out to lunch or 
to take a cruise, and we have a fine 
time, but it doesn’t get us anywhere.” 

Thérése was amused and rather 
proud of this trait in Richard. It 
pleased her that he was incapable of 
taking the money problem seriously. 
She liked the irresponsible, dreaming 
boy, so beautifully fashioned for a life 
of ease and pleasure that it seemed as 
if the world ought to recognize his 
need and give it to him. Still, there 
were moments when she admitted to 
herself that it was a little inconvenient. 

One day she had an inspiration. 

“Richard,” she said, “you know what 
all those men at Hugh MacDonald’s 
said—how any one can write if they set 
their heart on it, and how many advan- 
tages there are in writing as a profes- 
sion? Well, I’ve been thinking, and it 
seems to me there’s something in it. 
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You want to be independent of every 
one; if you earn your living writing, 
you are. You want to travel; if you're 
a writer, you can. You can go any- 
where and live any way. If you make 
a big success, you make big money— 
as much as you could on any of your 
financial schemes—and it only depends 
upon yourself. It’s an asset that you 
have always with you, unless you jose 
your mind, and then you won't care, 
Also, if you’re a success, it gives a 
certain prestige and brings you in con- 
tact with interesting and intellectual 
people.” 

“True enough, honey, but how does 
this concern me?” 

“Don’t you see? If a special busi- 
ness had been created for you, it 
couldn’t have been better. You must 
write !”’ 

“But, Thérése, you silly little thing, 
I can’t write!” 

“You said you did once.” 

“Just some little sketches that didn't 
amount to much.” 

“But you could do more.” 

“Thérése, if I thought that I had the 
slightest chance of making good, I'd 
begin now—but I haven’t.” 

“Why not? You have plenty of ma- 
terial in your various experiences and 
a graphic way of describing things. 
Write the way you imitate and you'll 
be a success.” 

“What would you have me _ begin 
on?” 

“A short story, so you won’t grow 
tired of it before you finish.” 

“Will you try one if I will?” 

“But, Richard, that’s different. 1 
can’t.” 

“As well as I.” 

“All right.” 

“Promise ?” 

“Si, I promise.” 

They began that very night, amid 
gales of laughter. To their surprise, 
they found the work itself intensely it- 
teresting. 
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“This was a splendid idea,” said 
Richard. “Look at the fun we're hav- 
ing! And to think that we're going to 
be paid for sitting here scribbling! 
We'll do nothing but write from now 
on, and we'll travel all over the world 
and make stories about it. When we 
finish these, let’s do a novel together.” 

They completed, each of them, a 
couple of short stories and started them 
out on their rounds, and then, with 
enthusiasm and confidence still high, 
they set out to write a book, much as 
if they were taking up a new game. 
\fter coffee each day, they settled them- 
selves in big armchairs or Turk fashion 
on the divan, and made themselves quite 
comfortable with plenty of cigarettes 
at hand. Each would get out a great 
supply of paper and a big portfolio, 
and they would make a little ceremony 
of sharpening pencils and finally would 
begin to work. ‘First they would write 
fora few moments ; then Richard would 
stop to read what he had written to 
Thérése; next she would tell him her 
plans for the following chapter; and 
then, together, they would decide afresh 
each day how they would spend the 
first installment of the money to be re- 
ceived for the novel. 

“Writing a book is just like planning 
i masquerade,” said Richard one morn- 
ing, “it not turn out as well as 
you expect, but you have a lot of fun 
doing it. Let’s make several copies of 
the book and send ’em all out at once. 
It'll save so much time.” 

“What if all of the editors accept 


if 


may 


“Oh, ('d write to the one that paid 
the least and tell him that I was so 
sorry, but that my secretary had made 
a mistake and sent out a manuscript al- 
ready sold.” 

“Here, Richard, try one of these 
candies, They’re delicious. Now lis- 
ten, dear. Let’s talk seriously together 
and decide how we'll end it.” 


“Not seriously, above all things, 
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Thérese. Let's start a new school and 
write about people who laugh and talk 
and have a good time as they go along 
—the way we do—instead of suffering 
everlastingly from Weltschmerz.” 

“Nobody’d publish it. They like stuff 
about ideals and the unattainable, and 
think it’s immoral to be natural and 
happy the way we are. Truly, Rich- 
ard, isn’t it funny that if some one 
writes a book about a man and his love 
affairs, and makes it sordid and ugly, 
and crams it with horrible details, and 
makes every man and woman in it 
suffer physical and mental agony be- 
cause they happen to be alive and hu- 
man, people call it realism—particularly 
if it’s translated from the Russian— 
and the author is a deep thinker and 
a great writer and is lauded to the skies 
as a benefactor of humanity. As if it 
were beneficial to gather statistics about 
the world’s misery and scatter them 
broadcast to destroy the peace of mind 
of the few who might otherwise be 
happy ! 

“But if some one should write a book 
about us and people like us, who drift 
through the world, finding pleasure all 
along the way, having more anticipa- 
tions than regrets and escaping sordid- 
ness and punishment for the crime of 
living—about people who don’t worry 
about life, but are always happy; about 
those who believe that the world was 
created for man’s use and pleasure and 
who dare to use it, instead of allowing 
themselves to be crushed by it; about 
love that is free, so that it never ham- 
pers—the public would hold up hands of 
horror and say that it was immoral.” 

“It’s true, honey. You can take the 
same plot and the same characters and 
have ’em do the same things and if, in 
the end, you say, “They did this, but 
they were miserable. Isn’t it shock- 
ing?’ you’re famous. But if you say, 
‘They did thus and so and were happy. 
Isn’t it amusing and lovely?’ you’re sup- 
pressed. To read the much-lauded, 
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serious, realistic modern literature is that we'll furnish the illustrations free “V 
like sitting at the gates of a lunatic of charge if he'll print it. I know a “B 
asylum and listening to the inmates man who'll get the outfit for me cheap.” “I 
howl, until you believe that you live “Of course you do. You always x 
in a world of nightmares and ghouls have friends wherever you need them, in S 
and that you’re one of ’em anyway, so Why is every one so good to such an wher 
why struggle against the inevitable? Or ungrateful little elf?” rh 
if, by chance, you get hold of something “IT just tell everybody, ‘Please he settle 
cheerful, it’s so smugly and sicken- good to me. If you don’t, I'll wither? out. 
ingly saccharine that you return with And think how I’d look, Thérése, with- mont 
relief to the nuts.” ered!” lecte 

“But why is sorrow more real than Richard humped himself up in a lit- oliay 
joy? Why is suffering more moral tle ball on the couch, dropped the cor- The) 
than happiness—even the happiness that ners of his mouth, and proceeded to ate 1 
is possible for intelligent and fairly civ- look like a pathetic child left alone in _ 
ilized people? Why is the man who a closet. out a 
exposes misery and makes one feel that Thérése laughed until she cried. = 
world is a vile place to live in greater “Oh, Richard,” she said, “do you Rich 
than the one who writes about freedom think anybody would believe that we of ve 
and joy and makes people feel that were two about-to-be-famous authors, had 
they could all live as simply and as_ at work on the novel that is to revolu- trink 
happily as the birds, if they'd only  tionize the age?” had 
start out and do it? If the world is there 
awe 
thou 
it, th 
cleve 
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full of misery, why is a man a hero CHAPTER XXI. 
for creating more in the shape of a 
book or a play to add to it?” In spite of their nonsense, and inter- 
“Thérése, we'll do it differently,’ persed with it, they did work and 
Richard promised. “We'll write a book worked hard, and at last the book was 
that will make all who read it feel like done—a thing of froth and bubble, of 
putting vine leaves in their hair and light-hearted adventure in foreign lands 
dancing down the street. If no one and moonlight on tropical waters, of 
will publish it, we'll do it in verse— laughter and persiflage, with never a 
you can get away with ‘most anything hint of regret or sorrow. It was a book 
in poetry—and, if they won't accept of youth, of the eternal spirit of youth 
that, we'll say that we translated it which can not be aged by knowledge or 
from an ancient Greek manuscript. If experience, and it was the story of 
you can make ’em think that it happened Richard. 
a long time ago and very far away, “T’ve solved the mystery of you, elu- 
they’ll be sure to fall for it.” sive elf,” said Thérése when they had 
“Richard, you’re a genius! Now finished. “You have the heart of a 
I know what we'll do. I'll write about child and the brain of a man. If it ler 
you, and you can just sit and say cute were the other way around, it would a, 
things for me to use for copy. Think be terrible, for you couldn’t keep the had 
what a saving of effort it’ll be for you!” things you love, but this way all crea- oaly 
“T’ve a better scheme yet. We'll get tures love you, and you don’t care was 
a phonograph and a moving-picture whether you keep them or not.” _ 
machine and then we'll sit and talk and “Oh, I say, I’m not as bad as that!” give 
have a good time, and the records will “It’s not bad—it’s delicious and ador- “ 
make up the book and the pictures will able and perfect for you, but hard on on 
illustrate it, and we'll tell the publisher those who have to love you.” 7 
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“Why ?” 

“Because.” 

“The inevitable feminine answer.” 

“T yenture to be feminine sometimes, 
in spite of your disapproval. Now 
where shall we send it?” 

The momentous question was soon 
settled, and the manuscript was sent 
out. Its writing had taken several 
months, during which Richard had neg- 
lected his other affairs, and their fund 
of money had sunk lower and lower. 
They still had the same rooms, but they 
ate now at the cheapest places, except 
once in a great while, when they went 
out and spent on a good dinner all that 
a month’s economy had saved them. 
Richard had pawned almost everything 
of value that he possessed, and Thérése 
had done the same with many of her 
trinkets, but still they laughed, for they 
had sold one short story—receiving 
therefor a sum that lasted them nearly 
a week—the novel was finished, and al- 
though they continued to make fun of 
it, they knew in their hearts that it was 
clever and felt a secret confidence which 
their mocking assurance to each other 
belied, 

It was late in the summer now and 
stilingly hot. They had to make their 
own coffee over a tiny charcoal fire in 
the grate, instead of having it sent up 
from below, and, after it was made, 
they poured water over the fire to put 
it out. Since Thérése had nd money 
with which to bribe the servant, she 
had to wash up her own cups and per- 
form innumerable small household 
tasks, to which she was unaccustomed. 
Her clothes had grown shabby for lack 
of proper care and replenishing. She 
had reached the point where she had 
only one presentable street frock. She 
was still dainty in her ways, but her 
cosmetics and toilet accessories had 
given out, and she had no money with 
which to replace them. She struggled 
to keep up, but matters were made more 
difficult for her by the fact that she 


had never been taught to sew and had 
never before had to consider ways and 
means. 

At first Richard thought it rather at- 
tractive to see her en deshabillé. She 
looked like an artist’s model, as she 
sat curled up in a big chair, clad in a 
pink silk kimono with a rent through 
which gleamed a rounded white knee, 
her bare feet thrust into a pair of 
frayed satin slippers. But the picture 
lost its piquancy when the negligee be- 
came faded and ragged past repairing, 
and her little toes came through the 
slippers, and all novelty had worn away. 

About this time, too, their landlord 
took to watching and spying on them. 
All the little privileges which their early 
generosity had won were taken away, 
and the man formed an exasperating 
habit of lying in wait for them with 
a very determined look on his face, 
on the days when the rent fell due. 
The book returned to them again and 
again, as one editor after another re- 
jected it, for they were trying the mag- 
azines first, and Richard started out 
anew in his quest for something to do. 

He had reached the point where he 
would gladly have accepted any posi- 
tion offered, but a position seemed im- 
possible to obtain. Richard’s clothes 
had grown shabby, too. He could no 
longer afford to have them pressed and 
cared for, and he had no money with 
which to create an impression. Neither 
of them had ever learned to economize, 
and many things that others might have 
done to mitigate their condition never 
occurred to these two. It would not 
have entered their heads, for instance, 
that Richard could undertake certain 
menial tasks, nor would they have 
thought it possible for Thérése to wash 
their clothes or cook their dinners. 

Still, they managed to keep on 
rooms and to eat enough to live. They 
sold one or two more short stories, 
and pawned, piece by piece, their re- 
maining stock of valuables. 


their 
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The boy tramped the streets all day 
and came home each night white and 
tired, but smiling. But his laugh grew 
less ready, and he spent a good deal of 
time brooding, 

Once Thérése 
straction. 

“Richard, are you growing tired of 
me?” she asked wistfully. 

“No, dear,” replied the boy. “Don’t 
I do little things to show that I like 
to have you here? Only I’m sorry 
that I ever got you into this.” 

“You do things, Richard—perfect 
things—but they never seem quite lover- 
like, because I know that you’d do the 
same for any woman who was near 
you and who needed it. You'd do as 
much for little Betty as you. would for 
me—now wouldn’t you?” 

“Thérése, do you think this room 
would look better if we put that table 
over there?” 

“You haven’t answered me. Wouldn’t 
your” 

“Certainly.” 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?” 

“Because I thought you were being 
very silly and quite like every other 
woman to ask me.” 

Thérése said nothing and bit her lip 
for a moment. 

“T heard some news to-day,” 
ard remarked after a pause. 

“What?” asked Thérése a little sul 
lenly. 

“Our boat blew up—down near the 
property.” 

“What? The yacht—the one we 
went to the islands in?” 

“Yes. The fools didn’t know any- 
thing about a boat anyway, and they 
left her alone for weeks with only a 
native watchman. He smelled gaso- 
line one night and went below with a 
lantern to look for the leak. Of course 
she blew up. The muchacho died, after 
a couple of days. It means a big loss 
to the company.” 
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“I’m glad of it,” said Thérése, “after 
the way they treated you.” 

““Maybe—but I never wanted to take 
my revenge out on the boat. You know 
I loved that boat, Thérése, more than 
most men love their wives. When J] 
was down in Colombia, I used to spend 
hours alone on her, thinking how [4 
fix her over and improve her and what 
I’d do with her later on. It rather 
hurts me to think she’s gone.” 

“How you do love boats!” 

“Yes, 1 do. I remember when I was 
buying this one. There was a schooner 
yacht that | liked—the Water Witch, 
She was. a little beauty, but too big 
and expensive for us. A Jew bought 
her and tore her up to sell for junk, 
and every time I think of the beautiful 
little Water Witch, all equipped and 
waiting so proudly for her new master, 
and then think of that greasy Jew go- 
ing to take possession and tear her up, 
I feel like murdering him! I meta 
man to-day who was interested in my 
trading scheme, and he’s going to give 
me a letter to a chap he thinks may 
take it up. The fellow’s out of town 
now.” 

More time passed. The fall was over, 
and the winter cold beginning. During 
all of these months, Thérése had stud- 
ied Richard and had found him a never- 
failing source of interest. That he was 
clever she knew, for his instructions to 
her had gone steadily on. But why, 
when he was so unusually well-equipped 
mentally, had he failed to establish him- 
self well long ago? In little things, he 
seemed always to have been successful, 
but in big things, he seemed always to 
have failed. Of course it was all wrong 
that he should ever have to face the 
things he did, but, having to face them, 
why had he not conquered them? 

And yet, against her reason, he held 
her confidence. From his frank com 
fession and from much that he said, 
he appeared to be heartless and unser 
pulous, but in every act he showed cot 
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sideration for others and an almost 
strained sense of fair play. He would 
put himself out less for her than other 
lovers she had known, but he served 
all women with more devotion than 
the average man, and yet he professed 
to have no respect for them. He would 
talk for hours about his visionary hopes 
and plans, but he would never reveal 
the details of his daily efforts. He 
never gave excuses or explanations for 
anything. He called himself free and 
yet held himself bound by many ties. 
He was, in fact, Richard the paradox. 

Once Thérése ventured to ask: 

“What is it in you, Richard, that 
sometimes makes you seem so far 
away, although I know you to be more 
comprehending than most people? 
When we talk of indifferent things— 
tastes and opinions—you are always 
near, as if there were no curtain be- 
tween my brain and yours, but some- 
times when I need you—need personal 
understanding—vitally, then you seem 
far away and I can’t get at you at all.” 

“That,” replied Richard thoughtfully, 
“is because I try to consider all things 
impersonally. It’s all very well to 
study modern philosophies and to draw 
your own conclusions, but you can save 
yourself time and trouble if you'll read 
thoroughly a few of the classics and 
just accept the truths given there in 
the first place, for you’re bound to come 
back to ’em anyway. You'll be as in- 
different as I am in time. Know your- 
self, be true to yourseif, and look at 
everything impersonally. Take the 
world in the abstract, and you'll get 
plenty of fun out of living and nothing 
can hurt you.” 

Thérése’s increasing knowledge of 
her companion was not gathered wholly 
from observation, or from listening to 
his conversation, for she had many talks 
with Betty and with others of his old 
friends and, without trying, she gleaned 
many bits of information which she 
pieced together in solving the puzzle 
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of Richard. Thus she learned that he 
had failed in one business venture by 
sticking too long to a losing proposition 
rather than leave other men in the lurch, 
and that he had resigned from a prom- 
ising position rather than connive at 
the selling of stock that he knew would 
eventually prove valueless. She knew 
that he laughed at most men’s scruples, 
but learned that he would rather die 
than go against any of his own. He 
could be brutally frank about things 
that he disliked, even to her, but she 
heard, again and again, of little kind- 
nesses that he had put himself out to 
perform for people who were nothing 
to him. 

One day Thérése said, a little regret- 
fully, while her eyes roamed around 
their sitting room: 

“You and I didn’t start out with any 
foolishly romantic ideas, but we’ve been 
rather forced into intimacy, haven’t we? 
You know just how many clothes I 
have—and how I dress—and, I[’m 
afraid, almost everything about me now. 
It’s a shame, Richard, for we both have 
so much appreciation of other things. 
Do you suppose we could ever start 
fresh and flirt with each other all over 
again,.if we could separate and come 
together under proper circumstances?” 

“Don’t be silly, Thérése! Of course 
we could!” said Richard sharply. 

But he was staring at the girl, who 
sat huddled in a slightly soiled and much 
mended negligee, and wondered how 
he had thought her piquant when she 
had first begun to wear that same gar- 
ment. 

“Of course it isn’t her fault that she 
can’t buy new and can’t afford enough 
laundry, and she does manage well for 
a woman who’s never had to do any- 
thing before,” he declared loyally to 
himself, “but that doesn’t change the 
way it looks to me.” 

Richard’s laugh had dwindled until 
it was often little more than a somewhat 
pathetic smile. Occasionally he was ir- 
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ritable and frequently very silent, but house to stay while I’m here. Won't serva 
he neither moped nor complained; he that be heavenly? Oh, Dick darling, I've f 
continued to smile, and he laughed I’m so happy to see you again! T’ye There 
whenever he could. waited such a long time, and now I’ye harde 

And then, one afternoon, as he was come to you, since you wouldn’t come if th 
hurrying along Fifth Avenue, he found to me. Is that shocking? Say you're plann 
himself face to face with Helen Grant. glad.” ng § 
He had known Helen for years, and it Richard thought very rapidly and, at didn’ 
had been an understood thing, between the same time, reflected that it was a myse 
their two families, that the two young lucky thing that his overcoat was new myst 
people should marry. Richard had and that it effectually covered up the Th 
taken it for granted that he must suc- suit underneath. Then he said: “Y 
cumb to the inevitable some time, and “Dear little Helen, of course I’m glad scher 
had ‘admitted that Helen would be as_ to see you! How can you ask? But alwa’ 
suitable as any one, since she had a_ I’m sorry, too, because—well, it’s the only 
large fortune in her own right, and he unluckiest thing on earth, but the fact mont 
had, during the five or six years of his is that I’m on my way now to keep an know 
more recent wanderings, kept up a cor- important business engagement, and I — 
respondence that was binding neither start immediately afterward for—for thing 
to himself nor to the girl, but that had, Chicago.” ' 7 
nevertheless, kept her believing that he “Dick! You can’t go now!” +e 
was always on the verge of saying some “Dear girl, I can’t tell you how I did 
thing decisive. He had done this in hate to, but there’s no way out of it. ~ 
the sincere belief that he was simply Everything depends on it.” Br 
giving her her due and that, when he “Tt’s a good chance for you—to make orate 
could no longer put off settling down, money?” take 
he would return to claim her. But Richard nodded his head. that 
then he had met Thérése, and she had “A whole lot?” 
upset all his calculations. He rather “IT hope so.” to-d 
wondered, now, just how he had hap- “It’s so perfectly absurd for you— shop 
pened to become so entangled, but de- you—when I have so much. But then wal 
cided that it must have been the effect we P me 


of the tropics. “I hardly dare to hope, but——” I wi 


Helen was looking very fresh and “Oh, Dick, couldn’t you just come mR 
smart and cared for, and she was on home with me for an hour? If we mie 
her way from the door of a select lit- could only have one hour together!” had 
tle shop to a big limousine, which panted “I’m more than sorry, Helen, but I'l ~ 
by the curb. It was midwinter now, have to say no.” _ 
and Helen was swathed in priceless “I’m so terribly disappointed, boy | 
furs and had a big bunch of hothouse dear, but—good luck go with you. And ard 
violets pinned to her muff. Helen, in come to me as soon as you can?” ~ 
fact, was a very fortunate young woman “Just as soon as I can.” 
and looked it, and when she saw Rich- She stepped into her car and drove han 
ard, she put out a hand, exclaiming: away. oth 

“Dick dear—dearest! I was just “I hate to lie,” thought Richard while the 
coming to look you up. You wouldn’t his eyes followed the big black limow _ 
come to see me, so I persuaded mama _ sine, “but if I have to, I might as well te 
to let me come up to auntie’s for a week, make it a good one. Jove, but it would a 
and she—Aunt Clara—said that I was seem great to stop in a real house agai, “8 


to find you and bring you up to the with plenty of clothes and plenty of 
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grvants and nothing to worry about! 
I've had some of my happiest days with 
Thérése, but I’ve also had some of my 
hardest. It’s too bad! I believe that, 
if things had turned out the way we 
planned, we could have gone on havy- 
ing glorious times for years, but they 
didn't and—I hate to admit it, even to 
myself, but I’m afraid there’s not much 
mystery left.” 

‘That night he said to Thérése: 

“You know, dear, these business 
schemes are all very well, but I was 
always taught at home that there is 
only one way for a gentleman to make 
money and that is to marry it. I don’t 
know but what they were right. I don’t 
seem to be much of a success at any- 
thing else.’ 

“You will be, dear. Don’t grow dis- 
couraged,” replied the girl. “Whom 
did you see to-day ?” 

“Nobody much,” 

But later on he said, with such elab- 
orate carelessness that it would not have 
taken an astute discern 
that the matter had been in his mind: 

“I happened to meet a girl from home 
to-day. She came up to New York to 
shop and wants me to visit her, but I 
can't just now, because I haven’t funds 
or clothes enough, so I let her think 
I was leaving town.” 


s 


observer to 


Thérése asked a few questions with 
interest, and it was not long before she 
had drawn her own conclusions. For 
the rest of the evening she was very 
thoughtful 

“I suppose itll come to that, Rich- 
ard,” she said at last. ‘You'll marry 
some nice girl with money.” 

The novel continued to from 
hand to hand, from one editor to an- 
other. Sx them admitted that 
the stuff was clever, but insisted, at the 
same time, 


pass 
veral of 


that it wasn’t quite what 
wanted. Its two authors 
were reduced now to the barest neces- 
sities. Richard walked long distances 
toavoid paying car fare and came home 


the public 


looking exhausted. Thérése ceased to 
go out, except in the evening, when 
they dined at some cheap table d’hote. 
Occasionally they even omitted dining 
and got through the day on tea and 
toast. They borrowed from every one 
they could and sold, or pawned, the 
very last of their possessions. Still, 
they contrived somehow to keep their 
rooms and continued still to look fairly 
prosperous after they had dressed with 
care for the street. And on the rare 
occasions when a little money did come 
in, they still spent it so easily that no 
one would have suspected their straits. 

One afternoon Thérése went out to 
call on Betty. She found her at home 
in her cozy little studio, and the two 
women grew confidential over their tea. 

“You’ve known Richard a long time, 
haven’t you, Betty?” asked Thérése at 
length. 

“Oh, yes, a good many years,” re- 
plied ihe younger girl. “He’s been a 
dear, good friend to me. It was he who 
made it possible for me to study with 
Seitz and to get on with my music as 
I have. I shall never forget what he’s 
done for me.” 

“He is kind to people sometimes, isn’t 
he? You must know him very well— 
almost better than I. You’ve known him 
so much longer.” 

“Oh, but that’s different. We were 
just good friends,” asserted Betty with 
ready loyalty. 

Thérése smiled. 

“You really are a dear, little Betty,” 
she said. 
and 


“Did you know his family 
his friends also? You 
came from the same city where his 
father lives, didn’t you?” 


many of 


“Yes, but I only knew his people by 
His mother died when I was 
quite a little girl, Of course I didn’t 
travel in the same set,” 
with some 


sight. 
she went on 
“Richard 


was interested in me because he thought 


embarrassment. 


I’d make a success in music.” 
“T was just wondering if you knew 
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Helen Grant, one of his old friends. 
She’s in town, and Richard met her the 
other day.” 

“Oh, that was the girl he used to be 
enga ij 

“Yes,” interrupted Thérése quietly 
and deliberately. “You we're 
dreadfully hard up now?” She consid- 
ered a while and then added, “Rich- 
ard doesn’t seem to worry much about 
it, though.” She kept her eyes on Betty. 

The girl was up in arms in an in- 
stant. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mountgomery,” she cried, 
“you don’t know Richard! He does 
worry, only he doesn’t talk about it. 
It’s a shame! I'd like to kill those 
Colombian people! He worked so long 
and so hard, and then it all went to 
smash—all because of that beastly Rob- 
inson! You know Richard had—had 


know 


—some differences with his people at 
home, and he went away in a huff, I 
believe, and then was too proud to go 
back or explain until he had made good. 


And he’s been such a sport and never 
asked for help, or gone back, or said 
a word, and has worked hard all these 
years and laughed all the time, so that 
no one would think he was doing any- 
thing. And it seems as if the devil’s 
own luck has pursued him, and every- 
thing has gone wrong. And it’s all 
been so different from the way he 
ought to have it. It’s a shame!” 

3etty was almost crying, and Thérése 
turned to her very tenderly. 

“There, dear,” she said, “don’t you 
worry. Everything’s coming out right 
for him, and I’m going to help—some 
way.” 

Thérése had found out all that she 
wished to know, so she bade a hasty 
farewell and walked home slowly. 
Richard now looked very young and 
pathetic to her. She saw him an exile 
from the place where he belonged, 
denied the luxuries and the life that 
he had a right to expect, steeped in 

TO BE 


traditions that made worldly success 
through his own efforts impossible, too 
proud to accept any real favors, in spite 
of his avowals to the contrary, and, 
through it all, such a gallant boy, mak. 
ing the best of everything. It was 
tragic, and Thérése felt that there was 
nothing that she would not do to help 
him. 

Richard was at home, when she 
reached there. She told him that she 
had been to Betty’s and asked how his 
day had gone. 

“Rotten,” he replied. Then he looked 
up boyishly. ‘“Théresé,” he said, “a 
funny thing happened this morning 
when I was on my way to see that man, 
I was walking past a large shop window 
when | happened to look up. They had 
a guard’s uniform and a diplomat’s— 
with decorations, you know—stuck up 
there on two dummies, and it just 
seemed as if 1 could see that officer 
standing there, with his monocle in his 
eye, mocking me. And 1 thought. 
‘What a silly ass you are, fussing over 
these petty things!’ I couldn't talk 
business after that. I’m sorry, Thérése.” 

“Richard,” Thérése _ gently, 
“you're such a good sport. So much 
has gone wrong this winter, and you've 
never said a word.” 

“My father used to say, Thérése, that 
if you whip a dog and he whines, be's 
a cur; if not, he’s a thoroughbred. So 
[ hope I don’t whine. Also, I’ve learned 
by now that every time one loses a 
game, it’s because the other fellow was 
a better player. Sometimes it takes a lot 
of knocks to teach one how to play, but 
one can learn—if one will.” 

“Richard,” said Thérése, putting her 
arms about him, “I love you.” 

“That’s awfully nice of you, dear,” 
replied Richard, as he kissed her a lit 
tle absently and put her from him 
“But hurry and get ready now. Yot 
know we’re going out to MacDonald's, 
and we mustn't be late for dinner.” 


said 


CONCLUDED. 





A Hundred Little Doors 


By Henry J. Buxton and Jessie E. Henderson 
Authors of “Wanted: A Blemish,” etc. 


HEY collided. It was inevitable, 
for they were traveling toward 
each other almost on a straight 

line, and both were in a state of absent- 
mindedness. One was a plain little 
woman as thin as a furled umbrella. 
She carried a leather bag. Her manner 
bespoke timidity. The other was a big 
woman, six feet in height, who would 
have made the scales waver at two hun- 
dred pounds. Her crisp brown hair 
was mixed with white. Flinty eyes, a 
wide nose coldly freckled, and a large 
mouth that drooped sharply at the cor- 
ners contributed to the aggressiveness 
of her appearance. 

There can be no doubt of the out- 
come when two hundred pounds hurtles 
against one hundred and fifteen. The 
little woman fell to her knees ; her black 
sailor hat went askew; the traveling 
bag flew from her fingers, flopped on its 
side five feet away, and opened. 

“Can't you look where you are go- 
ing?” demanded the big one. 

The little woman was too bewildered 
from the shock of the impact to make 
reply, but in the process 


of llecting 
her wits, 


noticed that the formi- 
dable person had a_companion—a girl 
with a snubby nose and humorous blue 
eyes, all under a wide leghorn hat faced 
with black which accentuated 
the sheen of a mass of amber hair. 

The old 


ier 


she 


j 
veivet, 


woman gave her un- 


friendly mouth a savage twist and 
sharp words seemed to be on her lips 


SHOOTER 


when suddenly she paled. Her flinty 
eyes dilated with terror as she gazed 
fascinated at something on the side- 
walk. 

Curious at the remarkable change 
in the behavior of her enemy, the little 
woman looked about her and saw that 
the eyes of the large person were fixed 
upon the capsized traveling bag. Doz- 
ens of little white creatures were 
swarming from the mouth of the bag. 

“Mice!” gasped the big woman. 
“Rats!” she added in a voice sibilant 
with horror. 

With trembling fingers, she clutched 
the sides of her skirt, jerked the gar- 
ment above her shoe tops, and started 
across the street, regardless of danger 
or dignity. A clanging trolley missed 
her by half a foot, and a chauffeur 
swore a deep oath as he swung his auto- 
mobile aside. By a miracle she reached 
the opposite curb. To escape smiles, 
grins, and guffaws, she darted into a 
millinery store. 

As for the little woman, she was on 
her knees beside the bag, scooping up 
agile white things with tender 
hands. They were mice—tiny, pure- 
white, pink-eyed mice. The little wo- 
man’s hands were so full of the soft, 
white little things that she was helpless 
to interfere when one of them slipped 
away from her and scurried investigat- 
ingly toward a grating. She had given 
up the little adventurer for lost when 
there was a rush of flying skirts, and a 


little 
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young woman bent over the grating. A 
small hand flashed out and caught the 
mouse as it nosed at the brink of the 
opening. The rescuer rose and turned, 
and the littlke woman recognized her 
as the companion of the amazonian 
person who had fled so precipitately 
across the street. 

“Isn’t it cunning?” said the girl, 
smoothing the soft fur with the tip of 
her middle finger. “I had no idea they 
Such darling little ruby 
eyes! Really, there’s no reason in the 
world’ why anybody should be in the 
least afraid of them.” 

The little woman smiled grimly. 

“No,” she answered curtly, “there’s 
why anybody should be 
afraid, but I’ve noticed that everybody 
doesn’t feel the way we do about it.” 

“Do you know, that was the first 
time I ever saw auntie really fright- 
ened? She’s usually so brave and 
forceful.” 

“T can very well believe that,” the 
little woman replied with a tightening 
of her thin lips. She placed the last 
of the truant mice in the bag and 
closed it. Her face still reflected re- 
sentment as she rose to her feet and ad- 
justed her hat. 

This was sensed by the girl, for her 
face sobered. 

“Don’t hold a grudge against auntie,” 
she pleaded. “She has a temper like a 
guinea hen, and she’s accustomed to 
having things her own way.” 

“Even on the sidewalk,” suggested 
the little woman, a smile beginning at 
the corners of her prim mouth, 

“Yes, and everywhere else,” con- 
ceded the girl with a sigh that bespoke 


were so sweet. 


no reason 


a patience sorely tried. 
The little woman felt her resentment 
melting away like a snowflake before 


an April sunbeam. It dawned upon her 
that she liked this girl. 
“Let’s forget it,” she suggested 
“Yes, let’s,” acquiesced the girl. 
The smile that had been lingering at 
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the corners of the little woman’s mouth _ 


widened until it illumined and trans. 
formed what had at first appeared a 
rather threadbare personality. The girl 
had thought her unattractive until that 
smile. It seemed to soften the harsh 
lines in the deeply tanned face. 

[t was, perhaps, the radiance of the 
smile that caused the girl to say impul- 
sively : 

“What are you going to do with those 
cunning little mice? I’m just dying 
with curiosity.” 

“The mice are breeders. I bought 
them for my rat farm.” She added in 
further explanation: “My name is Ab- 
bie Northrup, and I live in Enfield, 
Maryland.” 

‘A rat 
with a 
“Why, 
mean *” 

“Just what | 
Northrup a bit stiffly. Then, with just 
a shade of defiance: “I raise rats and 
mice—that’s how | make my living. I 
sell them to hospital and medical-col- 
lege laboratories for experimental pur- 
poses.” 

“Oh!” breathed the girl in wonder- 
ment. ‘How odd—how unusual!” She 
laughed in silvery cadences that made 
Miss Northrup think of a brook purling 
“Think of a woman rais- 













farm!” exclaimed the girl 
widening of her blue eyes, 
what in the world do you 


returned Miss 


say !” 


over pebbles. 


ing rats! One can imagine a man do- ' 


ing it, but a woman—tever! 

“It is a bit odd,” admitted 
Northrup. 

“Have you 
farm?” 

“More than fifteen thousand,” came 
the proud reply. 

“Fifteen thousand!” repeated the girl 
in astonishment. ‘My, a lot of 
rats!” 

“You'd think so if you had to feed 
them three times a day. They keep me 
hustle morning until 


Miss 


many rats on _ your 


what 


on the from 
night.” 


“Entield—Enfield,” said the — gitl 


year 
thou 
a lol 
a 
emp 
out 

depe 
girls 
off | 
fear 
" 
Enfi 
The 


you 


‘ 


ruminatively. 
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Oh, yes, I remember! 


Enfield is a sort of Gretna Green for 
eloping couples.” 

Miss Northrup sniffed a sniff that 
was eloquent of her opinion of En- 
feld as a Gretna Green, 

“Yes, they come to town in droves 
to get married, but I’ve given up wor- 
rving about it, for there seems to be no 


way of stopping 


the young fools.” 


“But think of the humor of it—all 
of those hundreds and hundreds of pro- 


spective brides 


scurrying away every 


year to a town where reside fifteen 


thousand rats! 

alot of them sh 
“Well,” rejoin 

emphasis, “if I 


Heavens, but wouldn’t 
iver if they knew?” 

ed Miss Northrup with 
thought it'd keep them 


out of Enfield, I’d put up signs at the 


depot and on a 


ll the highways. But 


girls who are brazen enough to run 
off and get married wouldn't have any 


fear of rats.” 

“Fear of rats 
Enfield, especiall 
They're very cu 
your farm.” 


wouldn’t keep me from 
y since I’ve seen yours, 
ining. I’d love to visit 


Miss Northrup smiled with gratifica- 


tion. She was 


about to reply when 


there came an interruption: 


“Anet-a! An 
It was auntie. 


et-a! Come here!” 
She had recrossed the 


treet and stood at a distance from 


Miss Northrup 


and the girl. She 


showed no disposition to come nearer 


and kept a war 

tup’s bag. 
“Auntie,” coa 
1 want yc 


y eye on Miss North- 


xed the girl, ‘do come 
yu to meet Miss North- 


“No!” boomed the big woman rudely. 


are late 
Lome at once, 


now for the matinée. 
Anet-a!l” This in the 


tone of a mother to a naughty three- 


year-old, 


The girl flushed, and her eyes filmed 
with tears. She grasped Miss North- 


rup’s hand. 


“I do hope we shall meet again,” she 


said hurriedly. 
9 


Then she was gone, 
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Memory of this encounter and of the 
girl’s agitaggm was still fresh in the 
mind of Miss Northrup when she arose 
at six o'clock the next morning. A 
radiant sun was already at work glo- 
rifying the world, and the scent of hon 
eysuckle permeated the air. Quickly 
she was outside in her work clothes, 
which consisted of a plaid waist, blue 
bloomers pulled below the knees, black 
cotton stockings, and tan sandals, She 
wore no hat. Her brown hair was 
pulled tightly back into a severe little 
knot. 

Just then the most unprejudiced 
would unhesitatingly have classified this 
flat-chested, sharp-elbowed, and_thin- 
shanked littke woman as an old maid 
beyond any possible redemption. Yet 
nature had not been wholly unkind to 
her, for she had expressive eyes. 
Though too round to be beautiful, they 
were brown and soft and suggestive of 
calm and patience, 

There are few women who cannot 
look back over the span of years and re- 
member with a throb of tenderness 
some gentle affair of the heart, but Ab- 
bie Northrup was not one of these, 
Never in her life had she shed a tear 
over any man, with the exception of 
her father; there was no age-stained 
photograph of a long-ago sweetheart 
tucked away in her bureau drawer. 
Passing angulately through her school 
days without even the most embryonic 
girl-and-boy affair, she had entered an 
absolutely swainless young womanhood. 
Indeed, she had made the uneventful 
voyage to the barren isle of spinster- 
hood without a solitary man having 
rocked the boat. She was now forty- 
five years old, and every day of her age 
had a shameless habit of responding 
“present” to the roll call of casual 
estimate. 

If Miss Northrup had inherited any 
of the woman’s traditional fear of the 
mouse, it had been quickly squelched by 
necessity. After the death of her 
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father, she had had to make a living. 
Reading that there was mggey in rais- 
ing rats, she had experi ed. The 
business had grown until now her mar- 
kets included some of the leading medi- 
cal laboratories in the country. 

The villagers poked considerable fun 
at her and her enterprise, but at the 
same time they stood in awe of her 
success, She was admittedly the most 
prosperous person in town. She owned 
a runabout and a player-piano, and 
every summer she spent the first two 
weeks of August at Atlantic City. 

The rats were quartered in a barn in 
the rear of the house. A number of 
extra windows had been cut into all 
sides of the building so as to permit of 
plenty of sunlight. 

When Miss Northrup entered the 
rattery, there was a squeaking and a 
scurrying in the dozens of cages that 
lined the walls. Little pink noses poked 
out investigatingly, and ratty pink tails 
stood upright questioningly. The in- 
habitants of the cages appeared to know 
that breakfast hour had arrived. 
remarkable 
hopped down from the top of a barrel 
and, with curving tail and a pur like 
the drone of a distant aéroplane, rubbed 
affectionately against Miss Northrup’s 
ankles. She bent over and stroked the 
sleek fur. 

“Doughboy,” she asked, “have you 
guarded rats faithfully all 
night ?” 

In the language of purs and rubs and 
tail loopings, Doughboy indicated that 
he had done his duty to the best of his 
catty ability. 

Miss Northrup filled a bucket with 
grain from a bin and moved along the 
with 
She smiled as she paused before 

























A maltese cat of size 


missy’s 


tiers of cages, sprinkling each 
corn. 
a cage where a new litter had been born 
during the night. Snapping open the 
little wooden door, she gently scooped 


up the tiny things and examined them 


with the eye of an expert. The inspec- 


tion seemed to please her, for she smiled 
again as she placed them back. 

The work of feeding was nearly fin- 
ished when suddenly Miss Northrup ut- 
tered a cry of anger. She dropped the 
little metal grain scoop into the bucket 
and jerked open the door of a cage, 
Reaching in a bony hand, she grasped 
a large white rat by the nape of the 
neck. 

“Cannibal!” she hissed, shaking the 
rodent until it squeaked piteously. She 
tossed it back into the cage and closed 
the door. 

“Unnatural mother, to eat such a nice 
family of children!” 

The incident upset her, because she 
knew that parent rats seldom acquire 
the cannibalistic habit unless there is a 
fault in their diet. The study of rat 
diet had been a special one with her and 
she could see no reason why that par- 
ticular mother rat should backslide 
from the respectable and 
properly fed ratdom, 

The feeding finished, she wandered 
into the garden, with Doughboy frisking 
at her heels. She inspected her cucum- 
ber vines and tomato piants, and paused 
entranced before a bush on _ which 
bloomed a blood-red Jack rose. The 
flower sparkled with crystals of morn- 
ing dew, and Miss Northrup buried her 
nose in the heart of the bloom and in 
ecstasy filled her lungs with its per- 
fume. 

A low rumble sounded off in the dis- 
and she from her 
flower worship and searched the south- 
ern horizon with the appraising eye of 
woman, 


ethics of 


tance looked up 


a weather-wise country 

“A storm off there somewhere,” she 
thought. “Well, we need it badly, any- 
how.” 

Mothering a flower bed here anda 
bit of shrubbery or a fruit tree there, 
she turned the corner of the house just 
as Bill Hodges, the rural-free-delivery 
carrier, drove up to the gate with his 


sorrel horse. He was in the act of 
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dipping some mail into the box on the 
" gate post when he espied Miss 
Northrup. 

“Mornin’,” he croaked cordially. 
“Lot of mail for you. Do you know, 
Abbie, you’re Uncle Sam’s best cus- 
tomer in Enfield ?” 

“That so?” smiled Miss Northrup, 
pleased at the tribute. 

“Yep,” said Hodges with a congrat- 
ulatory grin which exposed an upper 
jaw minus three front teeth. “For 
some weeks your mail has been run- 
nin’ bigger than Converse’s, the dry- 
goods storekeeper. You must be doin’ 
a powerful lot of business.” 

“Well, I’ve worked for it,” offered 
Miss Northrup with some asperity. “I 
haven't just sat down and twiddled my 
thumbs for the past four or five years, 
like some folks I know.” 

“You’re a hard worker,” conceded 
Hodges. ‘“‘lEvery fair-minded person in 
Enfield has got to give you credit for 
that. Heard the latest, Abbie?” 

“No,” replied Miss Northrup, her 
curiosity immediately fired by the pros 
pect of a bit of news. 

“The Reverend James Pickins, of the 
First Church, is circulatin’ a petition 
of protest against Enfield bein’ used by 
young folks for a hundred miles round 
about as an elopin’ center. He figures 
that the town has been disgraced long 
enough, and he wants to put a stop to it. 
He calculates to git the petition before 
the next session of the legislature, and 
he’s talkin’ about a bill to reform the 
marriage laws of the State.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Miss 
Northrup. “I’m glad somebody in En- 
held has got up a little spunk. Why, it 
was only yesterday a girl in Philadel- 
phia asked me if Enfield wasn’t the 
place where young folks head when 
they want to get married without the 
say-so of their parents. I'll sign that 
petition if it comes around to me.” 

Hodges ran a gnarled hand through 
his scrubby gray beard. 
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“T can’t say I just agrees with you, 
Abbie. Young folks will git married, 
you know, an’ if they can’t git tied in 
one place, they'll go to another. I 
suspect there’s a little spite back of that 
‘ere petition.” 

“Spite?’”’ queried Miss Northrup. 

“Well,” cautiously, “I wouldn’t want 
this to go any further, but the truth 
is that all the ministers is sore on the 
Reverend John Marple.” 

“*The marryin’ parson!’” snorted 
Miss Northrup. “They ought to be 
sore on him! Any pastor who has got 
so unhitched to his self-respect as to 
come into a town for the sole purpose 
of making profit out of silly elopers 
isn’t entitled to much consideration, in 
my opinion!” 

“But the other ministers,” interposed 
Hodges, “were right on the job when 
the. pickin’s was good. You know 
yourself, Abbie, they’re peeved to death 
‘cause Marple got a corner on the mar- 
iage-fee business.” 

“Yes,” sarcastically, 
get the corner? 
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“and how did he 
By giving cab and au- 
a dollar a head for 
every couple they brought to him.” 

“That’s how he did the trick,’ con- 
ceded Hodges, “but everything’s fair in 
love an’ war, you know.” 

“T wouldn’t know the Reverend Mar- 
ple if I saw him, but I haven’t much 
opinion of a minister with such low 
principles !” denounced Miss Northrup. 
“T hope they drive him out of town!” 

“T ain’t much up on _ religion,” 
Hodges replied as he gathered up the 
reins, “but business is business, and 
Marple sure is a right enterprisin’ fel- 
ler. Why, I hear he cleaned up more’n 
ninety dollars last week in marriage 
fees, an’ the other ministers is furious.” 

Miss Northrup went into the house 
to look over her mail. Five of the 
letters released sizable checks, and six 
envelopes inclosed orders for rats. She 
glowed with satisfaction. 

She was too intent upon her mail to 
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notice that the sun had disappeared 
behind low-hanging dark clouds roll- 
ing up from the south. A flash of light- 
ning and a peal of thunder sent her 
scurrying to the rat barn, where she 
made fast the windows. As she re- 
turned to the house under rapidly dark- 
ening skies, huge drops pelted down- 
ward, and lightning zigzagged vividly 
on black cloud backgrounds. It was 
one of peppery thunderstorms 
which crash intermittently over north- 
ern Maryland, flattening corn 
ripping limbs from fruit trees, 
hurtling incandescent bolts. 

Gazing up the road, which a half 
hour before had been brown with pow- 
dery dust, but was now almost a mill- 
race, Miss Northrup saw an automobile 
hub deep in water and mire. The ma- 
chine was making poor progress toward 
the house. It had no top, and its 
two occupants were receiving the full 
benefit of the downpour. 

“Poor creatures,” murmured Miss 
Northrup, “they must be soaked to the 
skin !” 

The automobile swung into her 
driveway and stopped at the porch, and 
her heart warming with sympathy for 
the unfortunates, she threw open the 
door, to. behold the wettest 
human beings she had ever seen. 

One was a girl—a very damp girl 
with a wide hat, much wilted. The 
other was a young man—a good-look- 


those 


rows, 


and 


two -of 


ing boy, with confident, straight-gazing 
gray eyes, cheeks glowing with health, 
and a firm, clean-cut chin, Raindrops 
fell intermittently from his cap vizor 
and splashed his freckled nose. 

He flashed Miss Northrup a captivat- 
ing smile as he snapped a raindrop 
from his nose. 

“May we stick here on your porch 
for a while until the flood is over?” he 
queried. “You see, we neglected’ to 
bring our life preservers.” 

But Miss Northrup did not reply. 
She was engaged in studying the girl 
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with dawning recognition. The girl, 
too, was looking at her with a grow. 
ing expression of astonishment. 


“Oh!” she said in wonderment, 


Y-you are Miss Northrup!” 

With surprise on his damp face, the 
boy looked from one to the other, 
acquainted,” he 
“Let me in on this, 


“You folks seem 
grinned boyishly. 
Aneta.” 

“Jack,” cried the girl, “isn’t this too 
wonderful for anything? This is Miss 
Abbie Northrup—the lady I told you 
about last night who raises rats for a 
living. Miss Northrup, Mr. John Carl- 
ton.” 

The young man grasped Miss North- 
rup’s hand and shook it enthusi- 
astically. 

“Overjoyed,” he beamed, “to meet 
the only woman I ever heard of with 
the nerve to raise rats.” 

Miss Northrup laughed, in spite of 
her inherent distrust of men, and led 
the way into the kitchen. 

“You must stay here until the storm 
is over,” she urged. 

“Looks as if we'd have to,” an- 
swered the boy. 

“Are you in 
Northrup. 

“Oh, no! We're in no hurry!” Carl 
ton replied, flashing a humorous glance 
at Aneta. He added, addressing Miss 
Northrup, “Possibly you’ve seen a pic- 
ture of a missionary bounding over 
the desert sands two laps ahead of the 
lion. Well, we’re in no more hurry 
than that.” 

“Jack!” reproved the girl 
warning look. 

Miss Northrup was puzzled over the 
young man’s words and felt her curi- 
osity stirring. 

“You take off your hat and coat and 
come upstairs and get some dry things,” 
she said to Aneta. 

“I’m not very wet,” 
girl. 

“Yes, 


a hurry?” asked Miss 


with a 


countered the 


you are,” insisted Miss North- 
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sup, “and if you keep those wet clothes 
on, you're liable to catch your death.” 

Aneta removed her hat, and the boy 
helped her out of her coat. Then she 
followed the little spinster upstairs. 
From a closet in her bedroom, Miss 
Northrup brought forth a crisp bunga- 
low apron and a pair of stockings and 
slippers. 

“These things won't be a fit, | know,” 
she said, “but they’ll be dry, anyway.” 

“I’m lucky to get them,” answered 
the girl gratefully. 

She removed her damp dress, and 
Miss Northrup laid it over the back of 
achair to dry. 

“Did your aunt get over her scare?’ 
she inquired, smiling at the recollection. 

“Wasn't it too funny for anything ?” 
laughed Aneta. “She was unnerved all 
afternoon and evening, and, my, wasn’t 
she cross?” 

“Isn’t that—er—habitual with her?” 
asked Miss Northrup, a trifle malic- 
iously. 

“No, indeed!” defended Aneta. 
“Auntie has a heart as big as a melon, 
but she has a frightful temper and loves 
to have her own way. I’ve always 
given in until recently. I just won't 
now!” She tossed her head defiantly. 

Miss Northrup burned to ask ques- 
tions, but would rather have bitten off 
her tongue than have done so. 

When they reached the kitchen, they 
found the boy on his knees, playing 
with two kittens he had found snuggled 
up near the wood box. He was draw- 
ing a piece of string over the floor and 
snickering when the kittens, with odd 
little side leaps, lashing tails, and danc- 
ing eyes, tried to put their tiny paws on 
the wriggling thing. His enjoyment 
was so genuine that both Aneta and 
Miss Northrup felt its contagion and 
burst into laughter. 

“Get up from that floor before you 
wear holes through the knees of your 
trousers,” enjoined Aneta. 

Ignoring the command, 
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grasped the kittens by the napes of the 
necks and rubbed their cool, damp 
noses together. Then he dropped them, 
banged his palms on the floor, and 
cried: “Scat, you little imps!” The 
kittens scuttled under the stove as if 
the very Old Nick of catdom was at 
their heels, but presently their little 
noses poked out investigatingly. 

As the young man rose to his feet, 
brushing his trouser legs, Aneta grasped 
the sides of the bungalow apron and 
made a curtsy. 

“Mr. Man,” she smiled coyly, 
“doesn’t Aneta look like a little house- 
wife?” 
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“You can bet!” exclaimed Jack. He 
swept the girl into his arms and kissed 
her with such fervor that Miss North- 
rup felt she was going to faint with em- 
barrassment. 

“Don’t!” protested Aneta, her voice 
muffled by the close embrace. ‘What 
will Miss Northrup think?’ 

“We're engaged,” asserted Carlton 
stoutly, “and when a fellow’s engaged 
to a girl, he’s a perfect right to kiss 
her, hasn’t he, Miss Northrup ?” 

“R-really,” stammered Miss 
rup, “r-really I—I don’t know. 
see—l've never been engaged.” 

“Never been engaged!” burst out the 
boy. “Well, what -” 

Just then sounded a bang and a scuf- 
fle, as if some one had landed on the 
porch in a hurry, and Miss Northrup, 
glad of an opportunity to escape, fled 
to the front door. 

She looked through the door glass 
and saw a very wet man of medium 
height, with his coat collar turned up. 
He was shaking water from a much- 
wilted straw hat. When Miss North- 
rup opened the door, she observed that 
he had a round, jolly face with brown 
eyes sparkling with humor, 

“In another minute I would have 
drowned,” he explained with a wet 
smile that exposed much gold. “Do 
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you mind if I borrow your porch until 
the storm slows up?” 

“Won’t you come into the house?” 

“No, indeed, I’m quite contented out 
here, and _ besides’—humorously he 
looked down at the rivulets that were 
running from the ends of his trouser 
legs—‘‘it’s impossible, you see. I'd 
flood you out of house and home.” 

Flustered by so much excitement all 
in one day, Miss Northrup closed the 
door. As she returned to the kitchen, 
she heard Aneta inquire anxiously: 

“Are we doing right, Jack? I’m 
afraid that auntie Miss North- 
rup could not hear thé rest of the sen- 
tence, but she heard Carlton reply: 

“Right? Of course we're right, and 
the time’ll come when auntie will think 
so too. You know, girlie r 

There .came a frightful interruption 
—a vivid, soul-searing flash, followed by 
a deafening detonation that seemed to 
announce the end of the world. Miss 
Northrup paused terrified at the en- 
trance of the kitchen, a queer tingling 
racing over her body. The girl, with a 
scream, ran to the boy and cowered in 
his arms. Carlton’s face had paled 
and his eyes were startled. 

“It hit the house!” he exclaimed. 

“No,” said Miss Northrup unstead- 
ily. “It struck out back somewhere— 
maybe my. rat barn.” 

All concern, she hurried to a window 
and looked out. The rain had slack- 
ened a little, and a light rift showed in 
the lowering clouds. Evidently the bolt 
had been the last vicious kick of the 
rapidly departing storm. She could not 
see that anything had happened to the 
rattery, but, by no means assured, she 
threw the cape of a mackintosh over 
her head and hurried out. When she 
swung open the door of the barn, she 
found the boy. and girl at her heels. 
They stepped inside, and she closed the 
door. 

A sigh of deep relief escaped her 
when she saw that there was nothing 



























amiss. 
however, 
squeaking in their cages. 


The mice seemed disturbed, 
for they scurried about 


“Tt didn’t strike here,” she said, moy- 
ing toward a window. Aneta and Jack 
followed. 

“My poor northern spy!” cried Miss 
Northrup in a_ grief-stricken voice, 
“See, there’s where it struck!” She 
pointed to an apple tree riven through 
the trunk. The tree was split in a let- 
ter V, and the branches, laden with 
moist, half-matured fruit, were bowed 
in the wet grass. 

“Whew! A three-inch shell couldn't 
have done the job cleaner!” observed 
Jack in an awe-struck voice. ‘“Theré 

have been a Hun astride that 
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Aneta and Jack turned and took note 
of their surroundings. 

“Smokes!” exclaimed the boy, 
“Never saw so many rats in my life.” 

He rubbed his finger against the nose 
of a big rodent with amethyst eyes, 
Apparently not used to such famil- 
iarity, the animal whisked to the rear of 
the cage. 

“Huh!” grunted Carlton. 
I ever saw with blue eyes.” 

“T have them with yellow eyes, green 


Carl 
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“First rat 


eyes, and pink eyes,” voluntered the ge 
spinster proudly. She opened a cage Nor 
and drew out a large, wriggling rat. able 

“Why, it’s blue!’ cried Aneta, he 
amazed. wot 

“Almost as blue as the sky,” an- rub 
nounced Miss Northrup. “See—it has cat 
eyes to match. It’s wonderful what tim 
can be done by cross-breeding.” 1 

As she tucked the rat back into the joll 
cage, Doughboy padded noiselessly on 
down the stairs leading from the loft of 
of the barn. The big cat gazed ques: sto 
tioningly at the visitors, and then, as if . 
terribly bored, stretched out first one he 
hind leg, then another, and yawned a str 
feline yawn, exposing a tooth-fringed Th 


cavity which looked for all the world 30 
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fke a little red cavern ornamented with 
stalactites. 

“A cat in a rat colony! Gosh, that’s 
anew one on me! What's the idea, 
placing all this temptation in front of 
one poor mouser a 

“Nothing could tempt Doughboy to 
at one of my rats,” defended Miss 
Northrup. “‘l’ll prove it to you.” 

Swiftly opening a cage, she reached 
in, grasped a small white rat, and placed 
iton the floor. The rat made off, but 
before it had progressed ten feet, 
Doughboy dropped on it with a bound. 
Seizing it by the nape of the neck, 
much as a mother cat takes hold of a 
kitten, he brought the rodent unharmed 
to his mistress. 

“Good Doughboy!” praised Miss 
Northrup, bending over to take the cap- 
tive and at the same time stroking the 
cat. 

“Say, what'll 
safety-first 
admiringly. 


‘Wouldn't 


take for that 
exclaimed Jack 


you 
mouser ?” 


sell him for a million. 


What do you want him for?” 
“What do I want him for?” grinned 


Carlton. 
course. 


“Why, to go on the stage of 
With Doughboy, I could make 
two hundred dollars a week in vaude- 
ville.” 

“Doughboy on the stage!” said Miss 
Northrup, horrified. “He’s a respect- 
able cat, | wish you to understand, and 
he wouldn’t leave his missy for the 
world, would you, Doughboy?” She 
tubbed Doughboy’s sleek back, and the 
cat purred its agreement with her sen- 
timents 

The door opened, and in walked the 
jolly-faced man who had taken refuge 
on Miss Northrup’s porch at the height 
of the storm. Closing the door, he 
stood with his back to it. 

“Pardon the intrusion,” he said. “I 
heard the crash and figured it must have 
struck either the house or the barn. 


There seemed to be no one in the house, 
$0 I came 
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He did not finish, for suddenly the 
door banged against his back with great 
force, and he fell forward on his hands 
and knees. 

A very wet, very cross, and very big 
woman towered in the doorway. Cast- 
ing a contemptuous glance at the man 
she had bowled over, who was now 
ruefuly regaining his feet, she swept 
the rest of the group with a look of 
fury. 

A chill swept down the spine of Miss 
Northrup. She had no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing this woman of flinty eyes. 

“A-u-n-tie!” gasped Aneta, the 
color leaving her cheeks. 

Jack showed evidences of shock. 

“An-eta Morgan!” boomed the big 
woman. “Come here!” Her flinty eyes 
flashed fire as, with commanding fore- 
finger, she indicated the exact spot be- 
side her on the floor where she wanted 
the girl to come. 

Jack’s jaw closed with a click, and 
his eyes narrowed. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, 
Aneta,” he said, and he threw an arm 
protectingly about the girl. 

The flinty eyes and the mouth that 
slid downhill at the corners now turned 
on Carlton. 

“You sneak!” hissed auntie. 
that you never marry her!” 

“Ves, I will!” retorted Carlton with 
the assurance and determination of 
youth. 

“T will marry him,” asserted Aneta, 
very white, but with stubborn little 
lines about her mouth. 

“You’re coming home with me be- 
fore you do something you'll be sorry 
for to the very last day of your life!’ 

The grim one stepped forward, but 
stopped suddenly, her flinty eyes roving 
the cages of rats. She paled, but re- 
gained her assurance when she saw that 
the cages were fastened. But the rats 
stirred recollections, for she turned 
upon Miss Northrup accusingly. 

“Oh, yes! [I remember you! 


“Tl see 


Don’t 
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you think you should be in better busi- 
ness than aiding a couple of young fools 
to elope?” 

“Elope?” repeated Miss Northrup. 

“Yes, elope! E-lope!” emphasized 
auntie, the corners of her mouth going 
down until they threatened to slide over 
the edge of her chin. “Possibly you 
don’t know the meaning of the word?” 
she added sarcastically. 

“This is the first time I’ve heard of 
any elopement,” protested the spinster. 
“These two young people came to my 
house to get out of the rain. I didn’t 
know they had run off to get married.” 

“Well, that’s just what they’ve done, 
but I was too smart for them! I got 
on their trail in the limousine, and when 
I get that silly girl back home, I'll fix 
it so she'll never see this young snipe 
again |” 

“Auntie, won't you please listen to 
reason?’ Aneta spoke pleadingly, but 


there was no lessening of the determi- 
nation in her face. 
She of the grim mouth did not reply, 


but took a menacing stride forward. 
Carlton placed the girl behind him and 
stood with elevated chin and hands 
thrust into his pockets. It was plain he 
was prepared to meet force with force. 
The tensity of the situation impressed 
all present excepting the jolly-faced 
stranger, who looked on with a half 
smile, 

Miss Northrup, 
athrob with strange and 
emotions, gazed fascinated 
auntie, and then at the lovers. Like a 
woman her first melodrama, 
she was visualizing auntie as a fearful 
and forceful villian and Aneta and 
Jack as a much persecuted hero and 
heroine. 


her gentle soul 
Cc ynflicting 


first at 


seeing 


Also, she was beginning to 
glimpse the psychology of elopements, 
and for the first time in forty-five years 
romance surged in on her soul like a 
tide through a broken dike. Swept 
away by her emotions, she concentrated 
her gaze upon the big woman. 


“You,” she gasped, her face a bright 
pink, “you—you P 

Darting to a row of cages, she be- 
gan opening little doors. As fast as 
she opened them, dozens of white rats 
and mice, overjoyed at their liberty, 
swarmed out and scurried over the floor, 
A laugh broke from Aneta, Carlton 
beamed, and the half smile on the face 
of the stranger widened to a delighted 
grin. 

For a second the big woman stood as 
if petrified, but she came suddenly to 
life when a rat frisked over her shoe, 
Screeching, she lifted her skirts and 
looked about wildly. 

“The idea’s perfect!” 
“Aneta, let’s help!” 

They ran to another row of cages and 
snapped open little doors as fast as 
their hands could move. More rats— 
scores of them—joined their comrades 
on the floor. A platoon of them ran 
squeaking toward auntie, who stood 
frozen with fright. That was more 
than she could bear. Her eyes, no 
longer flinty, but  terror-stricken, 
searched for an avenue of escape. A 
grain bin against the south wall of the 
barn seemed a rock of refuge. Utter- 
ing little frenzied cries, she flew to the 
bin, and, with astonishing agility for 
such a large person, scrambled to the 
top. There she stood upright, a shak- 
ing picture of fear. 

Miss Northrup and her two assist- 
ants had now opened more than a hun- 
dred little doors, and they paused to 
survey their work. The floor swarmed 
with two thousand and mice. 
Smelling the grain, a hungry thousand 
assembled around the bin, nosing at the 
cracks and attempting to climb up the 
Auntie marooned on af 
island in a squeaking ocean. 

“Take them away!” she shrieked, 
peering over the sides in abject terror. 

Doubled up with laughter, the jolly- 
faced man now appeared very jolly im 


deed. 


cried 


Jack, 
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“Ho—ha—he!”’ he wheezed. “This 


is the funniest elopement I ever saw!” 

Miss Northrup felt a grim satisfac- 
tion which was as balm to her soul, but 
the strategical importance of the situa- 
tion was uppermost in her mind. 

“You have no time to lose,” she ad- 
monished Carlton, and pointed to the 
door. 

“Don’t you dare, Aneta Morgan!” 
cried auntie, forgetting her fear for a 
second. 

She moved as if to leap from the 
bin, but cowered back with a squeal 
when she saw a pink nose and little 
ruby eyes peeping over the edge of the 
box. One of the rats, in its eagerness 
for grain, had managed to climb to the 
top, but it lost its hold and fell back 
scratching to the floor. 

“Come on, Aneta,” grinned Carlton, 
moving toward the door. 

“If you really want to get married, I 
can do the job,” laughed the jolly-faced 
man, wiping tears from his eyes. 

“You!” exclaimed Miss Northrup. 

“I’m the Reverend John Marple,” in- 
formed the his eyes 
dancing with fun. 

“The marrying parson!” gasped Miss 
North1 

‘The same,” he returned modestly. 

“You're a 
minister 
tight, 


stranger, brown 


ip. 

real, honest-to-goodness 
and can hitch us good and 
1 quickly?” queried Carlton 


0 minutes by the watch, if you 
- license.” 
is,” said Carlton, 
iment. 
announced 


whipping 


the Reverend 
riskly after a quick inspection. 
“All ready.” 

\untie looked on in helpless rage as 
Aneta and Jack took positions in front 
of the m Miss Northrup, with 
Doughboy purring against her ankles, 
stood beside them. The big woman 
put a foot cautiously over the edge of 
the bin, but a look at the swarming rats 


nister. 
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quickly quelled her spirit of adven- 
ture. 

“T’ll have you prosecuted!” screamed 
auntie. 

The Reverend Marple paid no heed, 
but leaped into the ceremony with the 
speed of a Bleriot whizzing to the at- 
tack over the lines of the enemy. In 
fact, the motion was so swift that 
Aneta leaned dizzily against Jack when, 
in less than two minutes, the words 
“man and wife” came to her singing 
ears. 

Giving his watch a fleeting glance, 
the minister announced with a grin: 

“One minute and thirty-four sec- 
onds. Fast, eh?” 

The words “man and wife” had 
prodded auntie like a shock of elec- 
tricity. 

“Oh !” “Oh! 
her, 


if & 
she 
with a 


she shrieked. 
Words failed 
brought her hands together 
bang, her eyes darting venom. 
“We're married now,” said the boy, 
eying her defiantly. “What are you 
going to do about it?” 
The big woman glared at him, dumb 
with the fury that shook her. 
“Auntie,” coaxed Aneta, “I'd like to 
have you be friends with me and my 
husband.” 
“Friends!” snorted the 
grim visage. “Why, |1——’” 
She stopped under the compulsion of 
a compelling glance which Miss North- 
rup had fastened upon her. 
“Come on, folks, let’s go 
house,” said Miss Northrup. 
Auntie’s grew paler. Wildly 
looked the side of the bin, 
where hundreds of rats still scrambled 
and squeaked with looping tails. 


and 


woman of 


into the 
face 
she over 
Five 
zealous rodents were making a heroic 
effort to shinny to the top of the grain 
box. Her lip quivered, and suddenly 
her flinty eyes filled with tears. In a 
panic she called: 

“Are you leaving me?” 

“Yes,” retorted Miss Northrup, “you 
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can stay here all night if necessary. 
When you get ready to agree to an 
armistice, just holler, and we'll come 
out and talk it over.” 

“Don’t go!” wailed the woman. 

Suddenly she dropped to her knees 
on the bin and sobbed hysterically, cov- 
ering her face with her hands. Aston- 
ished, the others paused in the door- 
way. 

“An armistice?” queried Miss North- 
rup. 

“Y-y-e-s,” ‘came the sobbing reply. 

Aneta flew back and wound her arms 
about her aunt’s neck. There they 
rocked and sobbed together, Aneta en- 
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tirely oblivious of the rats that scam- 
pered about her feet. 

The marrying parson chuckled and 
inspected his wilted straw hat. Carl- 
ton placed his hands on Miss North- 
rup’s shoulders and looked admiringly 
into her brown eyes. 

“You're the best little trump | 
know!” he blurted. He bent and kissed 
her resoundingly on both cheeks, 

They were her first man kisses, ex- 
cept for those given long ago by her 
father, and she reddened like a poppy. 

“Mercy! My rats!” she exclaimed, 
and began scooping them up by the 
armful. 


WITHOUT BEGINNING 
UT one year old, thou sayst, this love of ours? 
Nay, hast thou then forgot the lazy Nile 
Whereon we drifted in a barge—the while 
Rome called to thee in vain—the lotus flowers 
That dreamed with us through many golden hours? 
And thou didst swear the brightness of my smile 
Made great Osiris pale, whilst to beguile 
Away thy cares I strove with all my powers! 


Nay, even in a past that seems more dim, 
Did I not place, at dusk, upon the wall 


A lighted torch? 
The Hellespont. 


And thou didst nightly swim 
There at thy loving call 


I came to thee, and by the water’s rim 
Forgot the world, Venus, my vows, and all! 


Hevcspa BAKER. 
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‘ “Happiness, Ltd.”’ 


By F. E. Baily 


Author of “Her Feet Beneath Her 
Petticoat,” 
“Yesterday's Roses,” etc. 


VI.—If 1 Give You the Keys of Heaven 


SUNBEAM of late spring, shin- 
ing through the casement win- 
dow of her pink-and-gray con- 


rogm in Bond Street, giided 
the hair of Helen Vereker, which shone 


sulting 
finer than silk spun for queens’ palaces. 
Her tall, slender prettiness, draped with 
such perfection in a little black frock, 
lacerated the susceptible heart of Mr. 
Frankie Sheringham, an old friend in- 
valided from the army, who sat drink- 
ing tea and the forlorn beauty of brown 
Helen turned 
miled, raising one eyebrow 
higher than the other. 

“Every one is good,” she murmured, 
“but only I know it. You're an old 
Goth, | You belong to the 
You ought to have a club 
kes on it and live on raw meat. 
You don’t believe a word of what I 
say.” 

His eye wandered to a framed adver- 
tisement from the Agony Column of 
the Mor ing Post, which stood on her 
desk ; 

Every one otight to be happy. 
not happy ilt Happiness, Ltd., 2000 Bond 
Street. W. Hours 2—5 p. m. Tel. 2527, 
West 

Frankic 
wandered 


eyes with golden spots. 


to him and 
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If you are 


sighed a little. His glance 
over her with that blank, un- 
disguised affection which is the birth- 
right of some women and which others 
starve for all their lives. It was not 


A faint hint of distress 
and looked 


lost on Helen. 
crept into 
away. 

“T know you’re quite mad, but it’s 
such a nice mad I wouldn’t alter you 
for worlds,” he said gently. “Helen 
dear ig 


her eyes, she 


There interrupted him the sound of a 
voice singing. It came from a woman 
on the floor beneath, given to the prac- 
tice of music. She sang not unattrac- 
tively, and the words were easily dis- 
tinguishable : 

“If I give you the keys of heaven, 

If I give you the keys of heaven, 

Madam, will you walk, 

Madam, will you talk, 

Madam, will you walk and talk with me?” 

“T haven't the keys, but I'll try to 
find them, he murmured, 
straight into the brown 
you, Helen, dear lady?” 

She shook her distressed head ever 
so faintly, and as if the malign gods 
made sport of him, there came from 
below the remainder of the verse: 


looking 


“Will 


eyes. 


“Though you give me the keys of heaven, 

Though you give me the keys of heaven, 

Yet I will not walk, 

Yet I will not talk, 

Yet I will not walk and talk with you.” 

She put out a slender hand, and he 
took it in both his, 

“I’m so sorry, Frankie. We're such 
pals, and I’m frightfully happy. I’m 
frightened of these dreadful, irrevo- 


ig 
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cable steps in the dark. 
things, there’s a dear. 
friendly as we are.” 

He smiled at her very much like a 
lover and a little like God. 

“You must have everything just as 
you would like it, little friend. I had 
to tell you. Sorry.” 

He rose a trifle wearily and picked 
up hat and stick. 

“T’ll be as good as gold to-morrow. 
You don’t mind if I run away now, 
do you, just to be quiet and think a lit- 
tle, same as all nice people have to now 
and then? Good night, Helen.” 

A little shiver ran over her for a 
second. She raised her chin the 
psychological half inch and looked at 
him consideringly. ; 

“I’m glad you asked me. 
biggest compliment a girl can have 
from a nice man. And please, please, 
don’t be hurt, Frankie!’ 

He almost laughed. Sometimes 
women are so extraordinarily illogical. 

“Thank you for being glad,” was all 
he said. 


Don’t spoil 
We're so happy 


It’s the 


He went back sadly to his rooms in 
Savoy Street. When a man has cul 
tivated a fruitful friendship in the hope 
that one day it may be transfigured into 
something even more perfect, hope dies 
very bitterly. In his quiet, gray-toned 
sitting room, he smoked pipe after pipe, 
reviewing the situation. 

“I'll try,” he said at last. “I'll try 
the old, old stunt of absence and an- 
other girl. Helen’s far too clever, but 
even a clever woman’s a woman. | 
think Bertie Savernare of the Georgette 
will do. She isn’t contracted to any 
one, she’s very pretty, and I can do 
her a bit of good in return. I'll plant 
her face on my editors and feed her at 
significant places.” 

So that very 
Bertie at the stage door, and they 
supped. He detailed his campaign, 
naming no names, while she sipped a 
sticky liqueur, shrugged her white 


night he besought 


Ainslee’s 


shoulders, and messed daintily with a 
barbaric ring. She had real auburn 
hair, gray eyes, and the dazzlingly fair 
complexion of her coloring. 

“All right, Frankie,’ she agreed at 
last. “But I want a full page in the 
Prattler, and ever so many suppers and 
things, and you’re to take me to the 
Golden Revel at the Savoy when it hap- 
pens. Remember, I’m saving your life, 
even if it does break my own heart.” 


LI, 


“It is extraordinary that he visits us 
so little, this Chereahn- 
gon,” observed Miquette sadly, a fort- 
night later. Miquette was the beauti- 
ful French flapper who, in Helen’s con- 
sulting rooms, served fortunate clients 
with tea. She wore the kind of black 


Monsieur 


pinafore peculiar to French schoolgirls, 

and she had delightful black silk legs, 
“Mr. Sheringham is probably busy, 

and, besides, there’s no reason why he 


should come here,” replied Helen with 
faint pettishness. 

“But he is so fine, and he came so 
often, and the other have seen 
him with a pretty red-haired one in 
Bond Street,” complained Miquette. 
“She dresses herself at good shops, ma 
foi!” 


“Some 


day | 


and see 
commanded Miquette’s em- 


one’s 
who it is,” 
ployer. 

In the wake of Miquette, there en- 
tered a baby gunner. He had the 
rather long, thin face that goes with 
hair plastered back, and he also dressed 
himself at good shops, being clad in 
the sort of clothes one sees only on 
other people. He seemed to be a cer- 
tain Lieutenant Creagh. Helen waved 
him graciously into a chair. 

“You would like tea and a cigarette, 
wouldn’t you? Miquette!” 

The baby gunner, whose years num- 
bered possibly twenty-two, sank grate- 
fully into the embrace of the padded 


ringing. Go 
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wicker. His eyes wandered over Helen 
with the undisconcerting stare of self- 
confident youth. 

“I saw your advertisement,” he be- 
gan. “Rather sporting of you, what?” 
~ “Not at all,” replied Helen, smiling 
most sweetly for his undoing. “Every 
one is good, though only I know it, and 

one ought to be happy. What 
you unhappy, Mr. Creagh? You 

nderfully contented.” 


so evel 


heart is broken,” explained Mr. 
“I’m at 
months, 


epulchral home on 


for some Five 
I went to the Georgette 
nd there I saw a girl who is 
lute last word of everything. 
she’s the most 


world, 


yes. Her 


| resence, 
in the 
com- 
‘an scarcely be- 

I’ve been there ey ery 


declines to answer my 


on M i- 
Her 
marvelously 


her, 


me—I want to do nothing 
oduced 


is—if you 


with that 
rried him 
the more 
ur great 


so that cold 
e began to 
vn spine. 
“Am I an introduction bureau, or a 
matrimonial agency, or am I not?” she 
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inquired icily. “Do I look the sort of 
person who would force you on a girl 
who doesn’t want to know you? Is 
there some hidden attraction about you, 
Mr. Creagh, which, when revealed, 
might excuse such an attempt on my 
part? Kindly explain yourself.” 

Mr. Creagh, now far more baby than 
gunner, wilted sat. The 
pomegranates that blossom in the gar- 


where he 


dens of Tyre are not so’red as his face. 
He became simple, incoherent, natural. 
“Well, but it isn’t wrong to admire 
a girl, is it? Lots of people do it. 
And I do really love her. It isn’t just 
a glad-eye stunt. I—I feel as if I could 
do something if she would let me love 
her. I came to you because I want to 
be happy, and besides He pointed 
the motto on his badge— 
Ubique quo Fas et Gloria Ducunt.” “I 
think that includes you, doesn’t it?” 
infant 
woman’s 


gravely to 


He smiled his smile, and 
Helen had a for 
children. A dimple began to peep out 


on either side of her 


weakness 


adorable mouth. 

“Well, I'll think about it. Ring me 
up to-morrow morning at ten, please, at 
my flat—7oo07 South. It would help, 


rather, if you were to tell me the lady’s 


name.” 
“Bertie,” he crooned. “Bertie Sa- 
vernare.” 
“Right-o. Good afternoon, Mr. 
Creagh.” 
Helen leaned back in her chair and 
thought. 
ay can help me. He 
ybody. But I do not 


] 


rankie alone 
knows eve want 
to ask rankie has dropped me 
rtnight. Of 
And then there’s 
his red-haired pal, who sounds very like 
Bertie. And s’posing he were to say 
he’s too busy to help? Don’t think he 
would, as he’s not small-minded. But I 
hate asking. Oh, well!” 

She picked up the 
ceiver and then paused. 

“He shall come to tea,” she mur- 


Hil. 
like a hot cinder for a f 


course it may be tact. 


telephone re- 
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mured. “I want to see his face when I 
ask about a red-haired girl.” And 
Helen, who had a touch of wickedness 
in her, grinned evilly. 

“You’re in a tight corner and you 
want me to help?” came his quiet voice 
over the wire. ‘“Fank you, Helen, I 
like helping. Can I come to tea? [ 
have a blanked girl coming to tea, curse 
her!” 

“Yes?” said Helen. 

“But [Pll put her off. I still have 
fever left. People who've lived in the 
tropics can always have fever.” 

“Ah!” said Helen. 

“In half an hour, then. Good-by!” 

And Miss Savernare, beautifully 
gowned for the occasion, learned with 
grief that her cavalier’s temperature, in 
the region of one hundred and two de- 
grees, prevented his receiving her. 

“Frankie,” began Helen, when he sat 
before her, sallow, yet faintly attrac 
tive, “I want to know about a red-haired 
girl, with a very fair complexion, ap 
pearing at the Georgette Theater. Her 
name is Bertie Savernare.” 

His calm blue eyes met her brown 
ones unwinking. Not a flicker of emo 
tion ruffled his countenance. 

“T’ve heard of her. She was com- 
ing to tea this afternoon. I put her off 
for you, Helen.” 

It is this kind of strategy that wins 
great battles. 

“There is a young child, a gunner, 
who loves her. He came to me and at 
first I strafed him, but he’s so little and 
young I took pity on him.” 

“That was a mistake. No man is 
They are all 


little and young really. 
ravishers from babyhood, except me. | 
am too foolish.” 


‘Can you help me to bring them to- 
gether ?” 

“T can, but what good will it do? Is 
he rich? Has he nine Rolls-Royces 
awaiting the day when petrol again 
flows like water? Is he the son of a 
duke? Are there family diamonds?” 


Ainslee’s 


















“T don’t know.” 

He sighed. 

“Do you realize that Bertie is one 
of the prettiest girls in London, and 
that mere men in trousers are hers in 
shoals for the asking? She simply 
can’t afford to throw herself away on 
him, in spite of his corps pay. Really, 
Helen !” 

“But she runs about with you, 
Frankie. Miquette told me so.” 

“Miquette needs the correction of the 
birch. But even I am better than him. 
I have a little fame, or notoriety. I can 
promise the advertisement of her face 
in the piccy papers. Moreover, she 
knows | know my place, same as you 
do, Helen.” 

“Can’t you do anything, Frankie?” 
She caressed him with her eyes, being 
shameless and unscrupulous, as are all 
nice girls. 

“Bring him to tea at my rooms to- 
’ll get Bertie. Don’t blame 
me if it’s a wash-out though, will you? 
I’m only human,” 

“But 
having got her own way. 


morrow. 


Helen, 
“Would you 
like to take me home and dine with me, 
Frankie? You may, if you like.” 

“If I may change on the way, and 
you will wear the gold frock. I love 
it. Fank you, Helen dear. The donkey 
will be delighted to have his nice car- 
rot!” 

“You beast!” she said, and they both 
laughed happily, being friends. 


rather a dear,’ cooed 


Ifl, 


“Good afternoon!” exclaimed Bertie 
in one of those metallic, clear voices, 
soothing as smitten tin cans, affected 
by beautiful chorus girls. 

She rose from a large cushion on 
the floor, suspiciously near Frankie's 
chair, and the silk of her stockings 
flashed like forked lightning over a 
stricken field. Her clothes were 
charming in that accentuated fashion 
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of the stage, and strange gauds clinked 
about her. She made Helen feel 
dowdy, and Helen knew herself per- 
fectly dressed. She seemed to have 
achieved and forgotten splendid, reck- 
less sins, and at the same time exhib- 
ited a preternatural innocence. 
Frankie presented his guests to one 
another. Mr. Creagh dithered with 
shyness and awe. After one glance 
Bertie took no further notice of him. 
She monopolized Frankie, with a touch 
of open challenge to Helen. 
“This poor boy’s so seedy. He sim- 
ply can’t do anything. Sit in that 
chair, Frankie, and let me look after 
every Sugar, Miss Vereker? 
Hand round that food, please, Mr. — 
will you?) No, Frankie, I'll bring you 


one. 


your tea.” 
A solemn wink at ‘Helen. Mr. 
Creagh’s poor heart fell still further. 
He felt very nearly sick with disap- 
pointment. 
Helen took her cup from his un- 
happy hand. He left her to bring his 
divinity bread and butter. 
“Thanks!” drawled the lady absently. 
“Have you seen our show, Miss Vere- 
You ought to get this boy to 
bring you. Some show, believe me!” 
“T'd said Helen politely. 
“Are you very ill, Frankie?” 
“Dreadful!” sighed the martyr. “TI 
believe I shall be worse before I’m bet 
Bertie’s 


love ad 


a positive angel to me, 
reagh, old thing, pass round 


rettes, will you?” 
Hel 


a match, cross to 


en, on the excuse of bor- 
rowing the side of 
m the back of a sofa, and 
swing her legs 


“I do lo 
honeyed ac 


Bertie, sit 


in a friendly manner. 
e your frock,” she began in 
ents. “I s’pose your dress- 


maker’s a secret. You stage people al- 
My 


this 


ways have such wonderful things. 
perfect fool. Look at 
sleeve, for instance!’ 

Bertie, the less 
two, fell. 


woman’s 


acute brain of the 


“Of course we have to know how to 
dress,” she said. “It’s our job. Now 
if you were to is 

Frankie, taking the unhappy Creagh 
to his bosom, caressed him. 

“My dear old chap,” he said. 
see how you're feeling. 
me. Wait a second.” 

He broke in on a flow of blouses, 
gussets, and gored seams. 

“Bertie, would you mind taking 
Helen to wash the jam off her face? I 
only ask you to care for our guest.” 

“Right-o!” assented the hostess. 
“Come on, and then | can show you 
how——’” 


“T can 
Leave it all to 


She cast a look at the two young men 
and bore Helen away. Frankie turned 
swiftly to Mr. Creagh. 

“Listen,” he said. “This is a plot on 
my behalf. I don’t care for Bertie; 
I do care Helen. If you'll help 
me, we can both benefit. We must all 
have supper together. Then, on the 
way home, you'll get in my taxi and 
I'll get in yours, and we'll each have a 
chance for a word alone with these 
girls. Do you see the idea?” He smote 
Mr. Creagh on the shoulder with an en- 
thusiasm he far from feeling. 


for 


was 
“Great, isn’t it?” 

“Splendid,” replied Mr. Creagh lugu- 
briously. His nerve seemed to 
gone. “When can you work it?” 

The two daimsels came back into the 
room, and noticing 
their linked arms, offered silent homage 
to Helen. 

And when he 


have 


sitting Frankie, 


“Can't 
we all sup together some time soon,” 
“Well,” bargained Bertie, “to-morrow 
I’m booked up with you, Frankie, and 
the next night my bird man’s taking me 
out, and there’s a rag on somewhere the 
night after, but Friday would do. What 
about Friday 7 

“Yes, Friday suits me,” 
Helen. 

“T can come,” confessed Mr. Creagh. 

“All right, then. We all three go to 


asked quietly, 


murmured 
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the Georgette Theater on Friday and 
have supper at the Restaurant d’Or 
after. I'll go round and see what time 
you can get away that night, Bertie.” 

Helen and Mr. Creagh took their 
leave. Bertie lingered. Mr. Creagh, 
having been refused the privilege of 
giving Helen dinner, begged to walk 
across the park with her to her flat in 
Queen Anne’s Gate. 

“What hopes?” he 
long silence. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, they seem to an_ extent 
friendly, don’t they?” he elaborated 
with some sarcasm. 

“T s’pose they do,” agreed Helen, and 
a little frown creased her brow. It was 
still there when, at her front door, she 
finally shook off Mr. Creagh. 


groaned after a 


IV. 

On the fatal 
Frankie and Mr. Creagh to dine with 
her at the Lesbian Club. She ran 
sacked the cellars of that institution for 
vintage and began proceedings 
four so-called cocktails, but even these 
hardly steadied the leaping pulse of Mr. 
Creagh. When she pointed out to him 
world-wide celebrities—Dora Biggs, 
the female Dickens of our day ; Lisette 
Cattermole, whose tunes have used up 
five hundred square miles of vulcanite 
in gramophone records—he only said, 
“Indeed?” or “Really?” Then Frankie 


Friday, Helen had 


with 


became soulful, and quoted poets of 
whom no one but him had ever heard, 
to the disgust of everybody. 

Later, in their box at the Georgette 


Theater, Mr. Creagh revived. Leaving 
Helen entirely to Frankie, he leaned his 
chin on his hands and waited, waited. 
When at last the orchestra broke into 
“Won’t You Give a Sugar Stick to 
Baby?” and Bertie and five other rose- 
buds came on dressed as little girls, 
were all kissed by a handsome young 
gentleman, and each consumed a real 


sugar stick, his eyes glowed with love, 
He followed her rapturously through 
nine changes of raiment and six con- 
certed numbers, and never flagged. 

After a season they supped, Bertie 
adorable with those touches of make- 
up that might tempt the gods. It was 
her hour, her kingdom, and her crown, 
Helen watched fascinated. Mr. Creagh 
groveled at her feet. 

When they had come to the end of 
a perfect day, lo, two taxis and the en- 
shrinement of one girl in each. By 
some confusion of detail, Frankie 
found himself with Helen, Mr. Creagh 
with his goddess. 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Frankie, 
“Surely Creagh was to have seen you 
home? We must have made a mistake, 
How foolish of us!” 

“You're an idiot,” she said with sud- 
den crossness. “I don’t want to drive 
[ think I’m tired 
of you to-night, and this has been a 
very silly business altogether. I s’pose 
that child will kiss her, and it’ll be my 
fault. Men are brutes!” 


back with you a bit. 


“It is possible he may,” observed her 
companion dryly, “but it will be entirely 
her own affair. I believe she was once 
kissed before—only a little one. And, 
anyway, he’s a baby compared to her, 
She could crush him one 
crushes a mdudu, which is Swalili for 
an insect.” 


even as 


“You're 
Frankie. 


perfectly horrid to-night, 
[ think you’d better not come 
and see me for quite a long time. If 
you do, we shall only quarrel. Do you 
understand ?” 

“No, Helen, but I'll be quite good 
and do as I’m told. Then you'll let me 
know when I’m forgiven?” 

The taxi drew up at her hall door. 
Wise in the ways of women, he noticed 
the tired shadows under her eyes, the 
drooping mouth, the signs of weariness, 
and felt very sorry. He knew she did 
not mean to be unkind. 
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“Good night, Helen dear,” he said at 
the gate of the lift. “Have lots of 
sleep and be very rested. I have tried 
to be wise, please.” 


ef 

“Madame is out of town, m’sieur,” 
cooed Miquette to Frankie, in the pink- 
and-gray Bond Street reception room. 
“She is beside the sea. I am not to 
say where. I do not forward letters.” 

“And why are you not allowed to say 
where, Miquette? I am a very old 
friend of Miss Vereker’s. It’s rather 
important.” 

Miquette studied him thoughtfully. 
She was at a romantic age, and she 
liked him, 

“Well, m’sieur, the address is in the 
top right-hand drawer of the bureau, 
but you will not say | told you?” 

“No,” laughed Frankie, making a 
dash for the drawer, “but I'll send you 
a box of chocolates with my love, Mi- 
quette.”” 

“‘Lea Cottage, Greysands, Sussex,’ 
“Give me a Bradshaw please, 
pretty lady.” 

And six hours later, at the hour of 
five p. m., he was engaging a room at 
the Palace Hotel, Greysands, the popu- 
lation of which place is fifteen thou- 
sand. 

But in Lea Cottage, there he found 
no Helen. She had gone for a walk 
along the cliffs. 

On that June night, with the indolent 
moon bathing a wonder world in white 
light, he came upon her sitting on a 
ledge of rock. her face wet with tears. 
She started slightly, and then continued 
to gaze out to sea. 

“I told you not to bother me for a 
long time,” she said in rather a weary 
little voice. “I want to be alone, and 
not bothered.” 

He dropped beside her on the ledge 
and gathered her to him so that her 


head rested on his shoulder. She made 
10 


he read. 
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no resistance, but two more tears trick- 
led down her cheeks. It was a very 
forlorn little face. 

“Poor little Helen!’ he murmured, 
and kissed the sad eyes and the quiv- 
ering mouth. “I can’t help it. I’ve got 
to take care of you, because I love you 
so much.” 

She sighed. 

“I s’pose you must love me, for it 
doesn’t seem to make any difference if 
I’m cross or a cry-baby or tired. 
You’re always there to help me. You're 
a faithful old thing, Frankie, but I 
know you think me a little fool because 
[ say everybody’s good. You can’t 
marry a little fool.” 

He stroked the 
gently. 

“I know you're good, and | can be 
good with you and good to you. What 
more do you want? Besides, I love 
you.” 


dark head 


very 


“What about Bertie?’ she queried. 
“And that boy? Don’t you prefer Ber- 
tie? She’s awfully pretty.” 

“Exactly,” said Frankie  acidly. 
“What about them? They are nothing 
Bertie turned him down, of 
course, but that has nothing to do with 
us. You're awfully pretty, too. And 
what have I done that you should cast 
Bertie in my teeth? After all, there 
have been millions of Berties, but only 
one you.” 


ona plate. 


“If you will go on taking care of me 
and loving me, and not bothering me 
when I’m cross, and not wanting to 
order me about, and not throw things 
across the room if I fuss over you when 
you're seedy, I think perhaps, Frankie, 
[ might close down the business and 
come and take care of you. Would you 
like it very much?” 

He kissed her very gently, and she 
took his face between her two hands 
and looked at him gravely and tenderly. 

“Nice person,” she said, “I do love 


you!” 
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ARREN MARVIN possessed 
one of those libertine natures 
that pique the interest of every 

woman inclined to be the least bit flir- 
tatious. Women were fascinated by 
Warren and his little wanton ways, and 
many of those who were thus attracted 
afterward had things to regret. Others 
were warned by that queer sixth sense 
that women have, and flew away from 
his garden with no regrets and no singed 
wings, wondering to themselves why 
they flew. A few even ventured back 
into Warren’s garden and joined the 
singed ones who couldn’t fly away. 

It was always the last woman that 
Warren loved best. He could no more 
be faithful to one woman than a pea- 
cock could change into a wren. His 
was the sort of nature that could never 
resign itself to domestic peace and hap- 
piness, and so he went through life seek- 
ing adventures in love—and 
finding them. His cynical friends said 
that Warren was such a discriminating 
chooser in the garden of love that he 
made Don Juan look like a tyro. 

At twenty-one, Warren had an affair 
with the prettiest girl in his home town 
that ended disastrously for the girl. 
Other affairs followed like footsteps, 
and then Warren, not being particularly 
popular with the best citizens, removed 
his handsome presence to New York, 
where, possessing an ingratiating per- 
sonality and much social aplomb, he be- 
came a valued asset in a broker’s office. 

Warren liked New York because 


always 


Silken Slip 


By Beardsley Brent 
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New York didn’t care what he did, 
Here were no prying neighbors to spy 
upon his doings and tell of them with 
shocked faces. A man could live his 
own life in his own way. And War- 
ren did—in the way he liked best. The 
ou'ce.ne of such living was that many 
pretiy and well-dressed women in New 
York did either one of two things when 
they met Warren on Fifth Avenue— 
they either looked frightened or else 
smiled and blushed when he raised his 
hat. Usually, more of them blushed 
than looked frightened. 

This was the state of affairs when 
Warren Marvin married—not because 
he wanted to, but because the head of 
the broker’s firm, who took a paternal 
interest in Warren, desired him to set- 
tle down with a nice girl and be a re 
spectable citizen. Warren knew a nice 
girl with a tidy bit of money in her own 
right, so he did her the honor of asking 
her to become Mrs. Marvin, which she 
did without undue urging. She was 
charming and good to look upon—and 
the last women to come into his life 
at that particular time. Therefore, 
Warren loved her for a space. And 
she was quite mad about him. 

The last last woman to come into 
Warren’s life, that is, protem., was un- 
wittingly driven there by his wife. This 
one was an adorable blonde, fluffy and 
blue-eyed, who was playing in musical 
comedy. Warren had known her before 
he was married, for she was one of 
those moths that had flown away with 
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The Silken Slip 


unsinged wings—something that War- 
ren had always been reminiscently sorry 
about. She always made him think of 
a poem he had read somewhere: 

Lads and lassies of every hue— 

Gallants who linger a little yet, 

You speak of the kisses that once you knew— 
But what of the kisses you didn’t get? 

Warren met her on Fifth Avenue one 
day at the lunch hour, in front of one 
of the large department stores, and he 
promptly asked her to sit across the 
table from him once more—for the 
sake of old times. She accepted at once, 
and they had quite a gay little meal. 
Surely, if you had seen Warren sitting 
across the table from the blond young 
thing, you wouldn’t have taken him for 
a married man at all, at all. He 
looked carefree and happy, and the 
glances that he bent upon the blond 
young thing were not the glances of a 
married man at all, at all. 

“Well, you blue-eyed vampire, how 
goes the world with you?” he asked 
meaningly. 

“The same as always,” she replied, 
with a challenging flash from her blue 
eyes. “But I do like you as much as 
ever, Freddy.” 

She had always’ called him 
“Freddy” in the old days. And as she 
pronounced the name now, there was a 
lingering tenderness in her tone quite at 
variance with her seeming indifference. 

“Well, | promise not to harm you, 
little girl,” he bantered, “but if you ever 
get lonesome, call me up’some time.” 

Several days later, she did call him 
up at his office and accepted a second 
invitation to lunch. The ice was thaw- 
ing perceptibly at the second luncheon, 
and she told him all about her strug- 
gles and how hard it was for a girl to 
succeed on the stage in New York with- 
out—well, without being imprudent. 
He was sympathetic and interested, and 
she was plainly grateful for his sym- 
pathy. But Warren really had no in- 
tention of fishing in this newest pond. 


He still had enough decency in his 
make-up to respect the woman who 
played the game straight. 

But that night he idly told his wife 
about the pretty young thing who was 
having such a hard struggle for success, 
and suggested that Mrs. Marvin invite 
her to dinner some time. But Mrs. Mar- 
vin did not receive the suggestion com- 
plaisantly. In fact, she was so plainly 
jealous that Marvin shrugged away the 
subject with nonchalant shoulders. 

3ut this unexpected opposition on the 
part of his wife fanned an innocent lit- 
tle flame into a conflagration. The very 
next day he invited the girl to lunch 
again and grew quite excited over her. 
When his wife left town the following 
week, on a visit to a college chum in 
Philadelphia, Warren pursued his new 
adventure with such ardor that the 
quarry capitulated. They ate in quaint 
restaurants together—from “Polly’s” to 
the Palisades—and visited gay cabarets 
that beckoned with audacious induce- 
ments. They had a wonderful ten days 
together, and, for the first time in his 
chameleonlike existence, Warren found 
himself quite mad about one female per- 
son. 

The day his wife came home, War- 
ren had bought Annette—yes, her name 
was Annette—one of those expensive 
bits of limp and fragrant undergar- 
ments known as a silk chemise. The 
purchase had been made impulsively 
while passing the department store in 
which they had first lunched together, 
and he decided to present it to Annette 
personally, anticipating her childlike 
pleasure over the gift. He tucked it 
carefully in his pocket, with pleasant 
anticipations of the approaching eve- 
ning. 

3ut when he went home to dress, he 
met Martin Harmon at the entrance of 
the apartment house. 

“Don’t tell her that I told you,” said 
Harmon with the air of a man who is 
the bearer of a great secret, “but your 
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She wanted to surprise 


wife is home. 
you.” 

“She’s done that all right,” replied 
Warren gloomily. 

Now the Harntons’ apartment ad- 
joined the Marvins’, and the windows 
of their apartments faced across an air 
shaft. The Harmons were the doting 
parents of a little girl some six months 
old and were quite as mad about her 
as Warren was over the “blue-eyed 
vampire.” Martin Harmon was a 
wholesome sort of man who liked ice 
cream in his soda rather than brandy. 
His home, his wife, his youngster— 
they formed his trinity in life, and, 
knowing nothing of the “blue-eyed vam- 
pire,” he took Warren at face value and 
suspected nothing. 

Harmon, after informing Warren of 
the surprise awaiting him, went amiably 
on his way, leaving a rather perturbed 
man behind. Now the Marvin apart- 
ment was on the second floor, and War- 
ren rarely used the elevator when he 
was ina hurry. On this night he walked 
slowly up the stairs, wondering sullenly 
the 
guilty package that bulged from his 
pocket like a crime. It was almost cer- 
tain to be discovered, for his wife was 
the sort of woman that plays valet to 
the man she loves. Of course he could 
explain that he had bought the silk 
chemise for her, but he knew she would 
not accept this explanation. He had 
never personally bought her any wear- 
ing apparel since their marriage. Then, 
too, her home-coming had been a sur- 
prise. 

Meditating over these things, War- 
ren mounted the and 
stopped abruptly when he reached the 
first landing, almost stumbling over an 
object in the dimly lighted hall. With 
a mumbled curse, he stooped to nurse 
a bruised shin—then turned to the ob- 
ject against which he had stumbled. It 
was a perambulator—the Harmon per- 
ambulator—standing innocently outside 


what course to pursue regarding 


slowly stairs 


the door of this circumspect couples” 
apartment. And it was empty. War- 
ren looked about furtively. An idea 
was dawning in his mind. Why not 
hide the silk chemise in the baby’s per- 
ambulator? He knew the Harmon 
baby would not be taken for its airing 
before ten o’clock the next morning, 
and at nine-thirty Warren would kiss 
his young wife good-by, rescue the silk 
chemise from its temporary haven—and 
all would be -well. 

It seemed the most practical way out 
of the difficulty. Warren quickly re- 
moved the package from his pocket, 
deftly slipped it beneath the diminutive 
pillow that usually sheltered the head 
of the Harmon wonder, and, with a 
sigh of relief, made for the door of his 
own apartment. 

During dinner, his wife interrupted 
her flow of affectionate endearments, 
peering at him anxiously. 

“T hope you are not going to have 
that nasty old ‘flu,’”’ she said solicit- 
ously. “You don’t look well, dear.” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said lightly. 
“Just a bit tired, that’s all. Hada 
strenuous day at the office.” 

She was reassured, but later, when 
he opened the door and peered out into 
the hall in the direction of the Harmon 
apartment, she became anxious again. 

“The Harmons have gone out to din- 
ner to-night,” she said. 

“Thought we might have had a lit- 
tle game of bridge,” he muttered, and 
closed the door. 

The next morning Warren ate his 
breakfast, which was usually a leisurely 
affair, in a feverish hurry, explaining to 
his hovering wife that he had a very 
important business deal on. After he 
had kissed her good-by and the door 
was softly closed behind him, he went 
quickly toward the spot where the Har- 
mon perambulator had stood the night 
before. It was gone! Horrified, he 
searched the hall, but in vain. Endeav- 
oring to shrug away his anxiety, he 





The Silken Slip 


passed down the stairs and made his 
way to the office. Usually he wouldn’t 
have given the affair of the silk chemise 
another thought, but to-day his mind 
kept reverting to the incident again and 
again, and he had the foreboding feel- 
ing that haunts human beings when fate 
is lurking around the corner. 

That evening he found his wife agi- 
tated and excited. She could scarcely 
wait for him to close the door before 
she made it plain to him why he had 
been troubled with that foreboding feel- 
ing all day. Of course it was the silk 
chemise! lésther Harmon, mother of 
the Harmon wonder, had found ‘the 
guilty garment in the innocent convey- 
ance of that adorable infant. There had 
been charges, denials, recriminations, 
attempted explanations, and tears, cul- 
minating in I¢sther’s announcement that 
she would no longer live with a man of 
loose morals. leven as he listened to 
his wife’s recital of the sordid tale, the 
voice of outraged virtue penetrated their 
apartment through a window opening 
upon the air shaft: 

“T wouldn’t believe you on the wit- 
ness stand, Martin Harmon! I 
silk chemise in my life! 
self-respecting woman would! 
bought that for some—some 


never 
No 
You 


wore a 


Then the window was closed with a 
bang, and \\Varren whistled softly. This 
was worse than he had expected! 

Later that night, driven by a per 
sistent Warren leit the 
house and wandered into the grillroom 
of a near-by hotel for liquid solace. 
This sequel to the silk chemise was not 
pleasant to dwell upon. He liked Har 
mon, who was a harmless, good-natured 
plodder. \Vhatever his relations might 


restlessness, 


be with women, Warren was not a bad 
sort with men. 
are—as a rule. 


\Varren persons never 


Almost the first man he ran into was 
a gloriously intoxicated Harmon—a 
Harmon overcome by emotion and his 
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unaccustomed potations. At sight of 
Warren, he dragged him to a table, and 
there, over another unaccustomed glass, 
the tale of his marital unhappiness came 
tumbling forth. 

“She won’t believe anything I tell 
her, Esther won't,” he said plaintively 
at the conclusion of his story. “And 
all on account of a silk chemise that I 
never saw in my life. A chemise in a 
baby buggy! Think of it, old man—a 
chemise in a baby buggy! Isn’t it the 
most ridiculous thing in the world to 
have a row with your wife over? Darn- 
fool delivery boy made a mistake—that’s 
all. Got in wrong apartment or some- 
thing and put chemise in baby buggy. 
Can’t explain—wife won't listen. Hell 
of a mess!” 

“You'd better go home, old man,” 
said Warren sympathetically, but the 
suggestion only called for another half- 
drunken outburst. 

“No home to go to,” he said with 
tears of self-pity in his eyes. “Got no 
home. Esther turned me out like a 
tramp. Won't have me in the same 
house with her. I’m staying here to- 
night. And all over a silk chemise that 
I know nothing about, never saw before 
in my life, and never want to see 
again!” 

When he had finally seen the befud- 
dled Harmon safely to his room, War- 
ren went home in a very thoughtful 
mood. His first impulse was to go to 
Mrs. Harmon and tell her that she was 
the victim of an absurd error, taking 
all the blame upon himself. But he 
knew she wouldn’t believe him. He and 
Martin had been friends of long stand- 
ing and she would think he was merely 
trying to shield her husband. She was 
always expatiating upon the loyalty that 
men displayed toward one another, and 
he was sure that his action would, in 
her opinion, only be another instance of 
it. Besides, Mrs. Marvin was her chum 
and confidante; the danger of such a 
course was obvious. He would be 
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called upon for an explanation and 
there would be another disgusting fam- 
ily row. And all to no purpose! He 
would merely destroy the convenient 
naiveté of his own wife without helping 
Martin’s case in the least. All the way 
home he pondered the problem without 
arriving at any solution, 

The next day at the office, he still pon- 
dered and finally reached the decision 
that silence was the only course for 
him to pursue. He felt tremendously 
sorry for poor Martin, but the damage 
had been done and nothing could undo 
it. After all, the silk chemise had been 
found in the perambulator. No expla- 
nation could destroy that tangible evi- 
dence. 

When he went home that evening, his 
wife met him with a tragic face. 

“It is all over between Martin and 
Esther,” she said solemnly. 

“All over! What do you mean?” he 
asked nervously. 

“Esther has taken the baby and gone 
to her mother. She says she will never 


live with Martin again.” 


A brief silence followed her words, 

“I—I am terribly sorry for Martin,” 
stammered Warren. 

His wife looked at him in surprise. 

“Sorry for Martin?” she said harshly, 
“T am not the least bit sorry for him! 
He is a libertine—a—a promiscuous 
lover—a man who has wrecked his 
home for the sake of a bad woman!” 

“But, my dear ” protested War- 
ren. 

“You don’t understand, Warren,” 
said his wife tenderly, “because you are 
so good and noble. But a man who 
would hide a—a silk chemise in his own 
baby’s perambulator is—is”’—she 
groped helplessly for words—‘“‘well, he’s 
unmentionable; that’s all.” 

“Still, I am sure if we heard the 
whole story——” began Warren. 

“T wouldn’t want to hear it,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Marvin. “It would be too 
terrible.” 

Then she suddenly threw her arms 
around his neck and kissed him. 

“Oh, Warren,” she said, “I am so 
lad that you are not that sort of man!” 


SONNET 
DEAREST, an thou wouldst see a sorry sight, 
Come to the garden where Love crucified— 
Poor Love, with bruiséd mouth, gray-faced, wan-eyed— 
Hangs for the world to know his dreadful plight. 
Lady, thou askest what hath bound Love’s might? 


Only the selfishness, the pomp, the pride 
Of those who prostitute and Love deride— 
Sweet Love, once gay, in purple flowers bedight. 


Lox Kk ! 


There the gyve hath cut his slender wrists. 


See the brow dewed by agonizing mists. 

What must we do to ease this hurt and pain? 

Ah, one true lover’s kiss upon the lips, 

That the drear burden from his shoulders slips—— 
There, heart-o-me, Love is himself again! 


WILLIAM VAN WYCK. 





The Tired Old 


House 


HIE Ascension lilies called me in; 
otherwise | might not have ven- 
tured, for the garden was 
and behind the shutters some 
pale lame of life might yet be flicker- 
ing. What if a trembling figure came 
to the door and called me intruder? 
It is a tragedy to desecrate the ex- 
treme privacy of an ancient home- 
stead, the more so if the householder 
be feeble. In such old people the sense 
of ownership is so strong that, 
be not 


riotous, 


driven forth 
by their antagonism as by a flaming 
sword, 


welcome, one is 


sut the Ascension lilies called me and 
I entered through the sagging picket 
gate, the lilies brushing me with their 
fragrance How gray it 
was—all gray with wind and weather, 
a hoary old house. Certainly it ap- 
peared to be deserted, but I approached 
it with caution. One can 
never tell about so very ancient a house 
whose shutters are closed gently, like 
the eyes of age in sleep. It may only be 
resting through the heat of day, gath- 
ering strength to open its windows to 
the evening breeze, at the touch of 
some wrinkled hand. 

I stepped upon the moss-grown porch 
and lifted the knocker. It fell with a 
hollow noise that stirred a ghostly echo, 


as I passed. 


reverent 


if one’ 


«knotted hands, 
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By Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Author of “The Lamb of God,” 


“A Harness for the Muse,” etc. 


and by the sound I knew that only mem- 
ories dwelt there. I opened a shutter 
and peered in through square panes of 
glass, each iridescent like an opal. But 
from the outside I could see little. 
The lilies grew thickly. 
them, and they sent forth a bitter odor 
like oil of There had been a 
path of rounded yellow pebbles lead- 
ing along the south wall, and I fol- 
lowed it, walking among the wind- 
planted flowers from a forgotten gar- 
den. Then, turning a corner, I came 
upon a low door, painted green. There 
side, 


| trod upon 


roses. 


clus- 
a tangled 
Across the 


was a passion vine on either 
tering, somber of blossoms, 
lacework of ancient stems. 
door a single strand had grown, and 
the flowers hung heavily upon it. I 
put my hand on the door, and it opened 
at my gentle pressure. A_ swallow 
darted out from eaves above it. I en- 
tered, breaking the passion vine. 

Dust over the window like a veil, 
dust upon the empty hearth. A spider 
clambered across her web to a secret 
recess where once the kettle had hung 
above a blazing fire! O host of de- 
parted housewives who once made this 
your realm, know ye now the futility 
of human endeavor? Have your poor, 
hardened by toil, sof- 

from celestial harp 


tened to pluck 
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strings such songs as you sang of over 
your work or in your crimson-cush- 
ioned pews of a Sabbath? The spider 
has woven a greater miracle than your 
burnishing ; you have driven her forth, 
yet you are gone and she survives, 
flinging her gray banner triumphantly 
upon the very altar of your strong- 
hold ! 

Here had been prepared the food that 
fed the hunters of two centuries ago, 
made by grim mothers of Puritans and 
the prim mothers of them who walked 
in terror of the God they had them- 
selves created. And here had been fed 
the treacherous mouth of the savage 
who sat upon the doorsill and took the 
rolled sconces from the hands of the 
goody. And here, too, was served the 
food, carefully doled, to the husband- 
men who bought their country with 
their blood. Upon the flat staples driven 
deeply above the mantleshelf had hung 
the musket which was snatched down 
when horses were left standing in the 
half-plowed field. And _ here 
cooked food for ministers with 
thin lips who knew not what 
preached. And food, too, for strong 
laborers who had brown throats and 
heavy hands, and who sat down at table 
with their masters. 

And the women? They did not sit, 
but waited upon the others. Thin 
women for the part, they, with 
meager bosoms and sharp tongues, or 
meek girls, with pale faces and wistful 
eyes; submissive, but as yet uncon- 
quered by the routine of life, and al 
ways hoping. Why should not a house 
be weary which had borne the secret 
of their deferred hopes? 

Who has danced in this parlor? Nay, 
who has sewn sedately or sat with a 
quaint book, of a rare and quiet hour? 
Who has lain stiff and cold, seeing not 
the crowd of mourners, hearing not 
the preacher’s voice? 

There came a whisper which ran be- 
fore me, fluttering around the walls: 


was 
smug, 
they 


most 
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“There was laughter here at Christ. 
mas ; there were children here in spring. 
time.” 

Yes, old house, I know. And they 
were conceived in your heart and 
brought forth in a travail that your 
walls have echoed. You have grown 
old in seeing all of life for many gen- 
erations, 

There was once a _ marble-topped 
stand here in the hall, and above it a 
row of china pegs. Below it have stood 
pattens, and then goloshes, and then 
overshoes. Curious to think of—is it 
not?—but there are generations even 
in footwear! 

Up the stairs feet of many ages have 
pattered, and the same feet at many 
ages. 

Four great chambers up _ above. 
Shall I wring from you the mysteries 
of your nights? Ah, yes, but not to 
put into words; only to wrap into my 
heart and sigh about! Whether of 
grief, of sickness, of terror or delight, 
of fear or of love, you are too sacred 
for speech or written word. And this 
is the more true because of the repres- 
sion which the actors in your dreams 
esteemed. 

I walked about the chambers yearn- 
ingly, touching the faded woodwork 
with caressing hands, leaning my cheek 
against walls that were musty, poign- 
ant with an odor that was like mem- 
ories, dim and ancient, and scarce tan- 
gible, running my fingers over the great, 
rough beams that patient hands, long 
dead, had hewn, great beams that now 
could hardly bear their burden, but 
were like a strong man, past his prime, 
valiantly doing duty still. 

“O you have dwelt here,” I 
I know you well. No 
need to name your names, for you 
have lived and I have lived and there- 
fore we are kin!” 

Of all those who passed through its 
doors, who had gone last from this 
house that was so weary? Had its chil 


who 
cried, “come! 
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dren gone one by one? That is the 
way of death. Or had the last de- 
serted, leaving the house while he could 
walk alone? No, I think not the last. 
The place had a certain air that spoke 
of lingering, an aroma of some affec- 
tion that only death was strong enough 
to sever. 

Was it a man who bore alone the 
weight of memories in that house? And 
did he sit with books at night, and 
glowing embers on the hearth, when 
all the lily beds were banked with 
snow? Through long, warm mornings 
did he potter in and out among the 
flowers whose great-grandchildren flour- 
ish among the yellow pebbles of the 
path? And did he fasten up the strands 
of that great passion vine, with trem- 
bling, aged hands, year on year, until 
those hands were laid at rest? Who 
folded them upon his breast? 

Or was the last one there a maid, 
grown old in singleness, alone, wait- 


Old House 


ing, perhaps, for love that never came? 
What simple tastes served to fill the 
lonely hours? Was it making quilts of 
wonderful design—sturdy rugs—sweet- 
meats from a secret family recipe? 
Here on the window sill, this mark— 
was it not made by laying down a book, 
a Bible laid so as to catch the fast- 
fading light? Or had her elbows rested 
there as she dreamed, looking into the 
moon-filled night? Did she pluck the 
Ascension lilies in full flower, so that 
their perfume filled the quiet rooms? 
Or did she lay them on the bosom of 
a grave? And did she pluck the blos- 
soms from that vine beside the kitchen 
door? 

The Ascension lilies were overwhelm- 
ingly sweet. I stepped out into the sun- 
light and closed the little green door 
behind me softly. On either hand the 
broken strand of the passion vine hung 
down with withered leaf. 

Requiescat in pace. 


REGRET 


S° 


It was g1 


many happy things we missed, 
Our loving time was all too brief! 
gray winter when we kissed; 


We never saw the elm in leaf! 


I grieve for what we never knew 


As well as what we knew in vain— 








I never laughed and walked with you 
Through bright, pelting summer rain! 


And I have found gay flowers since, 
We had no chance to find together 
Wild orchard lands of plum and quince. 
Alas, we loved in wintry weather! 
Muna LEE. 
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Criaire, by Leslie Burton Blades; George H 
Doran Company, New York 
IRST of all, this is a corking ad- 
venture story. It is melodrama, 
but good melodrama. A ship- 
wreck occurs in the first chapter. The 
hero, Lawrence, a blind man, makes a 
wild stretch of the Chilean seacoast 
after great hardships and a consider- 
able measure of luck. He feels his way 
along the sand and discovers the 
woman, Claire, who is lying insensible, 
with a broken ankle. They are the sole 
survivors. When she recovers con- 
sciousness, they enter upon a strange 
partnership. He will carry her toward 
civilization, and will furnish the 
eyes to guide him away from obstruc- 
tions in the path. With her on his 
shoulders, he staggers up into the Andes 
mountain range. 

They have manifold adventures and, 
of course, a love motive begins to de- 
velop. The incredible proposition of 
their getting through unaided is avoided 
by their coming upon the cabin of a sort 
of intellectual hermit,a Spaniard named 


Phillip. 


she 


He tells them that the passes 
will choked with snow and 
offers hospitality until the 
weather breaks in the spring. Phillip 
proceeds to fall in love with Claire, thus 
providing the inevitable triangle. The 
climax is a primitive life-and-death bat- 
tle between 


soon be 


them 


Lawrence and the Span- 
iard. 

So much for the plot. The book, 
however, owes its value chiefly to the 
author’s masterly delineation of the 
blind hero. How does a man so af- 
flicted face life? Can he cultivate 


A 


Month 


Ht Me 


enough courage and optimism to give 
him an even with his fellows? 
Is it possible for him to win the love 
of a normal woman? 


show 


These questions 
are answered convincingly. Lawrence 
is portrayed as a strong and admirable 
character, as an artist and_ thinker, 
above all as a lover whom we can im- 
agine Claire preferring to the austere 
Phillip. 

The reviewer makes the following 
comment with a degree of hesitation. 
Leslie Burton Blades, who wrote the 
book, puts into the mouth of Lawrence 
a hundred bitter protests against the 
refusal of society to judge a blind man’s 
work on its own merits. He resents the 
opinion that such and such an achieve- 


ment is remarkable “for a blind man.” 


Yet “Claire” gains immeasurably in in- 
terest when one knows that Leslie Bur- 


ton Blades is himself totally blind. 
True, it is good enough as a story to 
compete with the work of other authors. 
But with the above fact in mind, one 
takes more seriously the analysis of 
personal One 


notes with special attention the descrip- 


Lawrence’s reactions. 
tive passages, revealing as they do as- 
tonishing powers of correct visualiza- 
tion of the natural world. Mr. Blades’ 
publishers will do him no harm by ad- 
vertising that he is sightless. 

“Claire” is a brutal tale in some re- 
The final 
of horrifying. The literary style sug- 
gests that of Jack London. Both Law- 
rence and Claire might have been cre- 
ated by the author of “Martin Eden.” 
The character of Phillip is the only one 
that is a bit nebulous. W. A. R. 


spects. scene is little short 
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By Edwin Carty Ranck 


Thrills and Summer Fluff 


ROADWAY managers are pre- 
B dicting that the new season, 
which is now in full blast, is 
going to be the busiest and most lucra- 
tive in the history of the American 
stage. They base these predictions on 
sound common sense. The long haggle 
over the peace terms, and the uncer- 
tainty of what might follow in the event 
that Germany did not sign, had its ef- 
fect upon the theaters as well as in 
other lines of business. Men and 
women were worried and perturbed; 
they were not in the theatergoing mood. 
But now this is all ancient history; the 
bulk of our men are back from Eu- 
rope, and New York seems to have be- 
come the amusement Mecca of the 
vorld. The transient population at the 
present time is unprecedented—and 
these “floaters” must be amused. 
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Therefore, the managers were never 
so happy over the outlook, nor were 
actors ever before so sure of employ- 
ment, the Actors’ Equity and the League 
of Nations notwithstanding. 

This rush of amusement seekers and 
liberal spenders to New York has already 
resulted in one shattered precedent, to 
which I have called attention before— 
the establishment of a permanent sum- 
mer season that is a sort of prologue 
to the fall season. I don’t mean a sum- 


mer season of light musical shows, but 
a season for the trying out of serious 
plays that will, the manager hopes, sur- 
vive the heated months. This setting 
forward of the theatrical clock, so to 
speak, now seems destined to be as per- 
manent as the Daylight Saving Law. 

Last season A. H. Woods was con- 
sidered a rather bold Columbus of the 
footlights when he produced “Friendly 
Enemies” in July, but William A. Brady 
has gone him one better by producing 
“At 9:45,” a thrilling melodrama by 
that well-known theatrical syndicate, 
Owen Davis, on June 28th. Never- 
theless, this play already seems an as- 
sured success, and I venture to prophesy 
that it will run long into the winter. 

“At 9:45” is one of those “Button! 
Button! Who’s Got the Button?” crime 
plays that have become so familiar since 
Bayard Veiller wrote “The Thirteenth 
Chair.” The formula is to have some 
unsympathetic character that no one 
likes murdered in the first act and then 
fasten suspicion on every one in the 
cast, thus keeping the audience guess- 
ing until the finger-of guilt points in the 
direction of the oné.person that no one 
had suspected. 

However, “At 9:45” kept me in- 
tensely interested until the final fall of 
the curtain, although, by a process of 
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elimination, I detected the real criminal 
early in the second act. 

There are two remarkably fine bits of 
acting in this play. John Cromwell as 
Captain Dixon, a shrewd and uncon- 
ventional detective with a sense of 
humor, was particularly effective. Mr. 
Cromwell’s acting revelation 
in the art of detail. He visualizes Cap- 
tain Dixon first as a human being and 
then as a detective. He is one of the 
few detectives I have ever seen on the 
stage who might really be one. And 
John Harrington as Tom Daly, a chauf- 
feur who is suspected of the crime, 
might have stepped straight from the 
car of a Broadway chauffeur. It was 
a most convincing portrait. 

Frank Hatch’s conception of Doane, 
the accused butler, was admirable for 
its suggestion of repressed emotion that 
finally bursts all barriers. The rest of 
the cast was fair. 

This early production was very evi- 
dently due to Mr. Brady’s desire to fore- 
stall George Broadhurst’s production of 
“The Crimson Alibi,” another crime 
play of the button brand that was pro- 
duced on the evening of July 17th when 
the mercury was flirting with the high 
spots in the thermometer and the in- 
side of a theater resembled the hot room 
in a Turkish bathhouse. 

“The Crimson Alibi” is Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s dramatization of Octavus Roy 
Cohen’s novel of the same name. Mr. 
Cohen is a young writer who has come 
to the fore within the past year, prin- 
cipally by reason of his stories of negro 
life in the South. But his novel was 
ingenious and exciting, and Mr. Broad- 
hurst has conveyed these qualities to 
the stage in most effective fashion. I 
defy any one to leave the theater dur- 
ing the performance of this play, which 
is just one darned thrill after another. 
\nd the audience does not know who 
was the murderer until the final few 
minutes, owing to the ingenuity of Mr. 
3roadhurst’s cumulative suspense. 


was a 
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Joshua Quincy, 2 hated rich man, § 
murdered by an unknown person armed 
with a dagger, and half a dozen possi- 
ble murderers are suspected by the audi- 
ence. There is also a suspected butler 
in this play, but he successfully rebuts 
the charge. 

Harrison Hunter, as an amateur de- 
tective, kept the interest at high ten- 
sion. He was greatly aided by William 
H. Thompson, a character actor of real 
distinction. The suspected butler in this 
play was admirably acted by George 
Graham. Bertha Mann, as the maid, 
took full advantage of her acting op- 
portunities. 

“The Crimson Alibi” is a_ thrilling 
and interesting play that absorbs your 
attention as a blotter absorbs ink. 
Here, by the way, is an excellent op- 
portunity for the theatergoer to study 
the methods of two experts in draw- 
ing thrills from the human spine. Owen 
Davis is an old hand at this game and 
so is George Broadhurst. See “At 
9:45” first and then “The Crimson 
Alibi” and try to figure out which play- 
wright has outthrilled the other. 

By the way, here is a suggestion for 
a dramatic thrill chaser: Have a but- 
ler kill a man in the first act in plain 
sight of the audience and then have 
him turn to the audience and _ say: 
“They will never convict me because I 
am a butler.” Then have the suspicion 
fasten irrevocably upon the niece of the 
janitor’s sister, but in the last act have 
the butler, who has grown weary of 
raised rents and the high cost of breath- 
ing, confess in weary tones that he 
killed the man to obtain a thrill him- 
self. Of course, just as the police rush 
in, you could have the bored butler 
drink a glass of 2.75 beer and die in 
agony, thus saving the State the cost of 
an expensive trial. I insist that this 
would be timely as well as novel. Be 
sides, I am tired of seeing so many of 
these stage butlers escape scot-free. 

Last May I read a short story ina 
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magazine, entitled ‘“Welcome Home,” 
in which the hero was a returned sol- 
dier who fell in love with a soda-water 
clerk. 

“Ha! Ha!” I cried at the time. “I 
will wager that the stage is flooded with 
these after-the-war stories next sea- 
son |” 

Well, without meaning to brag about 
it, | was right. The flood of war-after- 
math plays of the “Welcome Home” 
brand has already set in. The first one, 
“The Five Million,” by Guy Bolton and 
Frank Mandel, is a conventicnal attempt 
to make capital out of the returned 
doughboy by bringing in every possible 
device that will make patriotism a pay- 
ing proposition. There is a familiar 
pacifist villain; an old G. A. R. man 
who talks in a tremulous way about 
Civil War days; constant allusions to 
the American flag; and talk of condi 
there” that will amuse 
doughboy audiences by reason of their 
inaccuracy. 

“The Five Million” is the ancient 
“Enoch Arden” yarn dressed up in 
khaki. A American aviator 
who was reported dead comes back to 
town to find his 


tions “over 


gallant 
his home sweetheart 
Of course 
ist is the double-dyed villain 
iy and is made to eat crow in 
the end by the doughboy hero, aided 
by his G. A. R. 


1; | 


relief worker. 


engaged to marry a pacifist. 
this pa if 


f the pl 


uncle and a woman war- 
Percy Helton, who was 
areal doughboy in active service, played 
a small part Purnell Pratt 
e as the pacifist, and Rob- 
ett McWade was wasted in an uncon- 
genial role. The remainder of the cast 


was undistinguished. 


excellently. 


was effectiy 


Reports from Los Angeles are to the 


effect that Oliver Morosco has just 
tried out another play of this ilk yclept 
“Givilian Clothes,” by Thompson Bu- 
chanan, who has written some good 
things in the past. But, from all ac- 


counts of the try-out, he has failed to 


distinguish himself in this overworked 
field of the returned soldier. 

The public is promised more plays 
of this sort ad nauseam. Another one, 
called “Welcome Home,” has been an- 
nounced for production later in the 
season. Whether this is a dramatiza- 
tion of the magazine story by the same 
name I do not know. But I do know 
that if the managers keep on giving us 
this sort of thing, they will wear all 
the “welcome” out of the theatrical 
doormat. It is too soon after the war 
for plays of this sort to be broadly 
popular. That was proved after the 
Civil War. “Shenandoah,” the first 
Civil War play to meet with success, 
was written more than twenty years 
after the great struggle ended, and the 
next one, “Secret Service,” was not 
produced until 1896, And in 1919, as 
in 1865, distance lends enchantment. 

With a big whoop and hurrah, the 
“Shubert Gaities of 1919” opened early 
in July and proved to be a real cyclone 
ef fun, frolic, and frills. Ed Wynn, 
who is, in my estimation, one of the 
funniest comedians we have had on our 
stage in a decade, leads the hosts of 
fun makers over the top, planting the 
banner of success firmly upon the ram- 
parts of popularity. 

It is impossible to describe this musi- 
cal potpourri, but I can truthfully state 
that it is a colorful and piquant enter- 
tainment, as variegated in fun and 
music as the crazy quilt that is made up 
of fair and fluffy young things in cos- 
tumes conspicuous by their absence. 
Id Wynn is funny every minute of the 
time, particularly in the “laugh drive” 
scene, where he calls for laugh sub- 
scriptions. On the opening night, when 
he declared that. a laugh by Ziegfeld 
at a Shubert show would be worth a 
thousand laughs from any one else, he 
must have cornered every one of the 
thousand, for Florenz Ziegfeld was in 
the audience—and he laughed right ou 
loud. 
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Ed Wynn is ably seconded in his fun 
campaign by William Kent, who is 
genuinely funny part of the time, and 
by George Hassell, who is screamingly 
funny all the time. 

“The Greenwich Village Follies,” 
after being postponed six times, finally 
went on view, and, for the second time 
in its history, this little playhouse has 
produced a popular success, the first 
time being “The Better ’Ole.” 

Bessie McCoy Davis, the original 
“Yama Yama” girl, is the featured en- 
tertainer, and she is quite fetching in 
some of her songs and dances. Her 
nearest rival to popular honors is 
Bobby Edwards, a real Greenwich Vil- 
lager, who first attracted notice with 
his ukulele, when he was in the habit 
of dropping around at Village restau- 
rants and singing a little song about 
the ladies. Those who want to see what 
a Greenwich Villager looks like at close 
range now have the opportunity of their 
lives. 


This attraction is staged admirably 
and comes closer to being professional 
than any production since “The Better 


Ole.” However, the Coburns produced 
the Bairnsfather comedy, and the Co 
burns are not Villagers. Therefore, 
strictly speaking, “The Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies”. is the only popular attrac- 
tion that has come from near-bohemia. 
Already there is talk of bringing it up- 
town. 

Now that A. H. Woods, Gilbert Mil- 
ler, Doris Keane, and Laurette Taylor 
are winning the plaudits and dollars 
of English audiences by their produc- 
tions of American plays, William A. 
Brady, who has been trying vainly to 
beguile the bashful Mr. Shaw to our 
own shores, announces his intention of 
besieging London next season with 
three of his most successful productions 
—“Too Many Cooks,” “Little Wom- 
en,” and “The Man Who Came Back.” 
They will be presented with excellent 
casts. Verily, if you want to see any 
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of the old successes of yesterday, hop 
off to London some time and visit 
American theaters. 

America is all the rage there now- 
adays. Not only are American plays 
monopolizing the theaters, but English 
playwrights are utilizing American ma- 
terial. For instance, the two most 
popular theatrical entertainments jn 
London to-day are “Abraham Lincoln,” 
a play by John Drinkwater, the English 
poet, based on the life of Lincoln, and 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” a musical ver- 
sion of Booth Tarkington’s famous 
romance. The Tarkington story was 
immensely popular nearly twenty years 
ago. (Good Lord! How time flies!) 
Then it was made into a play, and Rich- 
ard Mansfield was quite successful in 
it. Now an English composer has writ- 
ten music for it and the opera has 
scored heavily. Lucky Mr. Tarking- 
ton! 

It is welcome news to the admirers 
of that eccentric comedian with the 
funny voice, James T. Powers, to learn 
that he is to reappear on the stage this 
fall in a musical version of the farce, 
“Somebody’s Luggage,” in which he 
was last seen in 1917. Powers is one 
of the six funniest men on the stage, 
the other five being Ed, Wynn. P 

3y the way, some one asked me the 
other day why I thought Ed Wynn was 
so funny. I replied that it was because 
Wynn looks so unlike the conventional 
stage funny man. He reminds me of 
a highbrow college student seeking a 
doctor’s degree, and yet when he talks 
in that stuttering way of his, breaking 
ever and anon into a laugh of well- 
simulated embarrassment, the result is 
always irresistibly funny. Wynn is an 
intelligent entertainer who keeps up to 
date on current topics of the day. I 
have heard him get to the heart of 
some public question with a laugh that 
illuminated it like a searchlight. There 
is something more than mere horseplay 
in his fun. Some of Wynn’s cleverest 
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‘stories are inventions of his own—and 
creative fun makers are rare on our 
stage. 

Stuart Walker is making ambitious 
plans for next season. He has been 
at work for some time on his own dra- 
matization of Booth Tarkington’s “The 

Magnificent Ambersons,” which will re- 
ceive an early production on Broad- 
way; and later on he will produce a 
three-act comedy by Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson entitled “The 
Gibson Upright.” This play, which was 
recently published serially by a popular 
magazine, is concerned with the story 
of a piano manufacturer whose best 
seller is the Gibson Upright. This 
manufacturer, made desperate by con- 
tinuous strikes and unjust demands, 
turns over his factory to the strikers 
and lets them run it—with disastrous 
results. It is a clever satire on labor 
conditions of to-day that should be in- 
But it is a moot question 
whether it will be very popular. 

That same problem arises in connec- 
tion with the play, “All the King’s 
Horses,” which the Coburns expect to 
produce It is the work of 
Louis K. Anspacher, author of “The 


teresting. 


n October. 
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Unchastened Woman,” and treats of 
labor problems that have arisen during 
different epochs of American history. 
Like Arnold Bennett’s “Milestones,” 
it treats of three generations, and, while 
it is written with rare charm and dis- 
tinction, I venture the prediction that it 
will fall far short of meeting with the 
success of “The Better ’Ole.” Discus- 
sions on capital and labor have never 
been popular on the stage. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they do not belong on the 
stage. The lecture platform seems to 
be the proper setting for such argu- 
ments. 

However, my judgment about this 
may be altogether at fault. Neverthe- 
less, I shall await the result of these 
two experiments in labor plays with a 
great deal of interest. If they do suc- 
ceed, it will prove what many publicists 
have contended—that audiences to-day 
are more willing to accept serious dis- 
cussions of vital problems on the stage 
than on the lecture platform. Should 
this prove true, we may yet witness the 
exit of the Tired Business Man and the 
entrance of the Intelligent Human Be- 
ing—a consummation devoutly to be 
desired. 




















SIGHT 


MET my love in Gay Street, 
(I thought that love was done) 
In quiet little Gay Street, 
So timid of the sun. 


She flamed against the dull bricks 
That never showed surprise; 

I met my love in Gay Street, 
And kissed her with my eyes! 


F, NorRMILE. 
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SMM 
HE first installment of a new May 
Edginton serial will be our lead- 
ing feature next month. It is entitled 
“The Way the Wind Blows,” and deals 
with the adventures in love and the busi- 
ness world of an English girl who has 
seen service at the front. Her war ex- 
periences have made it impossible for 
her to accept the plan of her old-fash- 
ioned father to hurry her into an old- 
fashioned marriage. Rosa Loftus is a 
type of the woman that has come into 
being in Europe. She is wholly fasci- 
nating. Her creator, May Edginton, 
is probably the most popular of Arns- 
LEE’s authors. At our request, she has 
written the following letter to you: 


ae 


’M invited to tell you something about 
myself, and if it wasn’t that Ains 
LEE’s readers feel more like friends to 
me than strangers, I shouldn’t know 
where to begin. I seem already to know 
so many of you through your letters 
to me. I want to know many more. 
That’s one of the most wonderful and 
charming things about a writer’s life 
the friendships one makes right across 
continents, sometimes on the other side 
of the world. People ask one: ‘Why 
did you begin to write?’ My own an- 
swer is simple and unadorned: ‘I had 
to earn my-living.” I am one of a 
family of five, and when we were chil- 
dren, we lived in the country, possessed 
of delights like ponies, donkeys, rabbits, 
cats, dogs, and were really, absolutely, 
perfectly happy. That won- 
derful thing to say.. It is certainly a 
wonderful thing to look back upon—a 
riotously happy childhood. 


seems a 


[ came up 
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to London in the early twenties, with 
my first short-story check in my pocket, 
to’ brave the city on my own. After 
all, I hadn’t to be very brave. I have 
no harrowing picture of hungry strug- 
gle to paint for you; I found editors 
the sweetest of men. Doors stood open. 
Magazine offices were enthralling places 
to adventure into. I worked like a nig- 
ger for success. I found in myself an 
unexpected business instinct—and there 
you are! The need for making money, 
I am sorry to say, is impressed upon me 
more imperatively than ever now by 
no less a person than my small son, 
aged four, who approached me with 
a request for pennies the other day. 
He had already been heavily financed, 
so I replied: ‘Mummy hasn't any 
money.’ ‘Well, then,’ he said imperi- 
Make more!’” 


ously, ‘make more! 


ae 


ID you know that there are several 
tribes of pure-blooded gypsies im 
this country, who live the nomadic life 
and preserve the customs of their an- 
cient race? Louise Rice, who has theif 
confidence more fully than any other 
American, has written an enthralling 
series of gypsy stories called “Romany 
Hearts,” publication of which will be- 
gin in November. There will also be 
a sheaf of splendid short stories, in- 
cluding ‘The Fighting Odds,” by the 
blind author, Leslie Burton Blades; 
“The Lady and the Genius,” by Jo- 
seph Bernard Rethy; “The End of a 
Perfect Jay,” by Jessie E. Henderson 
and Henry J. Buxton; and “Innocents 
at Li by Nancy Boyd. 


irge, 




















** Among Those Present 


at my cOming-out party were four 
particularly delightfui friends. So 
attractive and captivating that 
they won instant favor with all 
the guests. Who do you think 
they were? 





“‘NaBISCO, queen of dessert dainties; 
Anowa, that other fairy sugar wafer; 
Lotus, as charming as a beautiful 
flower; and Ramona, the newest wafer 
of them all.’ 


Now sold in the famous 


In-er-seal trademark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Andall of this for$8.50—only $9) 
month—a great reduction in watch § 
-direct to you—positively the exact 
a the wholesale dealer would have to pay. 
the high-grade, guaranteed watch we ‘offer 
euch a remarkable price. And, if you wish, you 


this price at the rate of $350 a month, f 
days of exorbitant watch prices have passed, | 


See It First :: roth 


see the watch. You don’t or 3% Burl 

Watch without seeing it. Look at the 

beauty of the watch itself. Thin model, bh 

shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then look a 

works! There you will see the masterpiece of thé 

makers’ skill. A perfect timepiece adjusted to 

temperature and isochronism. 

Practically every vessel In the U.S. Navy has many Burlington watches 
Some have over 100 Burlingtons. The victory of tlie Burlington among the 


Burlington Watch Co. the U. S. Navy is testimony to Burlington superiority. 


19th Street and Marshall Blvd. %, 
met mies. Send Your Name ¢ 
Please send me (without obligation and % 

prepald) your free book on watches 
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i of cash o1 > - 
Paine, This Free Coupom 
*, Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending # 

% coupon now. You. will know a lot more about watch bt on 
when you read it. ‘You will be able to ‘‘steer cle ¢ 
* the over-priced watches which are no better, rm 
the coupon today for the watch book and our I 
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Burlington Watch Co. 
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Aluminum Set 


This 42-piece “Longware” Aluminum Set, which is illustrated above, 
consists of 9-piece combination double roaster with 2 outer shells, inside pudding pan, 6 custard 
cups with perforated pan holder. Two outer shells make an excellent roaster for chicken, 
steaks and other meats. Using perforated inset and small pudding pan, it is a combination 
cooker and steamer. The 3 pans also used separately over fire as a cake pan, bake dish, pudding 
pan, or for any purpose where open pans are used; 7-cup coffee percolator with inset (2 pieces); 
6-qt. preserving kettle; 2 bread pans; 2 pie plates; 1-qt. and 2-qt. lipped sauce pans; 1 ladle; 
2 jelly cake pans, with loose bottoms (4 pieces); 1 caster set; salt and pepper shakers; toothpick 
holder and frame (4 pieces); 1 measuring cup; 1 combination funnel (6 pieces); 3 measuring 
spoons; 1 strainer; 1 sugar shaker; 1 grater; 1 cake turrer; 1 lemon juice extractor. Shipping 
weight, packed in special carton, about 10 Ibs. Shipped from Chicago warehouse. Order by No. 

415BMAI15. Price, complete set, $12.95. Pay only $1.00 now. Balance $1.50 monthly, 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Use this 42-piece set 30 days. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


. Then, if not the greatest a HARTMAN FURNITURE & 
f) bargain you have seen, send it hack. We y) CARPET CO. 


will refund your money and pay trans- . 7 
i portation both ways. Gaerewe pay Wl a / 3898 Wentworth Ave. Dept. 2133, Chicago 
balance 2 " \ , . 
o Our ehay CeEmS (ese Coupe A Enclosed is $1.00. Send the 42-piece Aluminum 


4 * \ P iw Set No, 415BMA15. I am to have 30 days’ trial. 
Bargain \ If not satisfied will ship it back at your expense 
- \ goes Ns and you will refund my $1.00 and pay transpor 
q \ 3 Mg tation both ways. If I keep it I will pay $1.50 per 
4 \= . month until price $12.95 is paid. 
wal 


b| Be sure to get this great catalog. Thou- 

4 sands of bargains in furniture, carpets, rugs, 
silverware, jewelry, phonographs, sewing ma- 
chines, kitchenware, stoves, trunks, farm 
@uipment, etc.—allon credit. Send post card. 


HHARTMAN °O"'cinrer'co. 


3998 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 9133, Chicago 
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Camels are soid 
everywhere in scies. 
tifically sealed pack. 
ages of 20 cigarettes. 
or ten packages (201 
cigarettes) in a glass. 
ine - paper - covere| 
carton. Wes 
recommend this car. 
ton for the home or 
office supply or whey 
you travel! 


ACIGARETTES 


OU’LL prefer Camel Cigarettes 
expert blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos to either 


kind smoked straight. Your taste 


will prove that! 


Camels are so exceptional in flavor, 
in fragrance and in mellowness that 
you quickly realize their remarkable 
quality. It will be your constant 
delight to find Camels so full bodied 
though so mild and smooth. You 
may gratify your keenest desires to 
smoke liberally. Camels will not tire 
your taste, 


Your enjoyment increases as you 


get to know Camels better. They 
return such generous cigarette satis- 
faction. Camels certainly fit your 
taste exactly as if they had been 
made for it. 


Camels are unlike any cigarette you 
ever smoked. For instance, they leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or 
cigaretty odor. In fact Camels are in 
a class by themselves! That’s why 
we ask you to compare Camels with 
any cigarette in the world at any 
price! You will not look for or expect 
premiums, coupons or gifts. You'll 
prefer Camel quality ! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. 
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Between friends- 


a photograph. 





Blhere’s a Photographer in Your Town. 


Fastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Auto Buyers’ Guide 


Free to readers of Street 


& Smith Publications 


The purpose of this department is to help our readers decide 
most important question of all, “Which car shall I buy?” 











It isn’t a question any more of affording a car, but of which ong 
best fitted for your needs, most practical and will afford you the most 
joyment and cause you the least trouble. : 

Probably you have considered one or more of the machines lig 
below. If you have put a check mark in the space after your choice. 
if you are not familiar with the different prices, let us know just abe 
how much you want to invest in a car, seating capacity, whether you pré 
a roadster or touring car, power, etc. We will then get in touch with@ 
manufacturer and have complete information mailed you. 





.Allen ..-. Empire .... Mercer .... Premier 
Apperson ....F. 1. A. T. Mitchell .... Regal 

Auburn Ford ....Moline Knight ....Reo 
. Briscoe .... Franklin ....Moon .... Roamer 

. Buick .... Haynes ...Nash .... Saxon 

Bush .... Hudson ... .National ....Seripps - Booth 
-Cadillae Hupmobile ....Oakland .... Simplex 
Chalmers ....Jordon .. Oldsmobile .... Stearns 
.Chandler ..Kissel Kar ....Overland .... Studebaker 
Chevrolet ....Lexington ....Qwen Magnetic ....Stutz 
. Daniels-8 .. .Lecomobile .. Paige .... Velie 

Dodge ...Marmon .... Peerless ... Willys Knight 

.... Elgin ....-Maxwell ....Pieree Arrow Winton Six 











There is no charge for this service. You place yourself under 


obligations either to us or to the manufacturer. Our sincere purpose is 


help you arrive at an economical and logical decision as to which cari 
best fitted for your needs and we suggest if you are considering the diffi t 
problem “Which car shall I buy?” that you fill out the attached cow 
and mail it to us. 














STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Please mail me information about the car I have checked or advise me on the1 


questions. It is understood there is absolutely no charge or obligation incurred if 
: : 
service. 


Name 


Street 
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POSITION 


AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEER 


REPAIR MAN 
CHAUFFEUR 


125 wih 
50 wih 
30 wi 


Put Your Name 
On This Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field 
of automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit your- 
self for one of these positions. You don’t have to goto school. You don’t 
have toserve an apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and spe- 





























cialists have compiled a spare time reading course that will equip you to 
be an automobile expert without taking any time from your present work. 





Partial List of 
Contents 

More than 100 Blue 
Prints of Wiring 
Diagrs ams 

Explosion Motors 

Welding 

Motor . “yeecammeeses and 
Repa 

Cc eduassseenendtetiags 

Valves, Cooling 

Lubrication 

Fly-Wheels 

Clutch 

Transmission 

Final Drive 

Steering Frames 

Tires 

Vulcanizing 

Ignition 

Starting and Lighting 
Systems 

Shop Kinks 

Commercial Garage 

Design and Equipment 

Electrics 

Storage Batteries 

Care and Repair 

Motorcycles 

Commercial Trucks 

Glossary 


AUTO BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six- 
volume library on Automobile Engineering, cover- 
ing the construction, care and repair of pleasure 
cars, motor trucks and motorcycles. Brimming 
ov er with advanced information on I. ighting Systems, Garage 
Design and Equipment, Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a 
motorcyclist or the owner or prospective owner of a motorcar 
ought to know. Written in simple language that anybody 
can understand. Tastefully bound in American Morocco flex- 
ible covers, gold stamped, 2! 21 
and explanatory di 
to compile 


grams, 


but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination, 


Only 7c a Day 


Not a cent to pay in advance. 


own home or shop. Just mail coupon and pay express charges » 
when books arrive, You can read them and study them for seven whole days 
before you decide whether you wart to keep them or not. If you like the 
00ks send only $2in seven days and $2 a month until the special e Alo 
introductory price of $19.89 has been paid. (Regular price $30.00.) y; 10/ 
oe ng with the se* foes a year’s —"s — 4 American 
ship in the Amer‘can Technical Society. (Regular 
price $12.) This great bargain offer must soon t Technical 
be withdrawn, Society 


Chi » Minot 
Send No Money |”... se st a. 
Now Don’t take our word ering. 


forit Seethe books ¢ “ates ch 
without cost. There is 














First you see the books in your ,@ 


4 


Dept 


" will send $2 within 7 days an 


much profit in this offer for you, 
that we urge you to waste not a 
moment in sending for the 


Mail The 


a receipt showing th at t 


c 
$30. 00 set of books and the $1 


> are mine and f 
can get along wit 
daes 


Ph ase 


Coupon For 
These Books 


mention this 


mag 


wine 


»~00ks, Put the coupon in ¢% 
the mails today. Sendno ¢ 
Pd 


1 will return them at your expense 


money—Just the coupon! 


American Technical 
Society, Dept. A107 7 
Chicago, lll. 4 Reference 


Name 


Address. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are 
desirable. Let our expert former 
Government Examiner prepare you, 
Write today for free booklet giving 
full information. Patterson Civil 
Service School, Box Y, |:ochester,N.Y. 








HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN 
YOU SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? 
World tests for four years to prove it. 
Secure exclusive rights for your 
county. ‘“Carbonvoid,” Box “2,” 
Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Ruilway Traffic Inspectors : $110.00 
a mouth to start and expenses; travel 
if desired; unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. Three months’ home 
study. Situation arranged. Prep:ure 
for permanent position, Write for 
booklet CM 28. Standard Business 
Training Institute, Buffalo, N 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG M¢ NE Y. 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. 
Write for free particulars. American 
DetectiveSystem, 1968Broadway,N.Y. 


WANTED— 5 bright, capable ladies 
to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Write at once. Good- 
rich Drug Co., Dept. 70, Omaha, Nebr. 

WE START YOU IN Ss, 
furnishing everything; men and 
women §30 to $100 weekly operating 
our “Specialty Can:iy Factories” any- 
where. Booklet free. Ragsdale Co., 
Box 98, East Orange, N. J. 


MEN WANTED— Railway 
Clerks. $1100-81800 year. List positions 
free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. J2, Rochester, N. Y. 


BUSIN 





Mail 


AGENTS MAKING $200 WEEKLY! 
Everyone wants if. Formulas for 
200 beverages to be made at home, 
Book form. Send $1.00 for copy and 
territory proposition. Act quickly. 
Buyers Export pas ney, Inec., 487 
Broadw ay, New Yi 

MEN, get into the wonde rful tailor- 
ing agency business, big profits tak- 
ing orders and your own clothes free. 
We furnish fi e sample outfit and 
everything free. No experience 
needed. Write today. Banner Tailor- 
ing Co., Dept, 281, Chicago. 


AGENTS—%6 TO $12 A DAY EASY- 
250 lightweight, fast selling, popular 
priced necessities, food flavors, per- 
fumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc, 
Ageiit.s ou'fit free. Write today— 
quic k—now. Amercan Products Co., 
145 5 American Bldg.,C inc innati,Ohio. 

BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent op- 
agape 4 good pay, travel. Write 

. T. Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, 
Kansas C ity, Mo. _ 


SIDE-LINE§ SALE ESME N—We have 
an attractive line of premium assort- 
ments for live salesmen. Commission 
from $5.00 to $20.00 per order. If you 
want an up-to-date line, write today. 
Canfield Mfg. Co., 4003 Broadway St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Patents and Lawyers 


Motion Picture P , 





INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 





PATENTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor free opinion 
ofits patentable nature. Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Neason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D.C, 





PHOTOPLAYS wanted 
paid. Greatdemand. We 
how. Get free particulars, Rey 
lishers, Box 175—P-2, Chicago, 


- Big py 


$50—8100 weekly writing Moe 
ture Plays. Get free book: 
information; prize offer, 
wright College, Box 278 XYi,q 


We Buy Photoplay Ideas, F 
cisms and assistance to writer, 
your MSS. to Practicable B 
Construction, Los Angeles, Calif 





PATENTS. Highest references. 
Rates reasonable. Best resuits. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. 
Watson FE, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright— 
foremost word free. Long experience 
as patent solicitor. Prompt advice, 
charges very reasonable. Correspond- 
ente solicited. Results procured, 
Metzger, Washington, D. C, 





Patents Promptly Procured. Per- 
sonal, Careful and Efficient service, 
Highest references. M:derate fees. 
Send sketch or model for actual 
search and advice. George P. Kim- 
mel, Master of Patent Law, 18 Y, 
Loan & Trust Bldg. Washington, D.C, 








Short Stories 





WANTED~—Stories. Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Typed or handwritten MSS. 
acceptable. Send MSS. to Woman's 
Natl. Magazine, Desk 726, \V ash., D.C, 





Games & Entertainment 





MAGIC—Clean entertainment for 
home. Tricks You Can Do. Puzzles, 
etc. Big catalogueS.S., 25c. Martinka 
& Co., Inc., Harry Houdini, Pres., 
493 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Farm Lands 


BIG MONEY in grains, livestock, 
fruit, poultry, Mich. best hardwood 
land. $15 to $30 per A. Easy terms, 
Markets, schools, churches. 
insurance. Farm advisers. 
swamps or stones. 10 to 160 A. 
offer in U. S. from largest Co. 
let free. Write today. 
Co., X1265 First Nat'l 
Chicago, Ill. 





Free 

No 
Best 
Book- 
Swigart Land 
Bank Bldg., 





Photo Developi 


Mail us 15¢c with any sizel 
development and six vel 
Or send 6 negatives any 
for six prints. Prompt 
oke Photo Finishing Con fi 
Ave., Roanoke, Va, 








Songs, Poems, @ 





Write a Song—Love, mot 
childhood, patriotic or am 
I compose music and guarall 
lication. Send words tod 
Merlin, 222 Reaper BI ock,@ 


WRITE the Words fora 
write music and guarantes 
publication. Submit p 
subject. Broadway Stud 
Fitzgerald Building, New! 


WRITE words fora song.’ 
music, guarantee publish 
ance. Submit poems on 
love or any subject. Chestel 
920S.MichiganAv.,Rooma 


WRITE WORDS FORAS 
write music, publish and 
richt. Submit poems on 
ject. The Metropolitan Sti 
Michigan Avenue, Room 16 





SONG-WRITERS’ GUD 
Free! Contains valuabigy 
tions and advice. Submit 
for examination. We 
music, copyright and f 
licat on or sale. Knilg 
Studios, 301 Gaiety Bldg, 


ATTENTION—SONG 
If you have a song poem) 
us for examination. If ge 
write the music for it, & 
song and publish it. & 
known popular song wi 
our staff. Write today. 5 
Song Studio, 1545 Broad 
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ly Way of Teaching 
Piano Is All Wrong 


of people tell me so—avho have never seen it. Learn- 
correspondence is ‘‘new fangled” they say. The meth- 
fifty years ago are ‘good enough for them.” 
ertheless—those who know my method the best, because 
lave taken it (andthere are now over three thousand of 
\tell me that they learned in less than half the usual time— 
aiquarter the usuc i/cost. Ihave increased the number of my 
ats every year since I started in 1891, and will gladly give 
the names and addresses of any number of them in any part 
heworld you desire. My free booklet ‘*How to Learn Piano 
But don’t send for it 


ren 


n’”’ will interest and inform you. 
te afraid of being convinced, 
My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely different from all 


ft 
4 


others. Out of every four hours of study, 
one hour is spent entirely away from the 
keyboard — learning something about 
Harmony and the Laws of Music. This 
is an awful shock to most teachers of the 
**old school,’’ who stiil think that learn- 
ing piano is solely a problem of ‘‘finger 
gymnastics."” When you do go to the 
keyboard, you accomplish twice as much 
because you understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessonsI enable youto 
play an interesting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other keys as well. 

I make use of every possible scientific 
help—many of which are entirely unknown 
to the average teacher. My patented in- 
vention, the COLOROTONE sweeps 
away playing difficulties that have 
troubled students for generations. By its 
use, Transposition—usually a ‘‘night- 
mare’’ to students—becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another important and exclusive in- 
vention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex is 
a simple hand-operated moving picture 
device, which enables you to see, right 
before your eyes, every movement of my 
hands at the keyboard. You actually see 
the fingers move. Instead of having to re- 
produce yourteacher’s finger movements 
from MEMORY—which cannot be al- 
ways accurate — you have the correct 
models before you during every minute 
of practice. The COLOROTONE and 
QUINN-DEX save you months and 
years of wasted effort. They can be ob- 
tained only from me and there is nothing 
else, anywhere even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by 
all other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essential ways you are in closer 
touch with me than if you were studying 
by the oral method—yet my lessons cost 
you only 43 cents each—and they include 
all the many recent developments in 
| scientific teaching. For the student of 
| moderate means, this method of studying 


Lucius Quinn Conservatery of Music 
AJ, Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 








Please menti this magazine when 














DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO—from the famous sketch by 
Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition, 


is far superior to all others, 
wealthiest student, there is nothing better at any 
price. You may be certain that your progress is 
at all times in accord with the best musical thought 
of the present day, and this makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished musi- 
cians who would not recommend any Course but 
the best. It is for beginners or experienced play- 
ers, oldor young. You advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. All necessary music is sup- 
plied without extra charge. A diploma is grant- 
ed. Write to-day, without cost or obligation, 
for 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.”” 


FREE BOOK 


and even for the 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio AJ 


Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your free 
booklet, “How to Learn Piano or Organ,’’ and full particu 
lars of your Course and special reduced Tuition Offer. 


Name 


| Address 
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H.CWITWER » JEANNE JUDSON * DR.CRANE »~ B.C.FORBES 
“A. CHAT WITH A WOMAN PROSECUTOR” & Helen C. Bennett 
“BUYING %2000,000 WORTH OF FICTION” & An Editor 











You Will Enjoy: 


“A Chat with a Woman Prosecutor” 
By Helen Christine Bennett 


In the October Number of 


PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE 








Propte’s has been enlarged, in both size and scope, is profusely illustrated 
by magazinedom’s best artists, and has suddenly become one of the most 
popular magazines on the market. It contains the highest type of human 
fiction, and presents, each month, articles on subjects that are your daily 
concern. It is wholesome and, above all, sincere. If you are not already among 
its readers, to-day is the best time to join them. It is well worth your while 
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RINCE ALBERT certainly will put 

some frolic into that pet pipe of yours! 
To pack that joy’us old jimmy brimful or 
roll a makin’s cigarette and hit’er up a notch 
or two is just going right over the top with 
your eyes wide open! 

What P. A. will do for your taste and 
tongue you sure ought to know! Like the 
gentleman from Sparrow’s Point you'll call 
P.A.a good egg! You'll smoke a pipe full 
and talk a bucket full—Prince Albert is such 
a great, big bunch of smokesunshine ! 

You'll quick catch the P. A. cue that it can’t bite 
or parch; that Prince Albert’s exclusive patented 


Process frees it from bite and parch! And makes 
the sky the smoke limit! 


Give Prince Albert high pressure for flavor and 
fragrance! Put P. A. through your little old taste- 
test-mill—and-—just let that q-u-a-l-i-t-y percolate 
into your smokesystem! You'll say it is! 


R.]. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Copyright 1919 by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


RINE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


You buy Prince Albert everywhere 
tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, hand: P d and half 
pound tin humidors—and—that classy, 
practical pound crystal glass humidor 
with sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in sach perfect condition. 
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Conscientious, careful training by members of our 
Faculty made this possible. If you like to draw, 
you, too, should succecd—with the right training 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Become a Commercial Designer. The business 
world pays big prices for good designs and _illus- 
trations, Develop a high- salaried ability in your spare 
time by the “Federal’’ home-study method—a Course 
highly endorsed, easy to learn and apply. 

Write Today for “‘Your Future’’ 


A book every ambitious young man and woman should 
read—it will open your eyes. FREE for the asking. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1212 Warner Bidg. Minneapolis, Mian. 


Ce 





Send Your Name and We’ll 
Send You a Lachnite 


ON’ nd ind y 
aoe is Eschnite mounted i ms a solid gor d gold ring gon on fy dare" tree's a Pie 
Air ar it prepaid it to ome posit 


it cora 3 
with the postman then weer the tor 10 full fall \dere. a fo on or ih | ‘ — 4 be 
ak mf ee hoaee wines praterss ont Soman linen 


ti ) tired muscles 
Ww Kills Pain 





Y. Hy iy. sce om 


‘ell us which of th: re 
Today reid rings ‘ihastrated we you wish (ladies 


Co. 12 W. Michigan Ave. Devt. 1137 Chicago ) — — -2 a 
3 a Gee SEXUAL KNOWLEDG 

Learn How to Write | 820 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLO 

Short Ss tories demand for shor SEX FACTS MADE 


h: 
What every young man and 
uld habe 


ne roms 
Lachman 


plays and feature articles. You can learn how to write at home 
in your spare time. Jack London said so. He and other great Every young womin sho 
writers have endorsed our home study course. | $1.00 What every young hw band and 
Write for free book ; to write’ and details of Postpaid Every young wife shout toa 


on ‘Sp ial He to: Offer. 
This offer is limited. No obligations. as today. aw ‘ | Mailed in What every parent should 


Hoosier Institute, Short Story Dept. 1477 Fort Wayne, Ind. | plain wrapper. Table contents and commendations on 
: AMERICAN PUB.CO., 984 Winston Bidg., Phitadelphis 








Eee. Waltham, Howard, Illinois 


hey! watch you want. Easy Paymen 8 
d 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big | Violin, Hawallan Guitar 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of te: ng note music by mail. » 

112 pages wonderful values,diamonds, pupils in each locality, we'll give )superb Vio ili in, Mando 
watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-dato de. Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
signs. Buythe WereWay,youwill never charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success 

as the money. Liberty Bonds aecepted. Complete outfit free. Write at once - no obligation. 


FR ED WARE CO., Dept.953 St.Louis, Mo. SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 415, 


BUSH PASSENGER CARS 


Car for } 19 jp the Light Four {s unequaled in value 
3 gn" year. f a car with all the modern refinements which 





~~ e n , 
heo ly gets, bet t 
4-ey1. Lycoming Motor—37 H. P. five the Sea ueeeat st high “aly, tt tlow price. Rl ne below te 
For nearly five years the Bush Car has | *¢ big things~the high grade features—that go into the Bus! ar for iia. 
been doing heavy duty all over this| FullFloatingRearAxle  WillardBatteries 
country. It’s sold bymail only—we do | Two Universal Joint Drive Timken Roller Bearings _ 
not have distributors. Our Proposition | 116-Inch ha aed Base Plate Glass Rear Windowsin Top 
is liberal beyond your expectations. It | Copper Radiat Light Weight—2450 Ibs, 
Gaur aed selling proct, Sor yos. Electric Lighting ond Starting (2 (2 unit) 
fe! e information quic y material ob’ hy ighest quality 
at once to J. H. Bush, Pres., Dept. M180 bt it one ESoctetens 4 ya ne pment, euch as Sy Willard ereion qoacled Fae 
en under unusually hard service. 


BUSH MOT R ken Bearings, insures long life to the Bush Car ev: 
° co. There ts a Money-Beok, Guorentee Goes os wht & very — 4 

show mean what about alt 8 and 

BUSH TEMPLE, CHICAGO you tet pear confidence in ue will not be pote ‘Gar Guarantee is in writing. 
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AMONDS| 


ATCHES 
onCREDIT 


ND 2 FREE CATALOG SN 


op \otographic illustrations / 
, La Vallieres, Ear Serews, 
Pins. Studs, Brooches, Bar Pins, 
, Bracelet Watches; also our won- 
showy assembled ‘Solitaire Dia- 
gsters. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 


Ky } , Diamonds 
| iS "y > Win & 
= ?: 

( Yj ennied Cased in Handsome Ring Box 


. ° 
Loftis Perfection Every article 
. ° in our catalog 
Diamond Ring} j trices ‘un- 

E. Diamond is | usually low. 

skilfully mounted in| Whatever 

our famous Loftis Per- | youselect will 

fection 14-karat solid | be sent pre- 

gold 6-prong ring, P0S- | paid by us. 

sessing every line of | you see and ex- 

grace and beauty amine the article 


buys a 350 Ring. 


$20 Down, sits Month, | isfi 
buys a $100 Ring one-fifth of 
} $25Po~. ry Soa Month, price and 
: buys a $125 Ring. keep it; bal. 
TALOG i llustrates and describes all the atand- ance in eight 
—vs Sesown d Wate’ nes;sord gold and goldfilled | equal month- 
iases; new popular desigr Splendid bargains in ptr yy 
eC t 
Brengearantced vatches $2. 50 A MONTH | ovat’ 28sy 
WE HAVE SEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 6O YEARS 
The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. E843 oune State St., Chicago, Il. 




















ORES iN LEADING CITIES 


10 YOU LIKE TO DRAW ? 


Cartoonists are well paid 
We will not cive you any grand prize if 
you answ r this ad Nor will we claim to 
nake you rich ina week. But if you are 
wnxious to develop your talent with a 
successful cartoonist, so you ¢an make 
ey, send a copy of this picture, with 
+. in stumps for portfolio of cartoons and 
* lesson plate, and let us explain. 
THE W.1.. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
835 Leader Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


WD. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





FR E DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 

st to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. 
the world 


over postage, boxing ey 
If you can tell {t fr ea) 
and money refunded, Only 
. Send no money. Answer 
. Send size of finger. 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.41 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


















































“$100 a Week! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent—and 
doubled my salary! Now we can have the com- 
forts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our own 
home, a maid for you, Nell, and no more worry- 
ing about the cost of living! 


‘‘The president called me in today and told me. 
He said he picked me for promotion three months 
ago when he learned I was studying at home 
with the International Correspondence Schools. 
Now my chance has come—and thanks to the 
I. C. S., I’m ready for it.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosper- 
ous homes because they let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools prepare them in spare hours for bigger work 
and better pay. 


Why don’t you study some one thing and get ready fora 
real job, ata salary that will give your wife and children 
the things you would like them to have? 


You can doit! Pick the position you want in the work 
you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
in your own home, in +A, spare time. 


Yes, youcandoit! More than two million have doneit 
in the last twenty-seven years. More than 100,000 are doing 
itright now. Without obligation, find out how you can 
jointhem. Mark and mail this coupon! 


me we TEAR OUT HERE me me ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3614, SCRANTON, PA. 
lain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
n the subject, end > hich I mark X, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINE SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Whee ren Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wirin: Window Trimmer 
be ciel Rentecer 
Telephone Work 
MEOHANIO A ENGINEER Rail coos ee 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
‘oolma! 


er 

Gas Engine Operating pher and Typist 
OIVIL ENGINEER Sert. Public Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping TRAFFIC MANAGER 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Railway Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Comme rcial Law 

Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

Ship Draftsman | Teacher 

ARCHITECT }Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder ) Mathematics 
Architectural Draftsman 

_ Concrete 1 ~ A Railway Mail Cle 
“Structural En AUT OMOBILE OPEni TING 
PLUMBING AND ea TING Aate angie 

Sheet Metal Worke ) Na vigat: Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Sut. 5 saute ULTURE 
CHEMIST 


Name. 

Present 
Occupation___ 
Street 

and No. 


City 
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History of the World W: 


By Thomas R. Best 
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The most portentous crisis in the history of the 
human family has just passed. ‘The World War was 
conceived in greed and will be consummated in 
justice. It will prove a blessing to mankind, be- 
cause it spells emancipation to countless unborn 
generations from enslaving political and social 
evils. It is a big subject and one that will be dis- 
cussed in every household for many years to come. 
Questions will arise that only a clear, concise 
account of the war in handy form can settle. 

Therefore, we ask you to consider HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR, by Thomas R. Best, which 
has been written from the American standpoint. 
It is purely history—not vituperation. This volume 
has a chronology of important events that will 
prove of inestimable reference value. 





J) Uv EAT 


PRICE, 25c 





At all news dealers. If ordered by mail add four cents to price to cover postage, © 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION :: 79 Seventh Avenue, New York Cif” 
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Diamonds 


s = Pay as You Like 7+. a 





‘THE biggest finan- 
cier of our gener- 
Z# ation said he would iend a 
H million dollars on character alone. That's 
1114-$55- the ROYAL principle. We don’t care 
how much or how little you are worth, if you are 
honest and pay your bills promptly. 
WE WANT YOU FOR A CHARGE CUSTOMER 
We want to pre ad out our stock of superb Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry before you, let you take your pick and pay for 
f the article in monthly or weekly amou nts, to sult yourself. 
That's the way we do with our charge customers here in New 
York. YOU can have the same adentions. 
OWN A HANDSOME DIAMOND 
“If it’s a Royal, it’s a Gem’ 
Every man looks forward to the time when he can own @ 
at 


1136-$S0, ° 





Diamond—every woman longs for one. ‘Ticre ie an 
qf py a genuine oarkling gem that stan; ts possessor 
# asa person of taste getting on in the it YOU can 
H own one, if you see your way clear to payirg for it in ten 
nths time We will ship it to you prepaid, guaranteed 
iting to he exactly as represented, for FREE EXAM- 
INATION. if you like it, buy it on a charge account; or 
return it at our expense, 
SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 
We want you to see the wonderful ROYAL stock of highest 
ynds, Watches and Jewelry, from wific!: you can 
as in our store, We w ant you to know our 
glk dealing, live-and-let- live method of tre: ting: customers, 


She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the gleaming 
tables her long white hands pushed the crackling bills 
One after another the yellow backed hundred dollar 
ie mest to how yee how simple a matter it is to open a bills passed from her golden bag to the dealer. And 
: Send ter cur Getebon Votes, we CGR. yet she smiled serene. 

Ask for edition 20 How she got there—why she was there—how she 


got. away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale with 
| DIAMOND & mm not one mystery, but three—and it has 


ESTABLISHED 1895 been told by to-day’s master of detec 


35 Maiden Lane ~New York ee, ve mystery— 


‘Don’t Wear a Truss eee ARTHUR B REEVE 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, fae The American Conan URB ge 

s the modern scientific He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
invention, the wonderful «2 Z ; sclence—science a... stands for this age 
new discovery that re- ye ezs my and allic he ster) and romance ; 
. 2 a 7 en to the smalle detai 
lieves rupture will be i353 F f the plot i rked out scientifically 

sent on trial. No ob- i urs America has been watching 
noxious springs or pads. : raig Kennedy—marv g at the strange WwW 
Has automatic Air - Startling things that detective-hero would unfold 
Cushions. Binds and * Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid pec 
draws the broken parts eS seerins Sar ash tt e ma a po 4 = ky ! French. 
togeth er as you would a x a writers have thrille a wh le nati ns by the r arti ul 
broken limb. No salves. : heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales 
No lies. Durable, cheap. Pa, of mystery. But all these seem old-fashio ro 
Sent on trial to prove it. > . of date—beside tl infinite variety weird 
Protected by U. S. pat- | : excitement of ‘Arti ur B. Reeve’s tales 

ents. Catalogue and meas- “ . 


ure blanks mailed free. Send 3 
name and address today. P Oo E 
Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Massbek, Mich. 13! F 10 Volumes 
. i To thoes who se nd the coupon pre ymmptly we will 
es ' - . a set of Edgar All: Poe's master 


olumes. When : "patios of Par 
» Oo the ) fearful mur 
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1e ga Allan Poe—far if 
found the solution—the story 
» of these volumes 
This is a wonderful combination. Here are two 
of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific 
detective stories 
You can the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE 


: . | eee RR nh 
f - . a HARDER & & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, ‘ Y. 
d, set of A B. Reeve—in 12 volumes 
Basch Book ind me. all chars ott the set of Edgar Allan Pos, in 10 volumes 
books me. Mot antiafactory, | will r-tarn both seta within 10 days at your e xpense 


of Money Saving Bargains i Otherwise | will send vou $1 witbin § days and $2 a month for 12 moaths. Send 


DIAMONDS lor special Canadian o 


ng bargains the grea’ 
of Basch stil spit fish AGATESS...cesceeeeeeerereeees 
arnt et $43.15, b stil offers in thie bo ¢ book, in ite of F ing prices, 7 ddres: 


Me Sakis books sce hat Basch ch etergbetore oe oe e ia ing, Bi bor 
[Basch & Co., Deps. P3450, “State and Quincy Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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Diamond Banking $280 


A house of nearly 34 century 
in one location, rated overa mil- 
lion doila*s, is in the business ct dia- 
mond banking lending money on high 
rade diamonds, watches, and other 
jewelry. When “the money we lend is 
not repaid, we must 6ell the diar-orcs, 


Try to Match at Full 
60% More Here you can 


get diamends at 
wonderful savings, proved by cus- 
tomers’ ietters, Diamonds whi ch orig- 
inally sold at full prices. The exact 
qualities for which tull prices are paid 
today. Any new mounting you fre- 
fer. Encased ina handsome egift box 
Try tomatchit at full 60 per ccnt more. 


A New Way to 


Buy Diamonds 


Rings like these illustrated and 
every new and up-to-date setting can 
be had here with the exact diamord 
of your preference which we chal- 
Sone you to match at full 60 per cent 
more. Write for bargain bulletin show- 
ing these and hundreds of others, 


Guaran teed Cash Loans 


Diamonds bought_here are like 
insurance policies. You know what 
ae ean borrow before you decide to 

y—see our Cash Back Guarantees, 
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Sent on Approval 


We will be glad to send you, pr epaid, on ap- 

‘oval, and withcut obligations, any of our Paso dh. 
‘or free examination. See them for yourself—examine 
them before you buy. 


Send for Latest List 


Diamond Loans 


—_—_— 
Radically different from the ordinary catalog. 
Hondreds of special bargains listed in this new bulletin, 
Write for it today. Not justone quality of diamonds, but 
Se Sea Beal Your 

and address on the coupon is enough. Doit NOW! 


DeRoy & Sons 


= Jo Ss. 

a 8855, oy Bldg. Onl Opp Post Office, Paabandh Pa. 
= Es ferences by pe or Bradstreet’s, Marine Nat’! 
ham Bank, Bank of bo teraeeen +‘n _ Goion ‘Trust Co., batt 
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Jos, DeRoy & Sons,8855 DeRoy Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
, ene -Please send me absolutely free and prepaid, 
our new Bargain List of diamonds. My gem and other 
jewelry. It is distinctly understood assume no obli- 
gation o? any kind. 
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DIVERTISER 


TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 


in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 
Small Size Dozen Size 


1 O Cc Fac-Simile r= 5 a 


See Monogram aK on the Genuine: 
The Antikamnia Remedy Company, St. Locis, 
Write for Free Samples 


BIG MONEY, RA 
aA FOR 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We 
stock and pa $7.00 pair. Express all rabbitsm 
from our “Pure Bred Stock’’—Our Expense 
tract and Jiterature—i0c, No Stamps. NONE FREE 


UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE C0, 
Dept. 15 3017 Wilson Ave., 


YOUR NEWS DEAL 


aintains his store at considerable expense. 
ust pay for help, rent and lighting. He cam 
articles that you would never dream 
rdering direct from manufacturers, and is, tf 
of great service when you need a newsp 
a cigar, or a box of st “eon Then why note 
him all of your custom and so help mé ike his 
profitable? Tell him to show yout. sail 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s Fav 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picturet 
magazines. Select those you want and he 
gladly deliver them to your residence regulath} 


STREET & SMITH conrona= 
Publishers 


SECRETS OF PITCHING 
By Burt L. Standish 


This book will tell you something new, ne 
what you know about baseball. Every play@t@ 
who wants to know how to make the ball ae 
kinds of feats should own acopy. It is the Dest boat 
pitching ever published. Drofusely 
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utWhatTraining 


Matick tm 47185 


What If Intensive train- 


ing has qualified 
Has Done men like YOU for 


the positions they wanted — given 
them steady employment—made them 
sought after by employers—multiplied their 
earning power — made them leaders in their 
chosen lines. For thousands, it has changed 
the drudgery of “getting by” into the joy of 
GETTING ON. Do you realize that the same 
intensive training can do the same for you? 


Why It owe | —, better 
the other fellow— 
Does If in 


thinking and acting for 
yourself—having a grip on your task 
—the expert touch —the trick of 
KNOWING HOW-—that is why you succeed 
after intensive training. That ts what it does 
for you. Training clears away the cobwebs, 
throws the spotlight on the things you don’t 
know about your work, and makes you the 
master of any emergency. 


Don’t Fool Yourself 


Every day you put off training you have to pay the price of not knowing how, The amount you 
earn represents what you know—whcet you can DO. The problem of how to increase your earn- 





ing power is simple—just TRAIN. Don’t be fooled into 
thinking that “luck” or “pull” will make you a winner. 
The man without training just scrambles through life 
—never a money-maker—never sure of his job—never 
holding a responsible position. It’s the trained man who 
gets all the favors—the best jobs and the big pay. As long as you 
refuse to train you must pass up opportunities and make 

the man who does. Face the facts and then let the Ame 
School help you into a better position—the one you want—as it 
has helped its thousands of students, Get intothe game. Don’t 
Sit on the sidelines, 


You Take No Risk 


We guarantee our service to you—abcolute satisfaction or your 
money back—so.why delay promotion znd better pay? Every day 
you put off training it costs you money—money thczt you might 
be getting but DON’T because you don’t know how, 


The American School’s guarantee above means that you can 
test what training will do for you without risking one cent of 
your money. We've got to make good with you, so check and 
mail the Coupon—NOW—for Free Bulletin. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


MERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Dept. G-47 


TRAINING-THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Please send 
i can fit myself tor 


.«..Western Union Course 
«Telephone Engineer 
...Draftsman and Designer 
..Automobile Engineer 
...Automobile Repairman 
...Airplane Mechanic 
...High School Course 
...Fire Insurance Adjuster 
.. Sanitary Engineer 
.-Heating and Ventilating 


Engineer 


.-.Master Plumber 
..Civil Engineer 

.. Struetural Engineer 
.--Mechanical Engineer 
..Shop Superintendent 


me booklet and tell me how 
position marked X 


ats 


...Accountant and Auditor 


.. Steam Engineer 
..Lawyer 

... Business Manager 
...Certified Pub. Accountant 
...Bookkeeper 

... Stenographer 

..General Education C-urse 
+.Com., 
...Electrical Engineer 
«Electric Light ard Power 


chool Branch. 


Superintendent 


«..Hydroelectric Engineer 
Wi 


reless Operator 


... Architect 
...Building Contractor 











AINSLEE’S ADVERTISE! 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Beats Them All! The New 
“TEA-FOIL” PACKAGE 


It’s soft and pliable—decreases in size 
as the tobacco is used—tobacco does not 
cake in the package—no digging it out 
with the finger. Keeps the tobacco in 
even better condition than tin. 
don’t you owe it to yourself to 


buy a package and give Tuxedo () 
C 


Now, 


a trial? — Not quite as much 


SS tobacco as in the tin, but— 


6 PATTERSON'S. also sold in 
a TOBACCO Ws 
bi 1 


E ~ 9e0 7 
3 SPECiatiy pare H 
For Pie &. CigA® 


a 


Wibs The lightest, thinnest, finest, 


strongest cigarette paper in all the world. 


Roll a Tuxedo cigarette with RIZ LA 
CROIX 


Finest Burley Tobacco 
Mellow-aged till perfect 
Plus a dash of Chocolate 


\ * « “a 
Guaranteed by ‘on 
p, senor | \\"f Your 
eriean Satacec®, ' £ Nose Knows 
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Funny thing about money. A half dollar 
looks different every time you lift it out of 
your pocket. It’s hardly big enough to 
count when you are taking a girl to a show 
and supper, but next day it looks like a mil- 
ion dollars when you invest it at a lunch 
counter 

The more it buys the harder it is to 
spend 

All of which is suggested by what a mil- 
jionaire said to me the other day—as free 
aspender as I ever passed a hotel evening 
with 





“Look here, Jim,” he said, “I can’t 
see that 50 cent size of Mennen’s 
—it’s too much coin to spend at one 
time for shaving cream.” 

“But it’s a bigger tube,” I protested, 
“you get more for your money than 
in the regular 35 cent size.” 

“| know,” he answered, slipping 
half a dollar to the waiter, “but 35 
cents is my price for shaving 
cream.” 

\in't human nature wonderful? 

In our fifty cent tube of Mennen’s there’s 
enough shaving cream to bring peace and 
the joy of living into a man’s life every 
morning for many months 


“How Many Faces 
has Four 


its ? 


Enough cream to soften the meanness out 
of two seasons’ crops of stubble. 

And a quality of shaving cream so fine, so 
unusual, so remarkable— 

—say, have you ever tried Mennen 
Shaving Cream? Have you taken a half 
inch on a drenched brush and whipped it 
for three minutes into a creamy, firm, moist 
lather—with the brush only—using a lot 
of water, hot or cold— 

—and then slipped the razor.down the 
east facade of your jaw in the most deli- 
ciously glorious shave of your career? 

You've got to know Mennen’s to like it 
Send me 12 cents and I'll mail a demon- 
strator tube. Try it! Then reason with 
yourself calmly if many months of such 
shaves aren’t worth the price of two Per- 
fectos. 


fin Hep 


(Mennen Salesman) 








“ Jim Henry. 
The Mennen 
Company 
Newark, N. J. 
Send me the 
Here's the 12 cent 
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The Ultona 


Achieving the Ultimate in Phonograph Music 


By Means of Two Exclusive and Scientific Features 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction 

gained instant and wide-spread public favor 
because it enriches the tone qualities of all 
records, For this alone it is adored by artists 
and approved by the hypercritical, ‘It em- 
bodies the true principles of tone reproduc- 
tion and complies with the established laws 
of acoustics in projecting tone, 
Two revolutionary factors, 
among others essentially dif- 
ferent from other phonographs, 
make this possible, They are 
the Ultona and the Tone 
Amplifier. 


The Ultona Plays 


All Records 
The Ultona—a product of 


creative genius—enables one 
to play all mzke records on the 
Brunswick, Not a combination 
contrivance nor complex mech- 
anism, yet involving a funda- 
mental principle of sound. By 
a slight turn of the hand it 


supplies the proper needle, correct weight 
and precise diaphragm. 


The Amplifier Enriches Tones 


As the name implies it amplifies tone, 
making it truer and sweeter. It is a vibrant 
tone chamber like the sounding board of a 
fine piano or violin. Con- 
structed entirely of moulded 
hollywood and free from metal 
it gives the requisite resiliency 
for unfolding and projecting 
true tone. 


Ask to Hear 
The Brunswick 


Any Brunswick dealer will 
be glad to demonstrate the 
many claims made for it. 
Choose your favorite record to 
be tested—the one that will 
help you judge best. Your 
verdict like that of unnum- 
bered thousands will be “the 
one super phonograph.” 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal! Cities of Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
United S:ates, Mexico and Canada Sales Co., Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 


r . . . . 
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CERTIFICATED 
/ELECTRICIAN 


YOU MEN The country. needs more trained, 
graduate electricians. Thousands have 

LISTEN! gone into the Government service and there 

is such an unusual den and for competent 


electrical men that I am making a wonceriul of er at this time. Here 
our Opportunity! Il want to send you my splendid ofier now. 


Don’t hesitate because of age or experience. 
There is a wonderful opportunity now for men who 
will qualify as trained electricians. Prepare yourself 
for areal position, by my Home Study Course in 
Practical I‘lectricity T am Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works. I have trainc d thousands of men and 

can he!p you better than anybody else, We also have large, splendidly 
equipped shops where you can come at any time for special] instruction 
without charge. No other correspondence school can give you this. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Right now I am giving a big 
valuable surprise, that I cannot explain here, to every student who answers 
this ad. Write tcday ! 


$46 to 002° a Week 


Go after some real money. Qualify for one of the 
thousands of splendid positions open. All you need to start is a few months’ 
snappy, practical instruction from a cempetent engineer. Come to me 

—NOW. I'll give you my personal care to ensure rapid and efficient 
progress. My course is intensely prectical. It highly conde nsed, 
simplified, un-to-date and complete. Iam so sure you will ie a splendid success in 
this study, that I will | Soaquniee Under Bond to return to you every cent | aid for 


tuition, if you are not ent rely fied when you receive your Electrician's Certificat« 
granted you as a graduate of my fo 


FREE— Lessons and Outfit—FREE 


Send me the Free Outfit Coupon at once, Do it Now! 
For a limited period I am making slashing cut in the cost of tuition, and 
giving each new student a grand outfit of Electrical Tools, Material and Instru- 
ments—in addition— Absolutely Free. [ will also send you—free and fully 
prepaid— Proof Lessons to show you how easily vou can be trained at home to 


enter this great profession, by means of my new, revise! and original system of mail instruction. 


ACT P RO M PT LY | Use Use this “‘Free Outtit’’ Coupon 


5 H A , 430 
Get the full benefit of this great | ash eae COOKE, Dept, 40 
offer. Send the Coupon or a postal for free | - 
information without delay. Do it now— be- J ei se 





Ss it once—fully prenaid and en- 
free inlete particulars of your 


fore my free offers and guarantee are withdrawn. re a offer for th month. 


CHIEF ENGINEER COOKE 


AGGTESS. vevccveesevceseseserese 
DEPT. 430 
441 Cass Street CHICAGO, ILL |... 





Dont take anybodys word 
for it. But if youre a coffee 
drinker, and feel as though 
something is wrong with 
your nerves, Quit Coffee 
and use 


POSTUM 


Youll know more after a 
couple of weeks about the 
effects of coffee, than you 
can learn from reading in 
a couple of years. 


“There's a Reason'for 
POSTUM 





